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Should vour illustration 


According to a recent McGraw-Hill analysis of Starch ratings, 
industrial advertisements which picture the product are 33.3% 
more effective in attracting readers than those which do not 
include the product. 

These surveys, taken over a 3 year period, show that the in- 
clusion of products scored a rating of 19.8% while others without 
product illustration scored 14.6%. It was found, further, that the 
presence of people in the illustration had less bearing on the final 
figures than the presence of the product. 

More information is available in Laboratory of Advertising 
Performance data sheet #3177. Just ask your McGraw-Hill man 
for a copy. Studies such as these are a continuing project at 
McGraw-Hill. They are designed to provide a better understand- 
ing of how good advertising in good business magazines can help 


create more sales. 


MeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, 





LET’S EXAMINE THOMAS REGISTER 


FULLY PAID CIRCULATION 


22,913 =PAID Current ABC 1956 Edition. 


8,214 -PAID ABC 1955 Edition. Subscribers not purchasing 1956 Edition 
but who purchased in 1955 and use this year old Edition of 
T.R. habitually, nevertheless. (Tota/ 1955 ABC 22,728) 


3,264 =PAID ABC 1954 Edition. Subscribers who did not purchase 1955 
or 1956 Edition but who purchased in 1954 and usually 
purchase every third year. This group uses T.R. habitually 
34,391 and tell us they do. (Tota/ 1954 ABC 22,025) 





1,061 = Copies repurchased from yearly subscribers when Edition is year 
old and resold at $13.50 to companies who do a smaller 


hice. volume of purchasing. 


35,452-PAID COPIES 


This is the circulation we mention from time to time in print 
and otherwise. We believe it is a fair evaluation .. . it is 
verified, non-duplicated, accurate and constitutes a valuable 
unmatched “Buyership” contact with the major part of the 
total Industrial Purchasing Power of the United States. 

















In computing our current Paid Circulation we have omitted entirely the circulation we deliver FREE 
of cost to American Embassies, Legations, Consulates and U. S. Information Agency Centers. For com- 
panies who desire export business this circulation is of inestimable value. Reports from the diplomatic 
offices show daily references to the copies of Thomas Register. Such copies have been distributed for 
over 40 years at the request of the State Department and are an accepted showing of American 
Industry to the world. 


372 copies of the current edition were shipped without charge to these offices. 


One of the reasons for use by many concerns of older editions of T.R. has been the accuracy 
and encyclopedic completeness of each edition. Every year and for each edition listings are 
and have been checked with the individual industrial manufacturer represented. This has been 
a continuous practice of Thomas Register editors for over 40 years and in order to accomplish 
this tremendous feat, over 1,000,000 type line product listings are set each year. 


To the skeptic who may question the fact that year old or older copies of Thomas Register are in daily use, we have hundreds 
of unsolicited letters from year old subscribers stating their intention to subscribe for the next edition, and reiterate their 
intention to continue the use of their present edition for purchasing information, exclusively. 


We will be glad to show these letters to anyone who might desire to see them. 
Subscriptions to Thomas Register are solicited and accepted only from exclusive T.R. invitation lists of rated com- 
panies who show evidence of volume purchasing by such executives as Purchasing, Administrative, Engineering, 
Production, Research, Design, Plant Operation, etc. Others requesting a current edition of T.R. are referred to year 


old purchase or other source for their information. Note: In 1956 over 300 orders were received and refused from 
companies who did not meet the rigid T.R. subscription standards. 


When we try to buy back year old copies a vast number of our subscribers write to us stating 
that they use the older copies in other plant departments or divisions. The quantity thus used 
can not be accurately determined but a very conservative figure we believe would be 20,000. 


...thus our conservative claim of over 50,000 copies in daily use by American Industry! 


Monuarion {2 THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 


HEADQUARTERS). BY ew ort 1 New YORE 
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announcing... ODERN 
ONCRETE 


fomuly CONCRETE MANUFACTURER 














... a NEW NAME 
for a 20-year-old 
publication 


exclusively serving 





the concrete 





industries 





























@ Formerly “The Concrete Manufacturer” 

@ To be published as a separate, distinct publication 

@ First issue — June, 1957 

@ Complete coverage of the industries’ buying influences 


Here's a separate publication editorially geared to Pit and Quarry), MODERN CONCRETE will offer pointed 
exclusively serve the concrete industries, including block, editorial concentration for even greater reader interest and 
ready-mix, pipe, and prestressed concrete. Replacing The convenience . . . plus pin-pointed, concentrated coverage for 
Concrete Manufacturer (which appeared as a section of the advertisers’ benefit. Watch for MC... it’s going places. 


MODERN CONCRETE 


formerly The Concrete Manufacturer 


a magazine for the concrete industries 
431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


PIT AND QUARRY e PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK and PREFILED CATALOG e CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
MODERN CONCRETE © EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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shop talk... 


= When we learned that the theme 
of the 1957 NIAA convention was 
to be “This is marketing . . . orient- 
ing your entire business to the cus- 
tomer,” we immediately began 
searching for a marketing case 
study which would provide a “liv- 
ing” example of the convention’s 
theme. We got our clue in a speech 
by Dick Christian, Marsteller, Rick- 
ard vice-president: 

“Marketing is finding out what 
the customer wants and then selling 
it to him — at a profit,” he told 
those attending the recent regional 
industrial marketing conference in 
Chicago. He then went on to de- 
scribe the marketing program of 
The Koppers Co. to illustrate this 
definition. 

We liked the definition and be- 
came intrigued with the thorough- 
ness of the Koppers’ marketing op- 
eration, and the company’s constant 
awareness of the often neglected 
fact that marketing not only ends 
with the customer, but must begin 
there, too. As a result, we set out to 
make Koppers the subject of the 
seventh in IM’s series of major case 
studies of the marketing operations 
of leading industrial companies. 

In the past, these case studies 
have all been staff-written articles 
— and we planned to treat “The 
Koppers Story” in the same way. 
But as we continued our research, 
we found that we could do little to 
improve upon a paper on the sub- 
ject which Ralph Winslow, Koppers 
marketing manager, had prepared 
for a spring AMA meeting. 

Taking that as our clue, we asked 
Bill Raines, Koppers sales promo- 
tion manager, to prepare a special 
supplementary article covering his 
department’s role in the marketing 
picture. Then we realized that there 
was still another area of special 
interest to IM’s readers still missing 
— the advertising agency’s role in 
the picture. 


Since Koppers uses eight different 
agencies, our problem next became 
one of picking one agency to do the 
third part of our trilogy. Fortunate- 
ly, Ralph Winslow had already 
made the choice for us in his paper. 
In it, he detailed how Koppers’ 
merchandising concept had been 
applied to a specific problem. The 
agency involved turned out to be 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, so we went to Bruce Richard- 
son, the Koppers account executive, 
and convinced him that he should 
provide IM readers with a descrip- 
tion of the agency’s role in Koppers’ 
marketing program. 

The three articles have been com- 
bined into the special feature of this 
issue — “The Koppers Story,” 
which begins on page 57. We feel 
that this special feature is must 
reading for anyone really interested 
in industrial marketing. 

Marketing is not just a new title 
for a lot of old operations at Kop- 
pers. It’s a whole new concept em- 
bracing carefully coordinated con- 
trol of marketing research, product 
planning, sales, advertising, public 
relations and sales promotion — 
based, as Dick Christian said, on 
“finding out what the customer 
wants and then selling it to him at a 
profit.” 


s Marketing will again take the 
spotlight in the July IM, with a spe- 
cial report on the NIAA convention. 
IM’s editorial staff will be on hand 
for the entire convention, not just to 
report the activities, but to carefully 
analyze each of the speeches, ques- 
tion-and-answer sessions and off- 
the-platform discussions. 

The net result will be a coordi- 
nated report in depth, relating each 
of the “pieces” to the central theme. 


Complete table of contents... pages4&5 
















How Coordinated design built a new personality for J&L .. . 37 






Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. suspected that its long-used trade-mark 

could stand improvement. But picking a new one was no simple task. 
In this story, a J&L adman tells how the new trade-mark was selected 
| and then really put to work. J. H. Gardner 


neering 









The NIAA’s 35th annual conference: all about marketing .. . 41 






Here’s a complete schedule of the NIAA’s big event. Use it as a 







TOOL MARKET 


} juide at the conference, as a reference if you couldn't get there. 





eH 


FOR “HARD SELL” IN THE 


How to cut salesmen’s territories and make ’em like it .... 43 















IM’s “Barnstorming with Brainstorming’’ caravan moves to St. Louis 





| 


where a ten-man panel came up with 65 ways to convince salesmen 
they're better off with smaller territories. Here are 30 of the ideas. 






A yardstick for evaluating business paper editorial quality . 45 





Seems like everybody in industrial advertising is talking about busi- 


(ath 


ness paper editorial quality these days. Here are some views on the 






subject from a man who knows it well . . a business paper editor. 
Albert J. Forman 







How 12 cities promote the St. Lawrence Seaway ......... 








With the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway only two years away, 
U. S. and Canadian cities along the route are engaged in a big, many- 






faceted promotional campaign aimed at selling industry on themselves 
and the Seaway. An IM survey gives all the details. Leo Anderson 














How business papers are doing a better editorial job ..... 






Here are the winners in IM’s 19th annual editorial competition for 
business papers. The judges tell what's good and bad in today’s busi- 
ness papers. And descriptions of the 14 big winners’ entries show 







what it takes to be a top publication. 





Your vertical entree to the big 
market interested in the applica- 
tion, performance and/or mainte- Too much red tape in inquiry-handling? ............... 56 
nance of carbides and ceramic, ™ 6a as ' 

. An ad manager with a sense of humor presents an easy-reading 
tool accessories and allied prod- saint oh haw to do cx betier hy af ee ee 
ucts. CARBIDE ENGINEERING has Se ee ee ae ee ae ie 
over 15,000 verified circulation eee hy ee 
and is the official publication of 
the Society of Carbide Engineers. The Koppers story ......... 0... ceceeeecceeceeeeee 57 
This is an undiluted, dynamic dis- 
tribution pointed at the hard core 













IM presents the seventh in its series of major case studies of the 










of buying power in the cutting tool marketing operations of leading American industrial companies. 
field. No waste circulation, maxi- 
mum advertising contact for your ‘i eae 
dollar. It is the only publication @ The Koppers marketing organization ............-. 58 
exclusively serving the carbide Koppers’ marketing manager tells how his staff handles the complex 
and cutting tool industry. marketing problems of a company that sells a variety of products to 
many different markets. Ralph Winslow 







Write for all the facts. 





HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY @ How Koppers handles its sales promotion .......... 73 





Koppers’ sales promotion manager explains the system that enables 
his department to keep 50 sales promotions developing smoothly at 
the same time. William P. Raines 
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@ How Koppers uses its agencies ............25006. 81 


An account executive at one of Koppers’ eight advertising agencies FOR THE 


tell how the agencies fit into the company’s marketing operations. e 
G. Bruce Richardson bd 


How GE’s agency selection system works ............... 144B ® 


A General Electric executive tells an advertising conference how his 
company takes some of the guesswork out of one of the toughest jobs 
in advertising—that of selecting a new agency. 


What do business papers do to a town? ..........+-++-- 




























National Business Publications seeks the answer to that question 


through a unique survey, explained in this article. 


hitchcock’s 
Four sources of market research data ..........-.++++. 156 WOOD WORKING 
digest 





How French industry explains itself to America .......... 160 


Here’s the story of a group of French business men, who have banded 
together to tell Americans what French industry is doing. The ob- 
jective: Franco-American friendship and trade. 


How to become a marketing expert ..in one hour . .. ‘nite 


The winners in IM’s Market Data Book contest tell how they use this 
valuable volume. One of them says it helped him become an “expert” 
on the massive road-building market in one hour. 


Nine ways to make an engineer talk ..............500. 


Here’s a checklist to make sure the technical men don't give you the 
cold shoulder at the important, information-gathering phase of industri- 
al advertising. James B. Stone 





DEPARTMENTS 









Advertising volume in business Industrial shows , 159 






papers 


Letters to the editor 186 

Company communications 123 
tid Marketing aids 176 

5 7 
Copy chasers shied NIAA news 95 







Editorially speaking 192 Problems in industrial marketing 128 





For the record 87 Sales promotion ideas 119 






Advertiser changes 171 Top management forum 130 







Agency changes 174 Trends 102 





Media changes Washington report 






IM reprints available Which ad attracted more readers 
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Coming in August 1957 


Astro 


A new American Rocket Society publication 





serving the $2 billion guided missile and rocket industry 








The rapid growth of the guided missile 
and rocket industry has created the 


need for a new magazine providing broad 
Astronautics technical coverage of guided missiles, 


A PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN ROCKET SOCIETY 





rockets and space flight. The 





AUGUST 1957 






American Rocket Society, 27-year-old 






leader in the development of this industry, 






is expanding its publications program 






to satisfy the need. Beginning in August 
the Society will publish ASTRONAUTICS 


monthly as a companion magazine to its 








long established journal of research 
and development, JET PROPULSION. 







Publisher's guaranteed circulation: 12,000. 





nautics 


THE MARKET 


EDITORIAL SCOPE 


THE AUDIENCE 


NEW YORK: 
NEW ENGLAND: 
CLEVELAND: 


DETROIT: 


CHICAGO: 
LOS ANGELES: 














In 6 short years the guided missile and rocket field has grown from a $2! 





million research effort to a $2 billion industry. This is a market no 





advertiser can overlook. The growth potential of the astronautics market — 





missiles, ballistic rockets, research rockets, satellites, space vehicles — 





is unlimited. This industry is demanding instruments, plastics, metals, 





chemicals, electronic components, and support equipment at a faster rate than 







any other — and is constantly calling for new products. 


ASTRONAUTICS will offer authoritative, accurate technical coverage of 
the guided missile and rocket industry. It will be written by the engineers, 











scientists and technical managers who are authorities in liquid and solid 





rockets, nuclear propulsion, guidance, high speed instrumentation, weapons 





system management, missile logistics, test area operations, fuels research, 





high temperature materials, human factors engineering, and space vehicle 





navigation. A large editorial staff, supplemented by regional and foreign 





correspondents, will report on technological advances, industry progress, 







news and personalities in the field. 


ASTRONAUTICS will be read by the scientists, engineers and military leaders 
who have key responsibility for research, design, development, production 











and utilization in the most complex and challenging field in the U. S. economy. 





These are the men who establish missile requirements and make the decisions. 
ASTRONAUTICS editorial content will be tailored to meet the "need to know" 


requirements of this group — the men you must sell to sell your products. 


For complete information about ASTRONAUTICS and its market contact: 














American Rocket Society 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-6845 











ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


D. C. Emery and Associates, 155 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 4-7232 

Harold Short, Holt Road, Andover, Mass., Andover 2212 

Rodney W. Cramer, 852 Leader Bldg., MAin 1|-9357 

R. F. Pickrell & Associates, 318 Stephenson Bldg., TRinity |-0790 

Jim Summers & Associates, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Suite 556, SUperior 7-164! 
J. C. Galloway & Co., 6535 Wilshire Blvd., OLive 3-3223 
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“PROTEUS" 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


. . . to sell the engineer, whatever his function 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP) 330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. 





ry forms .. . design, 
maintenance, re- 
much to foretell 
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yherever he is, the chemT@ peer is a “selling- 
pivot” in CPI operations. Wher™@@ling with him, 
keep your eye firmly fixed on three eS¥ential facts: 


1. All CPI buying begins with him. No new 
equipment, materials or supplies get into the 
plant except at his instigation. 


2. He recommends and specifies at every stage 
in the buying procedure. 


3. His primary source of product information 
and of brand preference has always been CHEM- 
ICAL ENGINEERING — the 3-to-1 choice among 
chemical engineers in all functions. 


Today the CPI continues to out-produce, out-build, 
out-buy almost every other industry in America. 
And CHEMICAL ENGINEERING is the one magazine 
that opens all engineering doors, penetrates every 
worthwhile plant for you. Throughout the past 50 
years of spiraling growth, most of today’s leading 
companies have established profitable “futures” in 
this field by making CHEMICAL ENGINEERING the 
solid foundation of their sales effort. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN SALES 

Paul E. Warburgh, Sales Manager, metal 
fabrication and engineering design dept. 
of Continental Copper & Steel Industries, 
Inc., writes, “Three words characterize 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. ‘Informative, in- 
structional, interesting.’ I find it a gold 
mine of needed information.” 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN ATOMIC ENERGY 

The chemical engineer is a key factor in 
the nuclear industry. James Wright, an 
engineer in Westinghouse’s Atomic Power 
Dept., says, “CHEMICAL ENGINEERING sets 
the standard of achievement in covering 
technical developments important to the 
engineer, wherever they may be in in- 
dustry.” 





ALL GOOD SELLING IS SPECIALIZED ... AND 


Now businessmen are investing $13,000,000 a year for 2,850,000 subscriptions 


to 160 specialized ABP member papers. As businesspaper readership 


continues to grow, so do sales opportunities 


conn woe Here's how 3 
businesspapers...and 


‘Trmee fumes perreri the sieimnie in lempmers une mn urns 
aod camplotely streamate any pommbiitty of decorum ever 
han hansing forgings such a9 the turhone mone shown. (a tam: 
peretoree an high ae 1G 

Why did we wees! chews furnace” 

‘Clate Keebler « heeter fr 15 of bis 8) pears with ae, can oe 


ot requests far can free A2-page bowaie or 
TORS Quantity Porgings vo United Senses Stam: Room 6968, 62% 


: 
<n UNITED doen madinnny ge—-satin, ny, ay 


forged steel rolls and bark op roll sleeves 


STATES fetiain asap 
STEEL FORGINGS —~-~—— 


UNITED STATES STEEL uses business- 


papers to forge a share of the heavy industrial market 


OBJECTIVES: To establish —and maintain — U. S. 
Steel’s reputation as a leading producer of high quality, 
heavy forgings . . . to obtain for U. S. Steel an in- 
creased share of the heavy forgings market. 


SCHEDULE: Four-color bleed spreads in five business 
publications. 

RESULTS: “‘U.S.S. Forging sales have increased stead- 
ily since this campaign was started. 1955 sales doubled 
those of 1954 and were 67% higher than in 1953. 
The campaign produced inquiries of a high order, 
many of which have resulted in confirmed sales—a 
considerable number of new customers have been 
added as a direct result of this advertising.” 


AGENCY: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Pittsburgh 





traffie-stopper — 
for your store? 


You're getting the most exciting promotion in floor covering 
history from Aldon! This Aldon $125,000 Sweepstakes will stop treffic... 
will pull wreffic into your store faster then anything ever has 
before! AB because your store is heedquerters fer $125,000 
in febvious prizes —all given owey FREE! 


Puts you in the profitoble Aldon picture! 


ALDON MILLS uses businesspapers to help 


dealers meet price-cutting competition 


OBJECTIVES: To give dealers a tool to combat price- 
cutting and bring them sorely needed store traffic, 
Aldon decided to run a ‘$125,000 Sweepstakes” for 
consumers. Behind this was a complete promotion for 
retailers to tie in. A steady barrage of ads in the trade 
press carried the story to dealers. 


SCHEDULE: Single pages and spreads in two mer- 
chandising publications. 


RESULTS: “Out of 2,500 Aldon accounts, a full 1,900 
tied in; 400 entered the window display contest. Over 
200,000 customer entries were received, which meant 
over 200,000 Aldon customers went into stores to 
register. Sales for the period were up 26%.” 


AGENCY: Hicks & Greist, Inc. 








N( 


205 


NOTHING SPECIALIZES LIKE THE BUSINESS PRESS 


SCHIELD BANTAM CO. 
uses businesspapers to stimulate 
distributor sales enthusiam 





OBJECTIVES: 1. To meet increased 
competition and re-emphasize Ban- 
tam’s leadership. 2. To sell a bigger 
line. 3. To play up the distributor more 
strongly than ever before to get a 
maximum share of his sales effort. 








—— a SCHEDULE: Two-colorspreadsin build- 


ing and construction publications. 
 aemtamemn 
. Sere ome - 


RESULTS: “Many favorable comments 
were received from distributors. Per- 
haps the most satisfying evidence of 
all is the fact that since starting the 
campaign of spreads, sales are up 
33 % over the same period of last year.” 





AGENCY: The Buchen Company 


What makes Founded in 1906 


sec ec THE ASSOCIATED 

advertising click? 

Two brand new booklets illustrate the 

“asiiuscee 2 | BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


competitions for advertising in ‘‘merchan- 
dising’’ and “industrial” publications. They 
analyze campaign objectives, point up the LOOK FOR THESE SYMBOLS: 

factors that made the ads work, suggest You will find them on all members of the Associated 
scores of ideas to spark your copy think- Business Publications . . . leading businesspapers, work- 


ing. Write to ABP for... Awards Booklets. ing together to give their readers—and their advertisers 
—more for their money. 





205 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17. « 201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 ¢ 925 15TH ST., NW, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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| .usership 


the step beyond readership 











rhe 


Usership is the step beyond readership. It’s a force so powerful 
...8o rare...it is creating a brand new measurement of a 
magazine’s ability to do a job. STEEL has Usership because its 
editorial content is geared directly to the needs of a certain kind 
of reader ...a more alert, progressive reader with the power to 
make things happen. STEEL’s editorial content, by keeping faith 
with this type of executive, has developed a close relationship 
with him. He has come to depend on what STEEL says. He uses 
STEEL to spark metalworking’s forward moves. For instance: 
advanced management methods in STEEL’s famous ‘“‘Program 
for Management”’ were picked up and used by over 1500 progres- 
sive companies throughout metalworking. Usership works for ad- 
vertisers, too. That is why more advertisers to metalworking are 
placing more advertising in STEEL than in any other magazine. 


usership is the strength of GXXaa3 


alworking 














IN YOUR OWN 
bBACKYARD....! 


. . . Does the scene at the left look familiar? . . . Chances are that work of this 
sort is going on practically in your own backyard. . . You see the men and equip- 
ment hard at work when you're driving to the super-market or when you're driving 
to work; you see them over and over when you're on a cross-country trip. . . You 
see them in the cities and you see them in the country. . . Huge pieces of equipment 
lumber down the road enroute from one job to another and raise clouds of dust on 
lands that have been quiet and peaceful for generations. . . Right in your own back- 
yard, you’re seeing some things that are vitally important if you're trying to sell the 
construction industry! 


. .. Perhaps much of the planning is at high levels — in Washington or in your 


state capitol — but the actual work is local. . . Most of the jobs you see are being 
done by local contractors, using local labor and equipment purchased from nearby 
distributors. . . The materials used on the job are purchased locally and the equip- 
ment is maintained and repaired by local organizations. . . All of which means that 
hundreds of millions of dollars in sales to the construction industry are being han- 
died at the local level . . . and the ACP group reaches local people with local news 
better than any other single medium! 


. . « Over 93,000 construction men read their local ACP publication because it 
is the most important single book on their business reading list. . . They get local 
news, local job photos, local bid and letting reports — and, along with the news, 
they read ads listing local sources of supply of the very items they buy in vast quan- 
tities. . . Major manufacturers selling to the construction industry have used ACP 
publications for years because they do an outstanding sales job! . . . If you’re after 
sales to America’s largest industry, the ACP group should head your media list! 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
CONSTRUCTION - CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN + CONSTRUCTION DIGEST - CONSTRUCTIONEER - CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY - DIXIE CONTRACTOR + MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER  MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONTRACTOR - NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER - ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION + SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR - TEXAS CONTRACTOR + WESTERN BUILDER 

156 REGIONAL CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 
OVER 93,000 AUDITED CIRCULATION 


GEORGE C. STEWART, SECRETARY © 6 SOUTH ORANGE AVE. © SOUTH ORANGE, 
DAVID M. HYDE, DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING SERVICES ° 505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
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Found: Prize Subscriber 


‘An incident in a field salesman’'s day”’ 


He could be an up-and-coming executive in any one of the 
industries Miller Freeman Publications serve. But the im- 
portant thing is that he was sold by personal contact in the 
field. 


Approximately 35% of Miller Freeman’s paid circulation 
is made up of field-sold subscriptions—because experience 
has shown that direct mail effort alone can never produce a 


complete audience of responsive readers. Miller Freeman 
maintains its own national field sales organization .. . 
staffs it with informed, personable representatives who 
locate, identify, qualify and sell hard-to-find key men in 
industry who comprise a substantial market for the adver- 


tiser’s goods, and a receptive audience for his message. 


Constructively serving industry since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Executive Office: 500 Howard Street 
SEATTLE - PORTLAND, ORE. - LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA - VANCOUVER, B. C. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO .- 
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for helpful market information write or phone the nearest Miller Freeman ottize 
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Sixth in a series of advertisements on the 
scope of The Journal's editorial! staft and its 
consequent impact on the petroleum industry 


EDITORS 
<\Me 45 Ry 
< 
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Who edits the petroleum industry's leading 








consistently maintain a Leadership in Readership 





A 
3 
magazine? How many editors does it take to m 
G 
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unequaled by any other publication? 
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On these pages we introduce the 





experienced editorial staff that serves our 





more than 37,000 paid subscribers in the oil 





and gas industry throughout the world...and 





the 1,574 advertisers who place a/most 





8,000 pages of space a year in 





The Oj! and Gas Journal. 
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argest staff in quantity of any | 
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ournal...more than 600 years of petrole 


of any business publication — but 1 
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Powerhouse of Editorial Talent 


Eehind Your 
Oil Industry Advertising 


It is axiomatic in industrial advertising that by concentrating your advertising in 
the leading magazine, you eliminate about an 80 per cent readership duplication in the 
second magazine, 94 per cent of the same readers when a schedule in the third publica- 
tion is added, et cetera. This is especially important in the petroleum industry because 
there are some 30-odd publications, and that compounds the duplication factor virtually 
into infinity. By concentrating your advertising in The Oil and Gas Journal you have a 
two-fold advantage of having a dominant schedule in the leading magazine, plus the signif- 
icant benefit of complete coverage at all levels in all segments of the petroleum industry. 

The Journal carries more exclusive advertising contracts than the next 6 oil pub- 
lications combined! These advertisers concentrate their advertising in The Journal for 
the same reason that oil men concentrate their reading time in The Journal. No oil man 
can possibly afford the time to read 30 oil papers, or 20 oil papers, or 10 or 5 — any 
more than any advertiser can schedule a substantial campaign in them. But — by con- 
centrating in the leading publication — both reader and advertiser receive the most 
benefit from their expenditures of time and money. 
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OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Keep those railroad orders rolling! 


Who? You! Every industrial seller should look into this 
market. For today, half-way through ’57, the roads are 
smack in the middle of a record $4.5 billion spending 
program ...with billions more planned for the years 
ahead. It’s a market-in-motion, inexorably driving for 
a 40-50% freight gain, a bigger, more profitable slice 
of the passenger load by 1965...and right now, man- 
agement’s ripe for selling in this rocketing new age of 
the railroads. 


How? Get those orders coming, keep them rolling...in 
RAILWAY AGE, the market’s only newsweekly. For here 
in this lusty, progress-bitten market, only a fast-paced 


weekly can meet the urgent demands of hustling RR man- 
agement. Only an editorial team—big enough and mobile 
enough—can cover and digest the news so quickly. Only 
a knowledgeable staff—fully cognizant of RR men’s prob- 
lems and harried schedules—can report all the significant 
news, packaged to conserve time for busy readers. 


Why? Because...90% of RatLway AGE’s major articles 
are either firsts or exclusives...it carries twice as many 
editorial pages, a quarter more ad volume than the sec- 
ond magazine ...it’s the only newsweekly, the only hori- 
zontal railroad book with paid-audited circulation. Next 
step? It’s all yours... get into RAILWAY AGE! 


Talk business to railroad management in... RAILWAY AGE 


a Simmons-Boardman TIME-SAVER magazine * 30 Church St., New York 7 


The Industry's Only Newsweekly 
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‘‘Energy — Key to the Future. 
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Energy, quite literally, is the key to the future. Continued dynamic 
growth of our industrial economy depends on our ability to use existing 
fuel resources wisely — and to tap new energy sources like the atom, 


the sea and the sun to take care of our ever-increasing population. 


“Energy — Key to the Future” will be one of the dramatic information- 
packed features in POWER’s September issue . . . commemorating its 
75th Anniversary. After exploring the sources from which our energy 
comes, the report will appraise the energy demands of the future both 
inthe U. S. and the world. 


The report will examine energy needs over the next fifty years and 
speculate on the ‘‘life’’ of our various energy resources. What does 
this mean to the power-field manufacturer? Energy in the future means 
ever-growing need for more of the equipment you make — across the 
board — everything from fuel handling equipment to steam turbines, 
electric motors, pumps and a host of other energy-producing and- 
application equipment. You still have time to prepare your power-field 


product advertisements to tie in with this important issue. 


Plan to schedule your product progress story in this big September 
issue ... . POWER's milestone of seventy-five years of editorial service 


to progress! 
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WANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT PUT... BEHIND IT 


McGraw-Hill mint) 
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What good is business publication advertising ? 


Frank Kistenberger 
Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc. 


Sells industry 


Why not ask your own salesmen what your com- 
pany’s business publication advertising does for 
them. If their answers are generally favorable you 
ean be sure that your business publication adver- 


tising is really helping them sell. If too many 
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No one is in a better position to give a hard-boiled, practical 
answer to this question than the men who spend their 
working lives on the sales front...the men the ads are 
supposed to help... the men who sell. 

Here is the statement of a salesman who knows what ad- 
vertising does for him when it appears in the industrial, 
trade or professional publications that serve the special- 
ized market to which he sells: 


Says Mr. Kistenberger: 


“| happen to know that better than 50% of my sales to new 
companies can be traced to leads from our business paper 
advertising. Another 25% of my sales to new owners I close 
after following up leads that can’t be traced directly to our 
advertising, but I know darn well that that’s where they 
come from because that’s about the only place they could 
learn about our metallizing systems. 


“It’s been my experience that our trade advertising is get- 
ting to the right people. In many cases this man is an 
executive who is hard to see on a cold call. But he’s a guy 
that will take the time and trouble to read and he’s just 
the one to drum up interest in metallizing down the line 
in his company. In other words, you get more action if the 
suggestion comes down to the production department or 
the plant engineer from this executive. Of course, I don’t 
mean to say that people will just read about a product like 
ours and instruct someone to write out an order. It’s not 
that simple. But they do know about metallizing from our 
advertising and sometimes a surprising amount. That was 
particularly true of our new ceramic spraying equipment 
which was introduced last year and which got us into fields 
we'd never been in before. I think that getting a new prod- 
uct known is usually a pretty tough job but the leads our 
advertising got us were a big help in reaching the right 


people.” 


answers are negative it could well pay you to re- 
view your advertising objectives — and to make 
sure the publications that carry your advertising 


are read by the men who must be sold. 


National Business Publications, Inc. 


--.each of which 
serves a specialized market 
in a specific industry, 
trade or profession. 
1413 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. + STerling 3-7535 





the hottest TV show 
in Ponca City.... 


How specialized can you get? Quite specialized, 
according to a neat, fast-moving single-page 
article, Atomic Radiation Lab, recently appear- 
ing in The Refining Engineer. The copy and 
illustrations cover Conoco’s new $500,000 “hot 
cell” set-up now being added to its Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, research center. Two-foot long 
uranium cylinders will be used as a unique 
source of radiation for fundamental studies on 
refining and petrochemical processes. All oper- 
ations will be handled by remote control and 
viewed through a combination of lead-glass 
windows and periscopes — supplemented with 
a closed-circuit television system. 








This $500,000 project dramatically pinpoints 
the unique atmosphere of today’s 11 billion 
dollar refining, natural gasoline, and petro- 
chemical market. The Refining Engineer’s 
coverage of the event fulfills the requests of 
engineering-operating personnel who have 
asked for specialized editorial. The Petroleum 
Engineer for Management carried the same 
article for engineering-operating personnel who 
have requested integrated all-industry editorial. 





No doubt, both groups were involved in the 

’ equipment program for the Ponca City instal- 

it’s an lation. Management budgeted the expenditure. 
pe 


Specialists recommended specific purchases. 
engineer’s world a aii ie 


Only The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company’s 
Four-Editions Plan recognizes the industry's two 
types of readers — specialized and integrated. 





When you schedule space in The Refining Engineer 
your refining-petrochemical ad plate automatically 
runs in two separate magazines — The Refining 
Engineer for readers who have requested special- 
ized coverage only; and The Petroleum Engineer 
for Management for readers who want not only 
this refining coverage but the editorial content of 
The PE‘s Drilling and Producing Edition and The 
Pipeline Engineer, as well. Ads scheduled in these 
latter two specialized magazines receive the same 
twin-powered exposure. 


For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there’s the General Section — eighty 
pages of across-the-board editorial which appears 
in all four magazines. 


ONLY THE PE PACKAGE GivEs YOU BOTH SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


DALLAS: ABBOTT SPARKS, ADV. DIRECTOR; JESS E. ADKINS, Ri 8-4403; NEW YORK: JOHN F. WALLACE, MURRAY HILL 6.7232; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7-6883; 
LOS ANGELES: RICHARD P. McKEY (PASADENA) RY 1-8779; HOUSTON: ROGER MOTHERAL, JA 6.2631, PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 11-0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, 57-6806 
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This ONE management TEAM you must chemical 
reach to sell either chemical materials or pr0 Cessl ng 
chemical processing equipment 









Trauming: A Man-to-Man Job 9 
Lindsay's Rave Earth Process 12 
Colortul Plaats: Not Only ‘Showcases 14 






@ The chemical materials buyer must know 
the equipment needed to process them. 





@ The buyer of processing equipment 
must know commercial chemical 
materials 
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...that’s PROCESSING MANAGEMENT 


THERE CAN BE NO DIVISION OF INTERESTS 
THAT’S WHY ONE STRONG MAGAZINE 


chemical processing 


serves management best...coherenily...completely 


"EDITORIAL LEADER IN 1955... AGAIN IN 1956 


1 








CHEMICAL PROCESSING LEAD All in Editorial about 
Developments and Uses of Chemical Materials* 





CHEMICAL PROCESSING .....2.-. Column inches 
Chemical & Engineering News . . 2. ~ = ™ 
Chemical Week . . . 

Chemical Engineering. . . 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 

Chemical Engineering Progress 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING LEAD All in Editorial about 
Chemical Processing Equipment* 
1955 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING ... . Column inches 1540 
Chemical Engineering. . . . ~ « + eS 876 
Chemical & Engineering News . . . ° 529 
Chemical Engineeririg Progress . . ° 473 
Chemical Week . 2. «2 2 e+ 2 « oo 0 OF 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. . . eee 34) 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING IS FIRST in “Known Qualified” 
Processing Management Circulation in the U. S. 


Detailed figures of comparative circulations at your request. *Figures from physical count of column inches. 














Send your saies message via ONE STRONG magazine 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Pl., Chicago 11, Ill, 
NEW YORK «¢ CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT « PITTSBURGH ¢ ST. LOUIS 


Los Angeles 57, Granada Building, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place, DUnkirk 8-2286, 
Bob Wettstein & Associates. Bob Wettstein, Walter P. Greenwood. 


San Francisco 8, Howard Building, 209 Post Street, YUkon 6-2522, 
Bob Wettstein & Associates. Jerry Nowell, Bob Warner. 


Portland 5, 337 Pittcock Block, 921 S$. W. Washington Street, CApitol 8-4107, 
Bob Wettstein & Associates. 
Publishers of: Chemical Processing/Food Processing/Food Business/Industry Power 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” BG 
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IN ELECTRONICS 


It takes electrical engineering 


In the magical world of electronics, machines almost have minds of their own... 
with analog computers “thinking”’ . . . experimental typewriters answering to the 
spoken word . . . interceptor planes flying themselves . . . and machines helping to 
build still more machines! But—however miraculous these “‘egghead”’ machines 
are, they still can’t think themselves into existence. That takes the intense creative 
brainpower of the electronic engineer. 





You'll find the same sort of creative imagination throughout the entire electrical- 
electronic field ... dreaming up new developments in every branch from atomics 
to appliances, communications to construction. Here’s a fantastic field that’s ex- 
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It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 











to put electricity to work 


ploding with revolutionary ideas and processes, a field that’s growing and changing 

right before your eyes! 

It adds up to an enormous, expanding, equipment-hungry market—eating up 

mountains of materials... finishes... controls... relays... rectifiers . . .ampli- 

fiers. And there’s only one magazine that reaches this entire electrical-electronic 

cae * ’ ~) ! , -- 

market—and that’s ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING! ; ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING’s 55,000 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING sells more because more electrical engineers read it... readers are the men who are shaping 
more engineers than any of the design magazines, and more engineers than any of the products and processes of to- 
the electrical utility magazines. morrow. Are you in their plans? 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING has the largest 
circulation in the electrical-electronic field 


... larger than any utility magazine 


MAGAZINE B 


... larger than any design magazine 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
MAGAZINE C 
MAGAZINE D 


urce SROS—September 22, 1956 


6,000 12,000 18,000 24,000 30,000 














PUBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


to put advertising to work ° "== 


New York 18, New York 











John P. Moorehouse 
Purchasing Agent 
Standard Pressed Steel Company 


“At Standard Pressed Steel, 
management's purchasing philosophy can 
be summarized in a single word—Results! 


“To achieve the optimum results required, 
we have found that a policy of selective 
buying is essential. This presupposes 
more than one source of supply and 
standardization within a competitive field. 


‘tit’s also important for us to know what 
other purchasing departments are doing 
and to learn something about our 
suppliers’ operations and problems... 

if we are to achieve the utmost in value 
buying. That’s why a methods book 

is so important to me. It keeps me informed 
and helps me buy better, faster, 

and more intelligently.” 


PURCHASING 
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here’s why a methods magazine 
is just as important 
to industrial purchasing men 





Like the chemical engineer, the purchasing executive de- 
pends on his own “trade” magazine to keep posted on 
WHAT is going on and HOW to do a good job for his 
company. Without a good methods magazine, neither 
can do as good a job. 


For the industrial buyer this methods magazine is 
PURCHASING. 


From PurcHASING he keeps posted on value analysis, one 
of the latest techniques in scientific purchasing methods. 


In PURCHASING he reads significant case histories, 
reported by editors who themselves have purchasing expe- 
rience. Some of the methods covered regularly include sys- 
tems for record keeping, purchase law, economic factors, 
and purchasing procedures that save time and money. 


This is why PurCHASING is read and studied by purchas- 
ing agents—the men who select sources of supply —to keep 
up to date on WHAT to buy and HOW to buy. 


ele gn NON 


PURCHASING wreazine 


a Conover-Mast publication 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Who are the stand-outs in Residential Air Conditioning ? 


... American Artisan Readers 


Check for yourself — in any market. It’s the 
Key* Warm Air Heating- Residential Air Con- 
ditioning-Sheet Metal Contractors (the type of 
dealers you reach through AMERICAN 
ARTISAN) who are Selling and Installing the 
bulk of the Residential Air Conditioning. 

WHY? Simply because these Key Dealers 
alone have all of the qualifications for effective 
selling of Residential Air Conditioning: 


BW ammcrican Artisan readers have a prime 
prospect list in the millions of homes they 
previously equipped with warm air heating, the 
only type of heating readily adaptable to air 
conditioning. 


2 | American Artisan readers have continuous 
contacts with the builders, architects, and own- 
ers on new homes. As in the past, warm air 
heating dominates, and its counterpart — cool- 


*The 20-25%, 


ing — is the natural responsibility of the one 
installing the heating. 


EF american Artisan Key Dealer readers have 


experience in all phases of air handling. 


EW american Artisan subscribers have the 


ability to handle all planning, engineering, and 
installation work within their own organizations 
—have shop facilities and skilled personnel. 


Gg American Artisan readers have proved 
they know how to merchandise and sell equip- 
ment in this market. 


To reach this top-volume outlet for Residen- 
tial Air Conditioning, concentrate your adver- 
tising in AMERICAN ARTISAN. Cover these 
larger and more progressive dealer-readers by 
consistently selling them in the magazine they 
read —- AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


of the dealers who do 75-80% of all the work in the field. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan Chicago 2 
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Plant Engineerin 


READEX . . . 

the widely accepted 

copy testing laboratory 

for measuring reader interest 
in your advertisements . . . 


¥ x30v3u- ONISZINION] INVId 





READER INTEREST REPORTS 
offered to advertisers upon 
request beginning with 
the July, 1957 issue, 

and every month thereafter 
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the purpose of READEX 


READEX is a nationally accepted research tool which 
provides continuous, comparative information of direct 
benefit to editors and advertisers in improving readership 
of editorial and advertising. Your PLANT ENGINEER- 
ING representative will help you interpret the monthly 
reports, show you how to compile a laboratory of findings 
valuable in designing advertising for conscious reading. 
READEX will help. you build greater reader interest in 
your advertising ... greater results from your advertising 
investment. 


what READEX offers you 


READEX is not intended to compare readership between 
publications or between advertisements of different com- 
panies or products. The greatest value from READEX 
will be obtained by advertisers who use the Reports to 
compare the relative effect of the different copy and layout 
factors. Some of the factors you will be able to measure 
include relative impact of varying size of space, color vs. ad 
black and white, variation in copy themes, relative degrees 
of illustration vs. text, repetition, etc. 


Plan now to use PLANT ENGINEERING’s Readex Rating 
Service. 





Plant Engineering © 


! 


Np Pi BPA SELL THE PLANT ENGINEER AND YOU'VE SOLD YOUR PRODUCT 
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Because we know him well 


you can sell him better... 


Who is he? He’s the man who reads I&EC. 


He buys for the original plant, equipment, and materials market 


Tate alse Glalclanlicel Mm taelesttcm lalelelsiel-te 


We know him well. 


70% of the men who read I&EC work in Design, 
Development, and Research . . . the major sales market, 
where original specifications for equipment and mate- 
rials are written. 

88% of I&EC readers use ads for product, process and 
purchasing information. I&EC readers say they find ads 
helpful and informative particularly when they’re con- 
sidering a specific purchase (46%). In fact, 38.5% report 
buying directly from I&EC ads. 

These figures come from a recent survey of I&EC 
readers conducted by National Analysts, Inc. “The 
Man Who Reads I&EC”, a booklet summarizing the 
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results of this 500-page, 2-volume study is available 


on request. 
2 a a 


Keeping in close touch with I&EC readers is an im- 
portant part of our operation. That’s why Eastman 
Research Organization, Inc., a nationally known firm 
specializing in editorial analysis, has been engaged 
to make continuing studies of IkEC editorial during 
1957. And that’s why John T. Fosdick Associates is 
conducting performance studies of advertisements in 
six issues of IKEC during 1957. 

One fact holds true for editor and advertiser alike: 
because we know him well, you can sell him better. 














INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


— the only magazine specializing in serving 
the original plant, equipment and materials 


market of the Chemical Process Industries. 


AN AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATION 
advertising management 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SNOINSERING CHDMIVTRYE 
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Mill subscription survey reveals 


over 6 readers per copy of 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 





The Question 


Periodically the editor of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL writes 
to companies which have mill subscriptions to PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL to find out who reads these mill copies. 
The request reads as follows: 
“Your mill subscribes to at least one copy of 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL in the name of the 
mill. You can be of tremendous help to me if 
you will indicate below just who reads these 
mill copies.” 


The Response 


Two hundred and six replies were received, of which 
182 showed the breakdown requested. These replies 
indicated 1,213 mill readers, an average of 6.67 readers 
per mill copy. 


The Results 


Analysis of the titles of readers show the following 
breakdown: 


Officers ie park 10.4% 
Mill managers, including 

superintendents 18.2% 
Assistant managers . 5.2% 
Technical directors . 24.6% 
Engineers. . . 16.4% 
Purchasing Agent 3.3% 
Foremen ig ee 5.5% 
Department heads, etc. . 16.4% 


Total 100.0% 


The Projection 


Applying this percentage breakdown to all mill sub- 
scriptions and projecting the average of 6.67 readers 
per mili subscription, the following readers are indi- 
cated: 





Officers 694 


Mill managers, including 


superintendents 1,215 
Assistant managers . 347 
Technical directors . 1,643 
Engineers . 1,095 
Purchasing Agents 224 
Foremen 7 ee 367 
Department heads, etc. . 1,095 

Total 6,680 





The Individual Subscribers 


In addition to mill subscriptions, 2,979 individual mill 
men subscribe to PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. Counting 
these at one reader per copy, the breakdown is as 
follows: 












Officers ge ls 441 
Mill managers, including 

superintendents 555 
Assistant managers . 208 
Technical directors . 322 
Engineers . : 362 
Purchasing Agents 57 
Foremen POLS 541 
Department heads, etc. . 493 






Total Indicated Readership 






When indicated readers are added to individual sub- 
scribers, we note the following totals: 















Officers p fignad 1,138 

Mill managers, including 
superintendents 1,770 
Assistant managers . 555 
Technical directors . 1,965 
Engineers . ‘ 1,457 
Purchasing Agents . 281 
Foremen ee 908 
Department heads, etc. . 1,588 
Total 9,659 





Conclusion 





The unusually high readership per mill copy, combined 
with individual mill subscriptions, goes far toward 
explaining the fact that PAPER TRADE JOURNAL rates 
as the most useful publication in the field among 
mill men. 















Paper Trade Journal 
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15 West 47th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 







PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO e DENVER 
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Who briefs 


“Public opinion is always in advance of the Law,” 
wrote John Galsworthy. True enough. But law- 
yers also influence public opinion. Especially as 
it affects your company. Attorneys help make 
top-level decisions for management. They advise 
and control the spending of investment funds. 
And as government officials — on all levels — 
they make decisions that relate to your com- 
pany’s future. 

That’s why it is essential that your corporate 
advertising reach attorneys, help influence the 
way they think about your company. It can in 
The New York Times. A survey of prominent 
attorneys throughout the U. S. shows that over 
five out of ten read The New York Times regu- 








attorneys on your company? 


larly, prefer it to other general publications. They 
get more information from it than from any other 
single source —— news they need about business, 
industry, politics, government, world affairs. 
Your corporate advertising is information, too. 
It gives attorneys the facts they need to assess 
your company more judiciously. When you pub- 
lish it in The New York Times, you know that it 
will reach these men — as well as the other 
publics all over the U. S. important to you. 


The New York Cimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 





















“Escape velocity’ is the speed a vehicle must achieve 
to break free from the earth’s magnetic field. But it is 
also the fantastic speed with which customers can get 
away from you in the “faster-faster’’ missile market 
unless you stick right close... 


Here’s what you ought to know about the missile market, 





today. In 1951, the government put $21-million into missile 
procurement. In fiscal 1958, it anticipates spending over 
$2-billion. That's a 9500% increase in just seven years! 
Qualified observers see missile production overtaking 
manned aircraft in a few years. No other industry in 
America can match this spectacular growth rate .. . 


A race with obsolescence ... In the missile and rocket field, 





today’s discoveries replace yesterday’s as each new de- 
velopment uncovers new problems, opens the door to new 
techniques. ..in every facet of this many-sided field—com- 
munications and guidance systems, computers, instruments, 
air frame, propellants and propulsion systems, launching 
systems and ground control equipment, special metals. 
Whatever your area of specialization — your equipment, 
components, materials or service—in this avaricious market 
better take a good sharp look right now. | 

No subsidiary of the aircraft industry, the field of missiles 
and rockets is completely separate and individual—different 
product, different problems, and different personnel from 
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top to bottom. Even in those companies competing in both 
fields, the. missile division is separate and autonomous. 

You cannot reach these influences through any aviation 
magazine. Only MISSILES AND ROCKETS gives you special- 
ized coverage of the vital buyer-specifier functions. 


What evidence? Nothing proves this more graphically 


than M/R’s own growth record. Before the initial issue had 
appeared in October, over 6,000 paid subscriptions had 
been received. By April of this year, the record stood at 
13,651 fully paid. Enough already to top the initial guar- 
antee of 13,001 ona fully paid and audited basis. 


Like readers, advertisers have been quick to jump on the 
bandwagon. Already in 1957, 176 leading companies in 


the field have placed over 290 pages of advertising. From 
57 pages in January to 87 in April. ..an upward spiral of 
advertiser excitement with no let-up in sight. For complete 
information on how your products fit this market, please 
contact William H. Pearson, Adv. Director... 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


Magazine of World Astronautics 
PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC._—WORLD’S LARGEST AVIATION PUBLISHERS 
Advertising Headquarters * 17 East 48th Street * New York 17, N. Y 
Executive Offices * 1001 Vermont Avenue, N.W. * Washington 5, D. C. 








Wherever piping is used 


Process Industries 
Manufacturing 
Transportation 
Power Plants 


Public Utilities 


40,000 mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


Mechanical Engineering 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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mechanical engineers design it! 












Piping and duct systems for transporting materials — 
whether air, gas, liquids or solids — require 
ever-increasing complexity of design to solve 

industrial problems or perform highly technical functions in 
research and development. The men who design 

piping systems are mechanical engineers. 


In its immense variety of application, piping includes tanks, 
regulators, fittings of all kinds, pumps and frequently 
insulation. It takes the knowledge and skills of 

mechanical engineering to design these many elements into 
efficient and economical piping systems. 

Through MECHANICAL ENGINEERING you can pipe 
your sales message directly to 40,000 mechanical 


engineers — men responsible for design and 
specification throughout the mechanical industries. 
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How coordinated 


design built 


a new personality for.. 


Jones & Laughlin suspected that 
its long-used trade-mark could 
stand improvement. But select- 
ing a new one was no simple 
task. Here’s how a new ftrade- 
mark was picked and then 
really put to work. 


By J. H. Gardner 

Public Relations & Advertising 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


« A trade-mark is a_ personal 
thing, almost like an individual’s 
name, and there’s a natural tend- 
ency to resist changing it. 

A good trade-mark is generally 
considered to be simple in design 
and distinctinve in appearance, so 
it can be easily recognized and 
readily remembered. It should con- 
vey a feeling about the company 
and product—in the case of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., the idea of 
a modern, progressive company, 
and of the quality and utility of our 
product. 

Although we suspected the old 
mark could stand improvement, we 
felt that a new mark would have 


to prove its superiority beyond any 
doubt before we could accept it. 

The old one was not modern in 
appearance. Its design was not par- 
ticularly outstanding or unique. It 
was quite similar to that of another 
company in the metalworking field, 
even to the ampersand. The amper- 
sand itself which seemed overem- 
phasized considering its relative un- 
importance, is a rather outdated 
symbol and it tended to clutter up 
the design. 


New personality . . We turned 
the problem over to Gerald Stahl, a 
package design consultant who was 
already engaged in creating an 
over-all identification program for 
the packaging of our products. We 
started with packaging and wound 
up with a new trade-mark for our 
corporate personality. 

Jones & Laughlin’s design pro- 
gram consisted of the selection and 
application of a new trade-mark, 
basic design and standard colors 
to all its products, facilities and 
activities. Package designs are now 
in use on products ranging from 
steel sheets and tinplate to nails, 
wire rope and track spike drums. 
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A related corporate identity pro- 
gram includes the design of items 
such as plant signs, truck and 
river transportation equipment, let- 
terheads, shipping tags and labels. 

The Package Designers Council 
thought well enough of the program 
to award it two first prizes as the 
best industrial packaging and best 
coordinated design program of 1956. 

The designer made a _ careful 
study of our old trade-mark as well 
as the marks of leading companies 
in the steel industry and other in- 
dustries. 

Our old mark had at various 
times been reproduced in many dif- 
ferent type faces—Modern Gothic 
Condensed, Futura Bold, Futura 
Ultra Bold, Franklin Gothic, Title 
Gothic, Airport Black Condensed, 
Headline Gothic and Spartan Black. 


Six choices .. A square in shape, 
it was unique only in its use of the 
letters and ampersand, “J&L,” and 
the product identification, “Steel.” 

Six designs were developed for 
consideration. Each took the word, 
“steel,” out of the square and 
placed it underneath. One retained 
the ampersand, the rest discarded 
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Shown here and on the following two spreads 
are examples of the utilization of the new 
trademark in the J&L corporate-wide identifi- 
cation program. The use of this “family” de- 
sign on all packaging, facilities and activities 
constitutes basic, effective advertising for J&L. 





< sr 


Identified . . New trade-mark is printed on kraft paper, used to package tin plate 


(above), also used to package sheet steel. 














Long view . . Panel (above and on op- 
posite page), taken from J&L booklet, 
“The Story Behind Our New Trade- 
mark,’’ shows the myriad uses for the 
new mark, 





| 
Far afield . . Trade-mark brings J&L’s new personality into the hinterlands. Here it 
appears on an oil field supply store. 





Looking it over . . (from left) F. P. Cooper, packaging engi- 





neer; A. N. Johnston, purchasing department, and C. E. Ken- Good choice . . Carolyn Beatty of J&L 
dall, manager, Wire Products Div., compare new nail cartons advertising department picks new track 
with old (on desk). spike package over old. 
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it in favor of connective shapes be- 
tween the “J” and the “L”—squares, 
oblongs, triangles, circles. (See be- 
low.) 

A good case could be made for 
each design. 
@ No. 1 was more attractive than 
the old trade-mark, but it still had 
the disadvantages of overemphasis 
of the ampersand, similarity to 
other marks, and a rather dated 
appearance. 
@ No. 2 had the company letters 
in separate vertical oblongs with a 
square connective. 
@ No. 3 had the letters and an ob- 
long connective in a circle within 
the square. 
@ No. 4 gave a better sense of unity 
of various elements. It discarded 
serifs, employed a triangle connec- 





PREVIOUS 
TRADEMARK 


No. 1 





tive between the base of the let- 
ters. 

@ No. 5 moved the letters closer 
together, with an oblong connective 
in the same tone as the background. 
® No. 6 substituted a small circle 
connective, adding a pleasing varie- 
ty to the design. 

Both 5 and 6 showed the ad- 
vanced design a trade-mark should 
have to make it appropriate for 
future as well as present use. But 
No. 6 seemed preferable in design 
and more symbolic of our products 
and of the rolls used in their man- 
ufacture. 


Severe test . . We compared No. 
6 with other good, recently devel- 
oped trade-marks and found that 
it had the same basic simplicity of 


STEEL STEEL STEEL STEEL STEEL STEEL 


No. 4 


design and modern appearance. It 
was highly distinctive and gave the 
impression of strength and pro- 
gressiveness which we want people 
to have of our company and prod- 
ucts. 

So, we put No. 6 to the test. 

Reproductions of the old trade- 
mark and alternate trade-mark No. 
6 in identical sizes and colors were 
submitted to the design laboratory 
of the Container Corp. of America 
for testing. 

Two series of mechanical tests 
were made of the trade-marks sub- 
mitted. One was a test of relative 
visibility, using a visibility meter 
with a graduated scale ranging from 
complete absence of light to normal 
working light. The tests showed that 
the new trade-mark has 71% 





No. 5 No. 6 
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greater legibility than the old 
trade-mark. 

The second battery of tests was 
performed with the laboratory’s 
ocular camera, which takes a con- 
tinuous series of pictures of the 
eye as it roves over a design. This 
test gave an evaluation of eye im- 
pact, eye retention value, and lay- 
out effectiveness of the two trade- 
marks viewed side by side. Results 
showed that the new trade-mark 
has 300% greater eye impact and 
120% greater eye attraction and 
retention. 

The new design was used on 
mockups of various product pack- 
ages and on typical advertisements 
to judge its suitability for varying 
situations. It was found to be su- 
perior to the previous trade-mark 
on each score as well as highly 
adaptable to varying conditions of 
use. 


Color carries through .. Since 
the trade-mark will be more quick- 
ly recognized if it appears in the 
same manner at all times, it always 
will be printed in black and white, 
or in green and yellow. No other 
colors will be used. 

Positives of the trade-mark with 
the “J.L” square field and the word 
“Steel” below the field are repro- 
duced in either black or green. Re- 
verses of the square field and “Steel” 
are reproduced either in white or 
yellow. 

If the trade-mark is shown on a 
white or light-colored background, 
the positive mark is used. If the 
mark appears on a black or dark- 
colored background, the reverse 
mark is used. This assures maxium 
eye impact for the trade-mark un- 
der all conditions. 

The new trade-mark may also be 
used without the word “Steel.” This 
is done on product packaging and 
in other cases where the use of 
the word would be _ repetitious. 
However, “Steel” is used in most 
cases to further identify the new 
mark with Jones & Laughlin. 

By placing “Steel” outside the 
trade-mark, the _ substitution of 
other product names is made easy. 
Thus, on our product packaging, 
we can show the trade-mark with 
“Nails,” “Pipe,” “Wire Rope” or 
“Tin Plate.” The lettering style used 
for “Steel” is followed for any other 
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product names used with the trade- 
mark. 

Signature logotypes, intended pri- 
marily for use in advertisements, 
literature and various types of 
printed matter, follow the lettering 
style of the new trade-mark. 


Applying the new look .. The 
new trade-mark is appearing on all 
newly-prepared advertisements and 
literature. As present forms are 
reordered and new forms prepared, 
the new trade-mark is being sub- 
stituted for the old. When new 
signs are posted and old signs re- 
painted, the new trade-mark is ap- 
plied. The new trade-mark appears 
on reorders and new orders for let- 
terheads and envelopes, and appears 
as well on the postage meter de- 
sign stamped on outgoing J&L mail. 

It is also introduced on product 
and special exhibits, classified tele- 
phone directory ads, new trucks and 
equipment, older equipment, river 
towboats and barges, product mark- 
ing and packaging, shipping tags 


and labels, service pins, uniforms, 
plant identification buttons and 
matches. And it will be used on 
items where the former trade-mark 
did not appear. 

In short, the new trade-mark is 
being put into play in an orderly, 
economical, practical manner as 
availability of materials and regu- 
lar schedules of maintenance and 
refurbishing permit. 

Our new trade-mark is now en- 
tering into competition with the 
more than half million trade-marks 
currently registered with the Pat- 
ent Office. We believe it gives us 
a strong entry in this highly im- 
portant race for recognition. 

It is easily adaptable to any 
media, and has a basic flexibility 
through its ready application to in- 
dividual products and divisions of 
the corporation. These inherent 
characteristics can make it a real 
aid in the advertising and selling 
of our products, and in furthering 
public recognition of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. * 
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. J&L business paper ad gives prominent dis- 





Y'all come... 


NIAAA annual 


conference: 


all about marketing 


Here’s what is going on at the NIAA’s 35th annual 
conference. Use this schedule as a guide if you're at the 


conference, as a reference if you couldn't make it. 


m= What does the word “market- 
ing” mean? And what does the fu- 
ture of marketing mean to the in- 
dustrial advertising manager . . . to 
the agency man? 

To find the answers to these and 
other marketing, questions, about 
1,500 industrial admen will attend 
this year’s National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association Conference, 
June 9-12, at New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

General theme of this 35th an- 
nual conference is “This is mar- 
keting . . . orienting your entire 
business to the customer.” Here’s 





Read IM’s July issue for 
full report on conference. 





what NIAA President John C. 
Freeman has to say about it: 
“Although most conventions have 
a theme, few follow them. Not so 
with NIAA’s 35th! Every speaker 
for the entire three-day program 


has been personally contacted and 
thoroughly briefed on the theme. 
Furthermore, each day has its own 
‘sub-theme’ and one man_ has 
taken the responsibility of build- 
ing each day’s program and coor- 
dinating its message with the other 
two and the over-all theme. 

“This will mean that everything 
that happens between Monday’s 
luncheon and Wednesday’s dinner 
will move from step to step. On 
Monday, we'll be talking top man- 
agement subjects to the advertis- 
ing manager and special top man- 
agement guests who will be invited. 

“Tuesday, the marketing team 
gets the spotlight. Successful case 
histories here, proving the effective- 
ness of planned integration of all 
business functions under the mar- 
keting umbrella. 

“Wednesday’s program is beamed 
to the advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager and his agency team- 
mates. Here’s where the adman 


learns how to put these modern 
management ideas to work. 

“The whole program is designed 
to be taken and used in a 1-2-3 
order. You'll miss part of the wal- 
lop—and many good ideas—if you 
do not see each segment in order. 
We hope you'll make the most of 
this opportunity to bring your top 
management in on Monday; other 
members of the team on Tuesday. 
This is a real ‘package deal.’ See 
you at the Waldorf.” 


the program 


SUNDAY; JUNE 9 

8:30 a.m. to 12 noon—board of directors 
meeting 

12 noon to 8 p.m.—tegistration, off main 
lobby 

2 p.m. to 5 p.m.—committee meetings 

6 p.m. to “?”—“Get acquainted” buffet 
(informal). Hobnob with new and 
old friends and play bingo. Buffet 
served 7 p.m. to 9 p.m., Starlight 
roof. 
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MONDAY; JUNE 10 


8 a.m. to 5 p.m.—registration, Ballroom 
Foyer 

9:30 a.m. to 12 noon—annual meeting of 
members in Grand Ballroom. Presid- 
ing: Ralston B. Reid, manager, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Ap- 
paratus Sales Division, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N.Y., and 
NIAA chairman of the board. 

12:30 p.m.—management day luncheon in 
Grand Ballroom. Presiding: Ralston 
B. Reid. “Welcome” by Benton W. 
S. Dodge, general conference chair- 
man and director, advertising and 
sales promotion, Gulf Oil Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Also, “New Product 
Management—Key to Business 
Growth and Survival,” by Dr. Wil- 
son Randle, senior partner, Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, New York. 

2:30 p.m.—“Understanding Marketing 
and What It Can Do for Industrial 
Advertising,” in Grand Ballroom. 
Presiding: Benton W.S. Dodge, mod- 
erator: Charles E. St. Thomas, spe- 
cialist, marketing service communi- 
cations. General Electric Co., New 
York. Speeches: “The Move Toward 
Marketing—Why It's Happening 
Now,” by Dr. Ralph J. Watkins, 
director of research, Dun & Brad- 
street, New York. “The Move To- 
ward Marketing—What It Really 
Is,” by Robert L. Gibson, vice-presi- 
dent, Chemical & Metallurgical Di- 
vision, General Electric Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass. “The Move Toward 
Marketing—How To Do It,” by Dr. 
Henry Bund, vice-president, Re- 
search Institute of America, New 
York. 

5 p.m.—adjournment 

7:30 p.m. to 10 p.m.—Parade of indus- 
trial films. Examples of industrial 
films of new production methods, 
new techniques, innovations. Com- 
mentary by Thomas W. Hope, Non- 
theatrical Film Department, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


TUESDAY; JUNE 11 

8 am. to 9:30 a.m.—members-at-large 
breakfast. Chairman: Lloyd A. Rag- 
er, advertising manager, Le Tour- 
neau-Westinghouse Co., Peoria, III. 

8 am. to 9:30 a.m.—chapter officers’ 
breakfast. Chairman: John C. Free- 
man, president, NIAA, New York. 

9 am.—"“The Face of Lincoln,” an eye- 
opener movie, Grand Ballroom. 

9:30 a.m.—"The Marketing Team in Ac- 
tion,” Grand Ballroom. Presiding: 
Harry J. Deines, program chairman 
and vice-president, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, New York. Program co- 
ordinator and moderator: M. E. 
Ziegenhagen, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Worthington 
Corp., Harrison, N.J. “The Fence 
Business,” a sound-slide humorous 
spot-lighting of the weaknesses of 
“compartmentized” thinking in sales, 
advertising, research, production, 
etc—— and of the opportunities for 
the customer-oriented ad man 
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On the distaff side . . In addition to Sunday's ''Get Acquainted" buffet 
and Wednesday's annual banquet, the women can look forward to sight- 
seeing trips, a tv show, a sail around Manhattan Island and other func- 
tions designed to keep them entertained. A special headquarters suite 
has been reserved and will serve as the hub of activity. Morning coffee 
will be available as well as cards and other forms of entertainment. 


For your convenience . . An accomodations booth will be in operation 
during the three days of the conference to help you obtain tickets to 
famous Broadway shows, sporting events, concerts, television shows and 
radio broacasts. The booth will offer information on night clubs, as to 
atmosphere, floor shows, feature performers, etc. 








Speeches: “Marketing Is People 
Working Together,’ by Charles 
Guzzo, vice-president, marketing, 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“How We Put Advertising and Sales 
Promotion at the Center of the Mar- 
keting Program,” by Paul B. Nelson, 
Jr., advertising manager, Rome Ca- 
ble Corp., Rome, N.Y. “How We 
Use Facts to Build a Market,” by 
Alfred J. Fava, vice-president and 
general manager, Bakery Division, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York. “How We Put the Mar- 
keting Concept in Action—and 
Boosted Sales 35% in Six Months,” 
by Earl B. Holdren, partner, Ed 
Wolff & Associates, Rochester, N.Y. 

11:50—adjournment from morning ses- 
sions. 

2:30 p.m.—“How Marketing Is Organ- 
ized and Works at Koppers,” by 
Thomas H. Cable, manager of mar- 
keting methods and personnel de- 
velopment, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Presiding: George A. Frye, 
NIAA secretary-treasurer and vice- 
president, Doyle, Kitchen & Mc- 
Cormick, New York. Also, “Gates 
Instead of Fences,” a picture-story 
summary of the day’s lessons. 

3:30 p.m.—‘Putting Research to Work” 
(LA.R.I. presentation) by Dr. 
Joseph E. Bachelder, managing di- 
rector, Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute, Princeton, N.J. 

5 p.m.—adjournment 

7:30 p.m. to 10:00 p.m.—treshowing of 
industrial films from Monday eve- 
ning. 


WEDNESDAY; JUNE 12 

8 a.m. to 9:30 a.m.—public service com- 
mittee breakfast, visual media com- 
mittee breakfast and publicity com- 
mittee breakfast—all at Belmont 
Plaza hotel. 

9 am. to 9:30 a.m.—‘“Amazing What 
Color Can Do,” an_ eye-opener 
movie. 

9:30 a.m.—‘“Capital Spending . . . Key to 
America’s Prosperity,” by Dr. Dex- 
ter Keezer, vice-president and direc- 
tor, Department of Economics, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. New 
York. Presiding: R. C. Sickler, Sr., 
assistant division manager, product 
advertising, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 


mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

10:15 a.m.—“How to Give Your Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion More 
Market Power,” moderated by H. 
James Christy, manager, Portrait 
Photograph Advertising Division, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
“How to Organize Your Advertising 
Department for Marketing,” by 
Robert G. Baumann, partner, Cresap, 
McCormick & Paget, New York, as- 
sisted by Ralph Van Hoorn, princi- 
pal associate, Cresap, McCormick 
& Paget. “How to Collect Product 
and Market Facts,” by Frederick P. 
Harvey, vice-president, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, New York, assisted 
by Charles E. Wilson, group head, 
advertising research, Esso Standard 
Oil Co., New York. “How to Use 
These Facts,” by Burchard Day, ad- 
vertising manager, Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y., assisted by 
Al Bloom, advertising manager, 
Scientific Instrument Division, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. Ro- 
chester, N.Y. 

12 noon—recess from morning sessions 

12:30 p.m.—-Canadian day luncheon. Pre- 
siding E. H. Woodley, NIAA vice- 
president and advertising manager, 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montre- 
al, Quebec, Canada. “Knee Deep in 
Gold,” by Don Henshaw, MacLaren 
Advertising, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

2:30 p.m.—‘“How to Evaluate Results,” 
by Howard G. Sawyer, vice-presi- 
dent, James Thomas Chirurg Co., 
Boston, Mass., assisted by Dr. Mar- 
cello L. Vidale, Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. Presiding: 
R. C. Meyer, NIAA vice-president, 
and director of market development, 
U.S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3:15 p.m.—First public report on NIAA’s 
1956-57 budget survey by John J. 
O'Rourke, committee chairman, John 
J. O'Rourke Advertising, San Fran- 


cisco. 
3:35 p.m—NIJAA “Bestseller” awards 
presentation. Special feature: A 


“live” case history of the top win- 
ner. The story behind it, the cam- 
paign, the result, by the team that 


created it. 
7 p.m.—annual dinner in the Grand Ball- 
room. 7 
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How to cut salesmen’s territories 


---and make them like it 


IM's ‘Barnstorming with Brainstorming’ caravan moves to St. Louis 


where a 10-man panel came up with 65 ways to convince salesmen they're 


= One of the toughest problems 
yet put to a “Barnstorming with 
Brainstorming” panel — convinc- 
ing salesmen that they are better 
off even though their territories 
have been cut — was tackled by 
members of the Industrial Market- 
ing Club of St. Louis on February 7. 

A panel of ten, with help of other 
members of the club attending the 
regular meeting, took the “toughie” 
in stride, however, and came up 
with 65 possible solutions. The 
brainstorming session was one of 
IM’s continuing series being held in 
cooperation with various industrial 
marketing clubs throughout the 
country. 


The problem . . Our company — 
Acme Manufacturing Corp. — has 
long been recognized as a medium- 
sized manufacturer of electrical 
equipment and supplies. We sell 


better off with smaller territories. Here are 30 of the ideas... 


primarily through our own sales 
representatives, who work out of 
district offices in key cities. Re- 
cently, we bought out one of our 
strongest competitors — Major 
Electric Co. 

As a result of the merger, a new 
corporation — the Acme-Major 
Electric Corp. — has been formed 
and the sales forces of both former 
competitors have been integrated. 
The new company organization and 
our new trade name (Acme-Major) 
have been heavily promoted through 
an expanded advertising program. 
All products of both companies 
have been brought under the 
Acme-Major name _ identification. 

With the combined sales forces, 
individual salesmen now have 
smaller territories but a broader 
line to sell. True to the code of in- 
dustrial salesmen, however, the 
boys out in the field are scream- 
ing their heads off about having 
their territories cut and protesting 
that they now have so many prod- 
ucts to handle they can’t possibly 
represent all of them _ properly. 
Added to this is the problem of now 
having to represent products they 
once sold hard against. 


Management has decided that the 
problem is serious and that unrest 
in the district offices will seriously 
affect sales during the critical pe- 
riod of readjustment unless some- 
thing is done about it immediately. 
The reallocation of sales territories 
has been carefully researched and 
indications are that every salesman 
actually is in a position to exceed 
his previous sales with no more ef- 
fort than before. 

A special budget of $50,000 plus 
1% of sales exceeding quotas 
(based on the combined sales of the 
merged companies during 1956) has 
been established for a program to 
resolve the problem. We have been 
given 10 days to get this program 
underway. 

What can we do to “sell” the 
salesmen on their improved posi- 
tion and get the sales force steamed 
up about its new opportunities? 


The panel .. Karl Everhardt, 
Leschen Wire Rope Co; Gil 
Flaugher, Martine-Flaugher Ad- 
vertising; O. R. French, Oakleigh R. 
French & Associates; Noble Hale, 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co.; Don 
Herrmann, A. R. Mogge Advertis- 
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ing; Chandler Holmes, Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; James Langan, Metal 
Goods Corp.; William Marsden, 
Vestal Inc.; Norman Rau, D’Arcy 
Advertising; H. von P. Thomas, 
Bussman Electric Co. and Dick 
Hodgson, IM executive editor. 
The following 30 ideas have been 
selected by IM’s editors from the 
65 solutions suggested by the panel. 


1. Send each salesman a report on 
the research which shows that 
every salesman is in a position to 
exceed his previous sales. 

2. Have the president and sales 
manager cover a territory in each 
district along with the salesman to 
really stimulate the thing; then 
show the rest of the salesmen what 
has been done. 

3. Initially, have teams of salesmen 
work together — one from each of 
the former companies. Thus, they 
will learn each other’s selling points. 
4. The merger no doubt enlarges 
the research and engineering de- 
partment. This will result in better 
products up and down the line and 
much can be made of this. 

5S. Emphasize that customers like to 
deal with salesmen who handle 
complete lines and do some research 
to back up this fact, if possible. 

6. How about trying a “band- 
wagon” approach through a series 
of big sales meetings in the various 
districts? 

7. Why not a closed-circuit tele- 
vision sales meeting with frank talk 
from top company executives? 

8. Get customers in on the “band- 
wagon” approach by holding shows 
of the combined lines. 
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8. Perhaps it would be possible to 
arrange a special bonus or commis- 
sion for sale of products of the 
“other” company — former Acme 
salesmen get special credit for sale 
of ex-Major products; former Major 
salesmen get special credit for sale 
of ex-Acme products. 
10. Have salesmen brainstorm the 
problem so they will feel that they 
are “a part” of the final solution. 
11. How about a weekly report on 
this year as opposed to last year, 
with an immediate cash payment 
for each salesman who is above 
quota for the same week of the 
previous year? 
12. Run a major sales incentive 
contest with prizes for those who 
exceed quotas. 
13. Bombard the salesmen with a 
direct mail piece sent to his home 
every day for a month, putting the 
facts before him one at a time. 
14. Plan a special direct mail cam- 
paign aimed at the salesman’s 
wife. Show her how her husband 
is now better off due to the merger 
. and try to get her to explain 
it to him. 
15. Combine this with the sales in- 
centive campaign, with prizes for 
salesmen’s wives as well as the 
salesmen. 
16. Why not make the contest a 
competition between districts to get 
the former Acme and Major sales- 
men to pull together as a team and 
in so doing learn more about each 
others’ products? 
17. Get the salesmen thinking posi- 
tively about the situation. Stage a 
contest with big prizes for best an- 
swers to “Why I can sell .. .” or 
“The best advantages of the for- 
mer competitor’s products.” 
18. Or you could get them to tell 
why they have an opportunity to 
make more money as a result of 
the merger. 
19. The first thing to do is to sell 
the salesmen on the idea — the 
reason behind the territorial selec- 
tion — and then you can go into 
the sales contest thing. 
20. You can carry that off in in- 
dividual mailings to the salesman’s 
home when he has time to think 
about it. They could come as, “Why 
your territory has been reduced;” 
then “Your territory will still show 
the same profit.” Follow this with, 


“Answers will be on your desk 
Monday morning.” 

21. Another contest idea — award 
a prize to the first salesman to sell 
more of his “new” line than he does 
of the old one. 

22. Set up a special sales club open 
to all who sell a higher percentage 
of the new line. 

23. We have enough money for a 
good movie, too. 

24. Organize a special sales train- 
ing team to travel around and work 
directly with the salesmen. 

25. Set up a “home office” crew to 
call every salesman on the phone 
and answer his questions. 

26. Primarily, salesmen are inter- 
ested in making money. Thus, a re- 
search job should be done to prove 
to them that the concentration in 
a smaller area will produce greater 
results for them personally in their 
pay checks. 

27. Analyze the individual sales- 
man’s potential. Find out how much 
he should be able to make. Then 
send him half of a check for this 
amount and send succeeding por- 
tions of the check to him as he be- 
gins to work on his quota so that at 
the end, if he made it, he would 
have a complete check. 

28. Work on building salesman al- 
legiance to the new corporation. 
Possibly you could offer shares of 
stock as bonuses. 

29. Prepare a comic hook explain- 
ing the situation in down-to-earth 
language. 

30. Take the most dissatisfied sales 
group and put them to work sell- 
ing the program. Often that is a 
sure way to beat such a problem. ® 
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Seems like everybody in industrial advertising is talking about 


business puper editorial quality these days. Here are some views on 


the subject from a man who knows it well . 


By Albert J. Forman 
Editor 


Electronic Technician Magazine 
New York 


= Fine editorial quality, like truth 
and beauty, evokes almost unani- 
mous. approval. However, this 
agreement in principle often falls 
under a haze of confusion when we 
try to apply it to specific situations. 

There are a variety of different 
publication formats, each with its 
own appeal. But despite the differ- 
ences, there are certain tangible 
elements constituting a common de- 
nominator of quality. 

For advertising and marketing 
men who use business publications 
as a medium for promoting their 
products, the ability to evaluate edi- 
torial quality is essential. Let’s cite 
just two of the more obvious rea- 
sons. If the editorial is poor, it does 
not receive intent reading, and 


neither do the ads. Furthermore, an 
carries 


advertised product some 





. a business paper edifor. 


identification or association with the 
magazine; if the reader has faith 
and interest in the editorial mate- 
rial, some of the creditability and 
good will happily rub off on the 
ads. 

Rare is the advertising expert 
who does not think he can spot edi- 
torial excellence or failure in a few 
minutes flat. And sometimes he can. 
But more often than not, the basis 
for his judgment is a touch of 
guesswork and mysticism combined 
with reliance on a bare few objec- 
tive criteria. 

Granted that the evaluation of 
editorial quality is elusive and 
without the equivalent benefits of 
statistical circulation analysis and 
renewal percentage, it is still true 
that there is a firm yardstick—or 
more correctly, “yardsticks”—for 
measuring quality. There is no 
magic. It’s a matter of looking for 
specific results from the investment 
of editorial time, money and pub- 
lishing savvy. 






There are four basic touchstonés 
in evaluating the effectiveness of 
business paper editorial: 
Appearance. 

Communication. 

Scope. 

Service. 


These functions overlap and are 
often mutually dependent. Indeed, 
they had better be well integrated. 
For different types of publications, 
each function takes on a slightly 
modified degree of importance, but 
this is not much of a problem since 
media buyers are usually most in- 
terested in comparing the relative 
positions of the few publications 
covering a particular field. 

Before going into the details of 
the four major functions, may I 
sound one word of caution: Do not 
judge the merits of a publication 
on the basis of what you as a mar- 
keting man prefer. Difficult as it 
may be, try to project yourself into 
the attitude of the reader you are 
attempting to reach; chances are a 
number of his problems and preju- 
dices are different from yours. 


Appearance .. Beauty may be 
skin deep, but that thin layer of 
dermis plays a good-sized role in 
life. An attractive publication ap- 
pearance is helpful in luring the 
reader to the pearls of wisdom 
within. 

The first thing we see is the cov- 
er. If it is good looking, and evokes 
interest, the reader is more likely 
to be induced to see what is in- 
side. A near-identical cover every 
month may cause the reader to 
think he has seen the issue. If one 
magazine uses three or four colors 
while his competition relies on one 
or two, score for the fellow who 
dug deeper down in his pockets to 
attract readers. 

Watch the mechanicals. If you 
see poor color registration, broken 
rules, fuzzy type, cheap paper and 
messy halftones month after month, 
you have a hint of more than one 
corner being cut. 

Layout considerations enter the 
realm of artistry, but the main 
question is whether the copy is easy 
to read and pleasant to look at. Are 
solid masses of type broken up? 
Are the cuts and texts put together 
in slipshod pastepot style? Is it too 
crammed? Is it too open, giving a 
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phony airy appearance? 


Communication . . Communication 
is used here in thé sense of a pub- 
lication’s bridging the gap bétween 
editor and réadéer, much as an elo- 
quent speaker conveys his thoughts 
to an audience. Independent of the 
content of a speech, the speaker’s 
appearance, delivery technique, en- 
thusiasm, gestures and personality 
nuances determine whether he can 
hold his audience. So it is with 
publications. 

Each publication has a unique 
personality. If there is some element 
in the editorial slant that provides 
a lively personal touch, it will give 
the reader a feeling of vested in- 
terest. In a sense, it should “reach” 
the reader. 

Do the editorials talk to the 
reader in his own language, or are 
they ivory tower pronouncements? 
Are there interesting industry tid- 
bits and sidelights? Does the “Let- 
ters” column honestly reflect reader 
reactions? 

If an editor wants to turn a 
reader into a friend and supporter, 
the door to reading must be wide 
open, Is the table of contents readi- 
ly accessible, or must the reader go 
on a scavenger hunt for it? Are 
certain regular features found in 
the same location and sequence 
every month? In other words, does 
dependability convey itself to the 
reader? 

Be on the alert for extremes. 
Subdued cleverness in artwork and 
headlines is superior to both avant 
garde innovation or unimaginative 
plodding. It’s not easy to live with 
either a revolutionary or a dullard. 


Scope .. An audited circulation 
statement tells you who is receiving 
the business publication (assuming 
you are critical enough to use au- 
dited publications exclusively). The 
next consideration is whether or not 
the editorial material covers the 
field properly. Space salesmen not- 
withstanding, no periodical can be 
all things to all people. 

Shrewd editing focuses on the 
few primary interests of the great 
majority of readers, and fills in the 
marginal material which may be 
essential to the few. An editor who 
gives equal weight to too many fac- 
ets is providing scant coverage of 
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Editorial Checklist 
Cover design 

Printing quality 
Readable layout 
Personality & liveliness 
Editorial accessibility 
Feature continuity 
Topical balance 

Topical coverage 
Editorial depth 
Editorial pages. 
Editorial-ad page ratio 
Integration with reader 
needs 

Editorial clarity 
Editorial accuracy 
Helpful innovations 
Article selectivity 
Authoritative 

Scoops & reporting speed 
Editorial independence 
Editorial integrity 
Reader preferences 





the primary interests. Conversely;. 
the editor who concentrates every- 
thing on the single most important 
topic is leaving his readers’ second-- 
ary interests completely unsatisfied). 
The goal should be an optimum: 
area of topical balance where read-- 
er interests are covered by the edi-- 
torial in about the same proportion— 
al balance. 

Though business publications 
function in the here and now, a 
modest editorial attention to the 
future, to inspiration, to expansion, 
even to pie in the sky as it relates 
to the reader’s potential, is certain- 
ly a worth while fillip — as long as 
it does not overpower the primary 
objectives. 

The measure of editorial scope: 
in. relation to your product is gen- 
erally not determined on the basis 
of how many articles have been 
run on the narrow aspects of that 
specific subject, but rather on the 
most important topics associated 
broadly with your product. 

For example, if you manufacture: 
replacement phonograph motors, 
you should be more interested in 
audio articles generally than sim- 
ply motors. After all, a reader who: 
is in the business of repairing any 








audio item will most likely buy re- 
placement phono motors. 

Editorial depth is still another 
important consideration. Does _ it 
mesh with the reader’s level? For 
instance, an article on patents could 
become tangled in complex legali- 
ties in a bar association publication, 
but not in an engineering magazine. 
Speaking of technical magazines, 
unless your training qualifies you 
to judge technical depth, survey the 
readers for judgment; don’t rely 
on your superficial estimate that it 
“looks very technical.” 

One more thing about editorial 
scope. Keep an eye peeled for di- 
rection and continuity of direction. 
Does the editor have a definite goal 
that he consistently works toward, 
or do his selections keep shifting 
without substantial reason? 


Service .. All that has gone be- 
fore is by way of leading up to the 
heart of the editorial matter: How 
well is the editorial serving reader 
needs? 

Two valid measures of quantity 
are number of editorial pages and 
editorial-to-advertising page ratio. 
In other words, is the publisher 
plowing back a substantial portion 
of his income to serve subscribers, 
or is he draining the book? 

Quantity without quality has lit- 
tle significance, so let’s examine 
some of the elements contributing 
toward quality service. 

Is the scope of editorial coverage 
closely integrated with reader 
needs? In a merchandising publica- 
tion, for example, are much needed 
prices, style trends, regional mar- 
ket reports, sales campaigns and 
customers’ preferences adequately 
covered to keep readers broadly 
abreast of conditions? 

Are the contents clear and ac- 
curate? In technical books, most 
admen may not be able to evaluate 
the technical quality of many arti- 
cles, but someone on the client’s 
technical staff should come in 
handy. Poor content is one of the 
major disservices to readers, and 
its occurrence is much more com- 
mon than some marketing experts 
suspect. 

Innovation is another good meas- 
ure of service. New ideas and pub- 
lishing features of a practical and 
helpful nature show the creative 









forces at work. Watch the timing to 
see who are the bellwethers and 
who the followers. Comment on 
publications that refuse to budge 
from the straight and narrow rut 
would be superfluous. 

Some editors, either through in- 
ertia or lack of sufficient editorial 
money, are prone to make editorial 
mountains out of subjects that de- 
serve molehill treatment. Puffing up 
a run-of-the-mill new product into 
the giant proportions of a major 
article may tickle the product’s pro- 
ducer, but such article inflation 
cheats the reader out of valuable 
information that should have oc- 
cupied the space. Keen article se- 
lectivity is the desired goal. 

Is the trade paper an industry 
authority, or just a collector of as- 
sorted releases? Are the writers 
and editors accomplished in their 
fields? Is the publication widely 
quoted? 

How fast do the ¢ditors pick up 
the news? Are they alert to new 
trends? How many scoops and 
meaningful exclusives does the 
paper have to its credit? 

Independence is one of the top 
criteria for editorial quality. Re- 
member the old saying, “He who 
would please all, pleases none.” A 
publication that is afraid to call the 
shots honestly, even stepping on its 
readers’ and advertisers’ toes if 
justice and good reporting warrant, 
should expect to get the crumbs. 

Closely related to the important 
yardstick of independence is the 
publisher who trades editorial for 
advertising space, and the editor 
who sells advertising. These are the 
panhandlers of publishing, and do 
not deserve trust. 

Even though the advertiser may 
think he has gained extra publicity, 
his long term loss is more dominant. 
Chances are the publication extends 
the horse trading to other adver- 
tisers, weakening the relative 
prominence of his own puff. 

Furthermore, in time, the readers 
catch on, even if they can not put 
their fingers on the exact cause of 
their dissatisfaction. The reader has 
been sold short, and eventually he 
may lose confidence in both ads 
and editorial published in that 
magazine. “No deal” is a good deal 
for editorial integrity. 


Survey reader preference. . 
In addition to your own compara- 
tive evaluation of editorial quality 
in publications competitively serv- 
ing the same field, a survey of read- 
er preference is an excellent guide. 
Don’t rely on self-serving studies 
by publishers. Either your own sur- 
vey, or that made by another im- 
partial advertiser to a neutral list 
(telephone books, association ros- 
ters, etc.), can go far in determining 
the choices of your customers—the 
readers. 


In summary, a good-looking book, 
one that communicates itself in a 
personal sense to the reader, one 
that covers the field with sensible 
direction, and one that is deter- 
mined to spend the money and ef- 
fort to serve its readers honestly 
come hell or high pressure, is the 
business publication with editorial 
quality. 

And to paraphrase an eminent 
government official, “What’s good 
for editorial quality is good for ad- 
vertising!” “ 
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- Cover of Magnaflux Corp. sales 


folder on fluorescent inspection is illustrated with fluorescent 


printing inks. Headline, arrow, and defect on part “glow. 


This ad shines 


= For the Magnaflux Corp., Chi- 
cago, the use of fluorescent offset 
printing inks on a recent sales pro- 
motion folder was a “natural.” The 
booklet explains fluorescence as 
used in industrial inspection. 
(Fluorescent penetrant inspection 
is used to find pores, cracks and 
crack-like defects in non-magnetic 
solids. A solution is applied to the 


ua 


part to be inspected, rinsed, and in- 
spected under a black light. Under 
the light, the fluorescent solution 
that has been “pulled” into the 
cracks glows with a fluorescent 
brilliance, thus marking the de- 
fects.) 

So, on the cover and on various 
spreads of the booklet, the actual 
appearance of parts inspected under 
black light is shown with fluores- 
cent printing inks. a 
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Big splash for a big project 


PORT ARTHUR 


FORT WILLIAM 
Cn. SUPERIOR 


How 12 Cities Promot the 


DULUTH 


Practically every known promotional medium is being 


used by the U. S. and Canadian cities which stand to 


gain most from the giant St. Lawrence Seaway. Here’s 


a detailed account of the promotion the cities and their 


industries are doing and how they're doing it. 


By Leo Anderson 


IM Managing Editor 


= Seldom has a single project gen- 
erated such a concerted burst of 
civic pride as has the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

All along the 2,300-mile course of 
this long-dreamed-of route to the 
sea, port cities are proudly pro- 
claiming their advantages. 

“Chicago—Supermarket of the 
World,’ “Buffalo—Futures Un- 
limited,” “Milwaukee—World Trade 
Port,” “Port Arthur—Centre of the 
Continent.” These are some of the 
catch phrases in a many-angled 
promotional campaign. 

The cities themselves and their 
port authorities generally are spear- 
heading the promotion, strong]: 
aided by local chambers of com- 
merce and local industry. 


The good example. . In Milwau- 
kee, often held up as a city for other 
ports to emulate in getting ready for 
Seaway traffic and Seaway-bred in- 
dustry, plans are under way to 
spend about $10,000,000 improving 
port and industrial facilities. The 
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city and its industries are aggres- 
sively promoting these improve- 
mtents. 

The city will spend $1,500 this 
year on advertising in marine di- 
rectories and shipping publications 
and another $1,500 on special port 
promotional publications. These 
promotions only begin to tell the 
story. Milwaukee companies run ads 
tied in directly or indirectly with 
the Seaway in Business Week, For- 
tune, Newsweek, Time, Time Inter- 
national, U. S. News & World Re- 
port and the Wall Street Journal. 

A year ago, several Milwaukee 
companies ran large space ads in the 
New York Journal of Commerce 
emphasizing Milwaukee’s impor- 
tance in connection with the Sea- 
way. 

Direct mail efforts include the 
Port of Milwaukee’s mailings of its 
port publications and a campaign to 
some 5,000 manufacturing com- 
panies being conducted by the In- 
dustries Division of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce. 

Charles G. Crabb, head of the 
association’s Industries Division, 
says, “Success of the port program 


may be partly attributable to paid 
advertising, but is believed largely 
due to diligent efforts of Harbor 
Commission staff, long range pro- 
motion before civic and industrial 
groups, our association’s world- 
trade stimulation activities, strong 
editorial support of the local press, 
excellent news coverage and a gen- 
eral pattern of community interest 
of which paid advertising represents 
only a small part.” 

Milwaukee has an advantage over 
its Lake Michigan neighbors by 
having the largest ship-loading 
crane on the Great Lakes. The giant 
crane puts Milwaukee's big neigh- 
bor to the south, Chicago, in the 
paradoxical position of having to 
ship its heaviest export products to 
Milwaukee by rail so they can be 
loaded by the big crane. 
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Big city’s big plans . . Chicago, 
however, is making progress on its 
plans to become the greatest of the 
Seaway ports. 

As the largest exporter (mostly 
via New York) of manufactured 
products and the largest consumer 
of imports among all American 
cities, Chicago stands to gain more 
than any other city from the Sea- 
way, says Thomas H. Coulter, chief 
executive officer of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce & Industry. 

Mr. Coulter predicts that “within 
the next 25 years, Chicago can be- 
come America’s greatest city.” A 
good deal of this expected growth is 
based upon the Seaway. 

Physically, the Chicago port area 
now is in a stage of tremendous 
development. A huge deep water 
port is being constructed at Lake 
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Calumet. The Calumet-Sag channel, 
which connects Chicago to the Il- 
linois-Mississippi river system is be- 
ing widened. And industries are 
picking sites for plants in the Lake 
Calumet area. 

Promotionally, the biggest project 
under way now is the Chicagoland 
Fair, which will run from June 28 
through July 14. The Seaway and 
the Port of Chicago will have an 
important part in the fair, which is 
billed as a “showcase of products 
produced and services available in 
Chicago.” The fair, sponsored by the 
Association of Commerce & Indus- 
try, is expected to draw about 
500,000 visitors to see more than 100 
exhibits. 

The association also conducts a 
continuing direct mail campaign 
aimed at attracting commerce and 
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industry to the area. The campaign 
bills Chicago as the “world trans- 
portation capital” and says “firms 
which use Chicago as their chief 
headquarters or as their primary 
base of operations have numerous 
advantages of great economic worth 
over their competitors who are lo- 
cated elsewhere.” 

The association is running no 
space advertising, but Chicago com- 
panies, with the encouragement of 
the association, are. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, for instance, 
recently ran a full-color spread ad 
in Fortune telling Seaway develop- 
ments in Chicago and what they 
will mean to commerce and indus- 
try. 


Overseas advertising . . Another 
U. S. city highly active in Seaway 
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Widespread promotion . . 


The panel at right shows some typical! 
pieces in the far-flung Seaway promo- 
tion campaign. They are (from left) 
cover of a Port of Milwaukee booklet, 
folder put out by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce & Industry, first page 
of Cleveland’s special section in Europe- 
an edition of New York Herald Tribune, 
full-page ad promoting the Port of Mon- 
treal in special Seaway edition of the 
Financial Post and ad run in the Mil- 
waukee Journal (by the Journal). 





promotion is Cleveland, which lays 
claim to being the first Great Lakes 
port to promote itself in Europe 
with newspaper ads. That was in 
March, 1956, when the European 
edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune, published in Paris, carried 
a special 16-page, tabloid-size sup- 
plement promoting Cleveland’s gen- 
eral business health, its industrial 
growth and its port facilities. The ad 
contained editorial-type material as 
well as display ads by four Cleve- 
land banks, an electric utility, a 
chemical company, a_ stevedore 
company and the city itself. 

Cleveland, like Milwaukee, is 
proud of the advance preparation it 
has made for the Seaway in improv- 
ing bridges and channels, so that 
now—two years before the Seaway 
is due to open—port facilities are 
almost completely ready to accom- 
modate the bigger ships which the 
Seaway will bring. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce has set up a special Seaway 
Committee to promote the city in 
relation to the Seaway. And the 
chamber’s affiliate, the Cleveland 
World Trade Association, also is 
active in such promotion. 

The Seaway Committee is pre- 
paring literature promoting the 
Cleveland area. And private indus- 
try, particularly the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., has been 
running ads in national publica- 
tions calling attention to the city’s 
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position on the Seaway. The electric 
company and Republic Steel Corp. 
also have films and slides promoting 
the Seaway and the Cleveland 
area. 


North of the border . . Milwau- 
kee, Chicago and Cleveland appear 
to be the U. S. cities most actively 
promoting the Seaway. And across 
the border, Canada’s two largest 
cities—Montreal and Toronto—take 
similar honors in that nation. 
Montreal, at the eastern end of 
the Seaway, always has been a deep 
water port—in effect, an ocean port. 
And there was. some fear that per- 


haps ports farther west would 
eclipse Montreal once the Seaway is 
completed. 


“That kind of talk is poppycock,” 
says George S. Mooney, director of 
the St. Lawrence Municipal Bureau, 
an organization aimed at safeguard- 
ing and promoting Montreal’s inter- 
ests in regard to the Seaway. 

Montreal is booming ahead with 
plans aimed at keeping the city the 
biggest in Canada and at keeping 
the port of Montreal the nation’s 
top ocean shipping center. In the 
past three years, the port has spent 
$15,000,000 on improvement and ex- 
pansion. And when all improve- 
ments are finished, the expenditure 
is expected to total approximately 
$25,000,000. 

The St. Lawrence Municipal Bu- 
reau is strongly promoting these 
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activities and what they will mean 
to industries that might logically 
build plants in Montreal or ship 
through the port. A big part of that 
promotion has been “personal sell- 
ing”’—speeches by- bureau director 
Mooney at meetings of local, na- 
tional and international groups. 

The bureau conducts continuing 
direct mail campaigns to Canadian 
industry and it has done some space 
advertising in special Seaway edi- 
tions of newspapers and magazines. 
A comprehensive brochure on the 
port of Montreal, to be used in pro- 
motion, now is in the works. Mr. 
Mooney estimates that these promo- 
tions will cost about $30,000 this 
year. 

How well are they succeeding? 
Here’s what Mr. Mooney says: “I 
cannot cite any single new industry 
or shipping activity that has de- 
cided to locate in Montreal solely 
because of its strategic location on 
the Seaway. On the other hand, the 
Seaway has been a factor, and an 
important one, in decisions of a 
number of industries to locate or 
expand in Montreal or the sur- 
rounding region.” 


Forward-looking . . Toronto, Can- 
ada’s second largest city, is behind 
Montreal in that it is not already an 
ocean port. But it has a head start 
on most U. S. Great Lakes ports 
because of the belief—long held in 
Canada, and finally being fulfilled— 
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that the Seaway eventually would 
be built. This belief led the city’s 
engineers to design the port of 
Toronto’s 12 miles of docks for 30- 
foot depth, ample for any ships that 
will come through the 27-foot deep 
Seaway. 

In promoting its port, Toronto is 
using both Canadian and foreign 
magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing and direct mail to importers and 
exporters. The port has a continuing 
publicity program, which has been 
given an increased budget each year 
for the past six years. 

Part of the publicity program has 
been a port exhibit at the Canadian 
International Trade Fair for three 
years until the fair was discontin- 
ued. Since then, the port exhibit has 
been shown at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition, the world’s largest 
annual fair. 

One unusual method of promoting 
the port of Toronto is the use of 
“contact men” to call upon industry, 
wholesalers and others to tell them 
the port story. 

“Through this medium we have 
been able to estimate the value of 
our advertising and direct mail pro- 
motion by making inquiries at the 
time of the call,” said E. C. Hopkins, 
assistant director for trade develop- 
ment of the Toronto Harbour Com- 
mission. “The reports have been 
very favorable,” according to Mr. 
Hopkins. 

The port of Toronto spent about 





$50,000 on Seaway advertising, pro- 
motion and publicity (including 
salaries) in 1956. 

Now, here is a rundown on how 
other cities along the Seaway 
(going from east to west) are pro- 
moting themselves in relation to this 
giant project. 


Rochester, N. Y. . . “Rochester has 
been very conservative about the 
possible impact of seagoing freight- 
ers on the skilled types of industry 
we have here,” reports Lee Mc- 
Canne, executive vice-president of 
the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce. “A shipload is an awful lot of 
Taylor thermometers or Ray Ban 
glasses.” 

Mr. McCanne sees a deep water 
port at Rochester as possibly being 
of more value to ports further west 
(because it could be utilized as a 
load-lightening stop for westbound 
ships) than it would be to Rochester 
itself. 

Channel dredging and port im- 
provement have not been started, so 
that Rochester now has only a 20- 
foot deep channel into the harbor 
and a small port facility. 

So far, the Chamber of Commerce 
is the only group promoting the 
Seaway in Rochester. It has been 
doing this principally in its publica- 
tion, “Rochester Commerce,” which 
carries frequent articles telling how 
the Seaway can benefit Rochester, 
pointing out at the same time that 





port improvement may well benefit 
other cities more than Rochester. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥... The rail center of 
Buffalo is a late comer in Seaway 
promotion. As late as 1952 the city— 
or at least influential spokesmen for 
the city—were strongly opposed to 
the Seaway. That year, the execu- 
tive vice-president of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce, Charles C. 
Fichtner, told the Senate foreign 
relations committee that “from an 
objective viewpoint, without refer- 
ence to the injurious impact on our 
region, the citizens of the Niagara 
Frontier believe that the fullest pos- 
sible benefits of the Seaway to cer- 
tain regions could not even partially 
justify its huge construction costs 
nor the backlash economic wastage 
of existing values.” 

Since then, with the Seaway tak- 
ing shape before their eyes, leaders 
of Buffalo industry and commerce 
have changed their opinion—but, 
apparently, not completely. A Ni- 
agara Frontier Port Authority was 
created in 1955, but it has been hav- 
ing trouble raising operating funds. 

So far as promotion goes, E. A. 
Momberger, manager of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s transportation 
department, says, “We are not ad- 
vertising the advantages of the Sea- 
way, in and of itself, but are using 
it as another favorable factor to add 
to many others that should be im- 
portant to industry that is seeking 
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expansion or new locations.” 


Turning a GC ae Inland City into a Great World Port 


‘The Si. Lawrence Seaway sil! put » world 


Windsor, Ont. . . Windsor does not 
expect any big expansion in number 
of manufacturing plants as a result 
of the Seaway, but it has more space 
for expanding port facilities than its 
U. S. neighbor, Detroit, and it is 
now laying plans to make full use of 
this space. 

One idea that has received con- 
siderable support is the establish- 
ment in Windsor of bonded ware- 
houses for the breaking down and 
trans-shipping of cargoes to various 
parts of the Midwest. “Thus Windsor 
could emulate the system which 
brought England big profits prior to 
World War II,” says Murray Elder, 
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fal Private enterprise . . Ad by First National Bank of Chicago in Fortune shows how i 

industrial commissioner of the private business and industry promotes Seaway. { 

Windsor Chamber of Commerce. 

The chamber has taken the lead 
in promoting the Seaway in relation for success in Windsor. The Port of Detroit Commission 
to Windsor. It regularly runs space spent $5,000 on advertising last year, 
advertising in Michigan Manufac- Detroit . . “In this city, there has most of it in export publications. 
turer’s Magazine and the Financial not been a great amount of effort” The ads were aimed principally at 
Post. And it conducts continuing di- in promoting the Seaway, says Ger- keeping the name of the port in 
rect mail campaigns aimed at man- ald E. Warren, secretary of the St. front of foreign trade people. The 
ufacturers in other countries and Lawrence Seaway Committee of the Port Commission, the Board of 
other cities that have some potential Detroit Board of Commerce. Commerce and the Detroit Edison 
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Promotional natural . . Financial Post (left), Chicago American dozens of newspapers that have given Seaway page after 
(right) run massive special Seaway editions—just two of page of publicity. 
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Co. have jointly produced a small 
brochure giving the history, the 
present development and future 
possibilities of the port. Some De- 
troit financial institutions also run 
occasional ads promoting the Sea- 
way. “But,” says Mr. Warren, “there 
has been no concerted effort to ad- 
vertise the Seaway.” 


Port Arthur-Fort William .. 
The twin cities of Port Arthur and 
Fort William, in western Ontario, 
are promoting their port together 
through a Joint Transportation 
Committee made up of members of 
the two cities’ chambers of com- 
merce. 


Duluth, Minn. . . At the western 
end of the Seaway, the iron ore- 
shipping port of Duluth is planning 
on a $6,000,000 terminal, and the 
city’s port authority is making sur- 
veys to determine such things as 
traffic flow and markets so that the 
city can take full advantage of the 
opportunity from the Seaway. 

The Duluth Industrial Bureau, an 
organization affiliated with the city’s 
chamber of commerce, now is re- 
drafting promotional literature and 
building its publicity plans to fol- 
low the Seaway theme. Emery 
Hoenshell, director of the bureau, 
predicts that “when all-out promo- 
tion is launched it will be a co- 
ordinated affair with the Port Au- 
thority, Industrial Bureau, power 
company, newspaper and radio-tv 
all using the same theme in behalf 
of the Duluth market.” 


Promotional natural .. All of 
these efforts add up to one of the 
most far-flung promotional cam- 
paigns ever seen. While some of the 
individual budgets in the campaign 
are small, the total being spent on 
Seaway promotion (a total prac- 
tically impossible to estimate) is 
tremendous. 

Add to this the fact that this 
giant, billion-dollar project is a 
promotional natural — with U. S. 
and Canadian publications, both 
business and general, and news- 
papers all along the Seaway regu- 
larly running major stories, if not 
special issues on the waterway — 
it is no wonder the Seaway is prob- 
ably the most talked-about subject 
in the two countries. 7 























Demonstration . 















. John Clark shows a pretty listener how a 


“six-foot workman” looks in his building model. 


Niodel helps wvrite ads 


® An account executive’s “do-it- 
yourself project” has helped Stran- 
Steel Corp., Detroit, do a better 
promotional job on its new line of 
pre-fabricated industrial and com- 
mercial buildings. 

The “project” is a scale model of 
the framework of the new Stran- 
Steel building. John B. Clark, for- 
mer mechanical engineer, built the 
model. He is with Campbell-Ewald, 
Stran-Steel’s agency. 

The 15x45” model, built on 1/16 















Shows all . . Clear plastic foundation 
shows reinforcing, bolting arrangement. 











scale (34” = 1’), represents a 60x 
20’ building. The model can be 
assembled or disassembled to show 
any degree of construction. 

The miniature building was used 
to help develop advertising ap- 
proaches for the new building line. 
Pictures of it were used in ads and 
promotion pieces. And it was used 
to demonstrate design and fabrica- 
tion of the new buildings in sales 
training classes and to Stran-Steel 
personnel. # 









STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS 


























End product . . Scale model helped de- 
velop promotion pieces like this one. 
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54 business papers show 


what it takes to be tops 


Here are the winners in IM's editorial competition. 


= Most business publications are 
moving forward in service to their 
readers, according to judges in IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 19th Annual 
Business Paper Competition for 
Editorial Achievement. 

“The papers that aren’t going for- 
ward die off pretty quickly,” com- 
mented one judge. 

The 31 judges, who are specialists 
in a wide variety of fields, picked 14 
first-place plaque winners and 40 
certificate of merit winners from 
among the record 653 entries in this 
year’s competition. 

The judges generally had high 
praise for business publications. 
However, they agreed that most 
business paper editors could do a 
better job of visual presentation of 
editorial material. 

A typical comment was that of 
Ray C. O‘Keefe, account executive, 


John W. Shaw Advertising, Chica- 
go: “The most important thing 
most business papers ought to con- 
centrate on is the improvement of 
art editing and layout technique. 

“Copy-wise, the articles we re- 
viewed seem competently written 
and expressed appropriate and pro- 
vocative approaches to the problems 
dealt with. Unfortunately, reading 
business papers (considering the 
great number of them that there 
are) can be, and often is, quite a 
chore for the busy executive. 

“The smart papers will do some- 
thing about their appearance to in- 
vite more reader interest, which, 
in turn, will accomplish higher 
readership.” 

Howard G. Hass, vice-president 
in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion, Mitchell Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, said “The big problem today 


Donald W. Hansen 
Buildings 


is getting enough time to read those 
publications that are ‘must’ reading 
for the business man; and with the 
thousands of publications that cross 
every executive’s desk in a year’s 
time, there are only a few stories 
that get read. 

“Every editor should bear in 
mind that in order to get his story 
read by the business man, he must 
have an editorial format that is 
artistically appealing and use an 
editorial writing approach that has 
more meat and less window trim- 
ing.” 

W. E. Dent, advertising manager, 
Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis., 
blamed at least a part of this lack 
of “charm” on the advertisers’ own 
attitude toward these publications. 
“For example,” he said, “I couldn’t 
help but notice the tremendous 
contrast between the books in the 

Continued on page 149 
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Simple solution 


Too much red tape 
in inquiry-handling 7? 


There's no ‘best’ way to service advertising 


inquiries, but you can do it better if you sit 
down and think it through as this adman did. 


By George W. Dashnau 
Advertising Manager 
Ajax Electric Co. 
Philadelphia 


= Likely there are as many sys- 
tems for servicing inquiries as there 
are ad managers. Chances are you 
have your own system, and it does 
the job. But, just how effective is it? 

Do you have to type the inquiring 
party’s name and address more than 
once? If you do, something’s wrong. 
Do you use a shabby mimeographed 
form with the prospect’s name and 
address typed in? You are losing 
company prestige and wasting labor. 
Maybe you even type in the name 
and address of your salesman or 
representative on the same form? 
You are wasting more labor. 

Your method of servicing inquir- 
ies should permit at least a partial 


INFORMATION REQUESTED ENCLOSED 


AJAX ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OSTMASTER 


Once only . 


evaluation of your advertising and 
publicity programs. Does it? 

We're sorry to say we were guilty 
of all these sins until one day we 
sat down in a nice quiet corner 
of our office (yes, it was hard to 
find) and asked ourselves: “Can we 
do it better?” We decided that al- 
most anything would be better than 
the system we had inherited. Mulling 
it over, we came up with a highly 
effective and economical method for 
handling inquiries. At least, we find 
it so. 


Double duty . . Not only does it 
service inquiries effectively, but it 
permits at least a partial evaluation 
of our advertising and publicity 
programs as well. 

We use three basic pieces: a 
printed form letter, a business card, 
and a combination label-inquiry re- 























. Typing inquirer’s name and address on mailing label (left) transmits 


name to three inquiry forms underneath in simplified inquiry processing system. 
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port form, the latter in handy car- 
bon-sets. 

Literature is mailed accompanied 
by the printed form letter and the 
representative’s business card. Note 
that no typing is required on the 
form letter. Also, it is felt that the 
business card stands more chance of 
being kept for reference than does 
a form with the representative’s 
name typed in. 

The inquirer’s name and address 
is typed once and once only on the 
combination label-inquiry report 
form. This is the only typing re- 
quired. The label is used to mail the 
literature. Two copies of the inquiry 
report form are forwarded to the 
representative for servicing. One 
copy is retained in our file for fol- 
low-up. 


Just count ‘em up .. After the 
representative has ascertained the 
quality of the “lead,” he completes 
one copy of the inquiry report form 
and returns it to us. From there on, 
it’s simply a matter of counting and 
tabulation. 

One of the obvious advantages of 
the system is that servicing of liter- 
ature requests requires only one 
typing of the name and address. Ad- 
ditional’ features are the neatness of 
the package that the prospect re- 
ceives, the more likely chance that 
the representative’s business card 
will be kept for reference, and the 
opportunity of at least partially 
evaluating ads and news releases. 
We also get some idea of which in- 
dustrial books are best for us de- 
pending on which books give us the 
most good leads consistently. 

We think we have a pretty good 
system, but we’re not taking any- 
thing for granted. Some day we’re 
going to try to find that nice quite 
corner again. id 





Seventh in a series of IM case studies 


KOPPERS§) Sé.,y 


Marketing is finding out what the customer wants and then selling it to 


him — at a profit. This is the philosophy of The Koppers Company, 


founded 50 years ago on a lump of coal and now selling $300,000,000 
worth of products to a variety of different markets. How this philosophy is 
put into action is described on the following pages as the seventh in IM's 
series of comprehensive case studies of industrial marketing practices. 


THE KOPPERS 
MARKETING 
ORGANIZATION 


Ralph Winslow, Koppers marketing 
manager, tells how his staff handles 
the complex marketing problems of a 
company which sells a variety of 
products to many different markets. 

.. page 58 


HOW KOPPERS 
HANDLES ITS 
SALES PROMOTION 


William P. Raines, Koppers sales pro- 
motion manager, explains the system 
which enables his department to keep 
50 sales promotions developing 
smoothly at the same time. 

- +» page 73 


HOW KOPPERS 
USES ITS 
AGENCIES 


G. Bruce Richardson, account execu- 
tive at Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
& Reed, tells how Koppers’ eight ad- 
vertising agencies fit into the com- 
pany’s marketing operations. 

. » page 81 
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Marketing is not just a new title for a lot of old sales, advertising 


and promotion activities at Koppers Company. It's a carefully inte- 


grated operation which is distinguished by the thoroughness with 


which programs are planned and implemented. 


By Ralph Winslow 
Manager, Marketing Department 


Koppers Company Inc. 


= There’s a considerable amount of 
semantics involved in any discussion 
of marketing. We hear discussions 
of “the marketing concept,” and 
“the marketing process,” and it 
sometimes sounds as if this might 
be something completely new just 
hatched by some laboratory, rather 
than an integration of functions we 
have been performing, in one way 
or another, all along. 

As we have heard increasing 
emphasis being placed on the term 
“marketing”, most of us have been 
inclined to take one of three courses 
of action. First, some have said: 
“This marketing concept business 
might be all right for a big com- 
pany like General Electric, with all 
its resources of money and man- 
power, but I don’t see how we could 
apply it in our smaller company.” 

Secondly, some have decided to 
be fashionable and up-to-date by 
calling their sales manager a “mar- 
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keting manager” without changing 
the scope of his responsibilities, or 
giving him the tools with which to 
do an integrated marketing job, as 
contrasted with the sales manager’s 
job of getting today’s order. 

Thirdly, many have attempted, 
with varying degrees of success, to 
integrate the actual sales operation 
with other facets of their busi- 
nesses, and to do the kind of plan- 
ning and produce the kind of sales 
volume that will provide maximum 
reasonable profit and the greatest 
potential growth—all this with an 
eye on what the customer wants 
and needs. 

When this is accomplished, even 
in a limited degree, presumably we 
are entitled to use the term “mar- 
keting.” 


Big debate . . There have, as you 
know, been some differences of 
opinion as to whether industrial 
companies have been lagging be- 
hind in adoption of this broadened 
concept. Some have said that the 
integration of the marketing func- 
tion has not proceeded nearly as 


=) Te KOPPERS 
pele 


far in the average industrial com- 
pany as it has in consumer lines. 

Others have said, and with some 
justification, that industrial mar- 
keters—by the very nature of their 
enterprise—tend to be closer to 
their customers. They are, it is 
pointed out, in direct contact with 
users of their products, particularly 
where the product involves basic 
or applied engineering design. 

In many cases, obviously, such 
companies are conducting many 
planning and research activities 
without having given anyone the 
formal title of marketing manager. 

Whether’ industrial companies 
really are lagging is a matter of de- 
bate. In any event, since Koppers is 
an industrial manufacturer, perhaps 
our “case history” will throw some 
light on how to attack industrial 
marketing problems. Let’s start with 
a few quick facts about the com- 


pany. 


What Koppers is . . Koppers is, 
literally, an industry founded on a 
lump of coal. A German engineer, 
Heinrich Koppers, contributed sub- 
stantially to the growth of the syn- 
thetic organic chemical industry in 
the United States by the develop- 
ment of a more efficient chemical 
recovery coke oven and equipment 
to capture the hydrocarbon treas- 
ures in coal gas and tar. 

Koppers coke ovens, first built in 
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this country in 1907, trap the chem- 
icals which formerly were wasted in 
the black cloud of smoke and gas 
which rose from the picturesque 
beehive ovens which formerly 
dotted the countryside. 

From this beginning, Koppers has 
grown to a diversified company, 
serving many markets. Ours is a 
medium-sized company, our sales 
in 1956 being in the neighborhood 
of $300,000,000. There are seven 
operating divisions which are, in 
effect, autonomous units. In each 
case, the division general manager 
is responsible for all phases of his 
operation, from production through 
to sales. 

These divisions are: 

e@ International, our newest organ- 
izational unit. 

@ Engineering & Construction, par- 
ent division of our company. 

® Gas & Coke. 

e Tar Products. 

© Wood Preserving. 

@ Chemical. 

® Metal Products. 

Taking our operating divisions as 
a whole, our goods and services are 
marketed primarily to a relatively 
few broad categories of consuming 
industries. These are: 

@ Chemicals. 

Plastics. 

Rubber. 

Textiles. 

Building. 


Utilities. 

Railroads. 

Industrial machinery. 

Highways. 

Iron and steel. 

Agriculture. 

Aluminum. 

Defense. 

Considering our manufacturing 
divisions alone, chemicals and plas- 
tics account for the largest percent- 
age of our sales. 


Staff marketing set-up .. To 
carry forward its operations, Kop- 
pers has a line-and-staff organiza- 
tion. The eight staff departments 
are: research, law, finance, market- 
ing, production, industrial relations, 
traffic and transportation, and pro- 
curement. The control section, 
which is part of the president’s 
office, aids the chief executive in 
determining plans and programs, 
guiding and coordinating perform- 
ance, appraising results, and taking 
steps to correct unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. 

In organizing a staff marketing 
department such as ours, there are 
two chief problems, both having to 
do with integration. First, there is 
the job of integrating the functions 
within the department. Secondly, 
there is the problem of integrating 
the department with the line sales 
forces and other components of the 
company. 

Turning to the first task, we find 
that staff specialists are just what 
the name _ implies—specialists in 
some particular phase of marketing. 
Unless we can find a way to co- 
ordinate their skills, we may find 
that the advertising specialist and 
the advertising agency, for example, 
may develop campaigns not com- 
pletely meshed with sales objectives. 
The sales promotion specialists may 
produce cleverly contrived flip-over 
charts and slide films which fail to 
get at the root of the real sales 
problem. And so it goes with the 
other specialists, with the result that 
while they all may be flying, in gen- 
eral, toward the same air field, their 
wheels may set down on different 
landing strips. 

In our case, we sought to achieve 
coordination by two steps: 


> The first step was to place all staff 
marketing specialists in our de- 


partment under unified direction. 
Incidentally, there is much to be 
gained, we found, by mere physical 
proximity. When the marketing re- 
search and sales promotion special- 
ists occupy adjoining offices in the 
same department, there is bound to 
be better communications, and bet- 
ter teamwork, than when such 
functions are scattered throughout 
the organization. Additionally, staff 
meetings and internal reports keep 
the right hand informed as to what 
the left is doing. 


> Step No. 2 was to develop a road 
map, or systematic procedure for 
the analysis and solution of market- 
ing problems. This road map, to 
which I shall refer later, has been a 
most useful tool in bringing to bear, 
on specific problems, the diverse 
skills of the various specialists. 


In our shop, we sought to inte- 
grate the following staff functions: 
sales management, sales personnel 
development, marketing research, 
sales promotion, advertising and 
public relations. 


Managers of managers . . Some 
of those functions are purely staff 
responsibilities, and those have their 
counterparts in the operating divi- 
sions. For example, each operating 
division has a general sales man- 
ager, product managers, and a line 
sales force. The task of the staff di- 
rector of sales and the staff sales 
management section in our depart- 
ment is to advise the operating 
sales executives in determination of 
policies, planning product develop- 
ment, methods of distribution, man- 
power requirements, territorial ar- 
rangement, methods of compensa- 
tion, types of reports and controls— 
all the responsibilities that we com- 
monly think of under the heading of 
“sales management.” 

In addition to providing counsel 
and guidance in these areas, the 
sales management section has the 
corollary staff function of appraising 
results, and recommending meas- 
ures for improving unsatisfactory 
results when such action is indi- 
cated. 

This section also conducts what 
we call Advanced Marketing Man- 
agement Seminars twice a year at 
Princeton, N. J., with representa- 
tives from each division participat- 
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MARKETING RESEARCH 


To determine who and 
where the customer is, 
what he needs, wants and 
will buy— where and how 
he will buy and how much 
he will pay. 





ing in each conference. It is ex- 
pected that ultimately all levels of 
operating sales management, in- 
cluding district managers, will have 
participated in such conferences, 
which not only help to establish a 
common vocabulary, but also aid in 
integrating the work of line and 
staff. 

Periodic one-week courses, de- 
voted to fundamental sales tech- 
niques, are held by our department 
at our headquarters workshop, all 
operating divisions being repre- 
sented. It is hoped that ultimately 
the divisions will do a greater share 
of their own training, with staff 
supervision being furnished by our 
department. 


How ad section works . . On the 
opposite end of the scale, the ad- 
vertising section functions very 
largely as an operating, or service 
unit. It has seemed to us that it was 
unnecessary to set up an advertising 
manager and a separate advertising 
department in each of the seven 
operating divisions. It is much more 
economical and, we feel, entirely 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
OBJECTIVES AND PLANS 
FOR THE BUSINESS 


Profit: to give satisfac- 
tory return on investment 
and allow for business ex- 
pansion. 

Markets: determined by 
current business and future 
growth opportunities. 
Product Lines: to supply 
present or planned market 
consistent with plant facil- 
ities. 

Volume: set by ability to 
produce and sell a planned 
share of the market and 
provide planned profit op- 
portunity. 

Distribution Channels: 
determined by customers’ 
needs and cost relation- 
ships. 








and modifications. Re- 
search, development, pro- 
duction facilities and sched- 
ules. Quality, appearance, 
identification, cataloging 
and packaging. Simplifica- 
tion, standardization and 
adaptation. 

A isal of: Competi- 


id 





tive offerings, markets, 
buying motives, specifica- 
tions, quantity, price, dis- 
count, conditions, and 


terms. 
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Analysis of Problem: 

Markets and Relative 
Position 

Competitive Obstacles 

Product Features and 
Adequacy 

Production, Delivery and 
Service 

Sales Organization and 
Distribution 

Statement of Problem 
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Plan of Action: 
Objectives 

Methods and Strategy 
Field Action 











Headquarters Action 
Sales Tools 








Organization: the best 
manpower structure to ex- 
ecute plans for reaching 
company objectives. 
Policies and Methods: 
formulated to provide effi- 
cient business operation. 








satisfactory for the present, at least, 
for the operating divisions to “buy” 
advertising service from a central- 
ized unit in our department. For 
two divisions, whose headquarters 
are located away from the general 
offices, the advertising section per- 
forms primarily on a staff basis, 
participating in the planning and 
reviewing of progress, but delegat- 
ing to on-the-scene personnel the 
day-to-day execution of the agreed- 
upon activities. 

The other sections in the Market- 
ing Department fall in between 
these two extremes, being partly 
staff, or advisory, and partly serv- 
ice units in varying degrees. 


Emphasizes forecasts . . In our 
market and economic research sec- 
tion, we are attempting to place 
increasing emphasis on the pre- 
dictive aspects of marketing re- 
search, as opposed to the analytical 
or “how did we do” function. 
Needless to say, we wish to keep 
our eye on certain benchmarks, 
such as periodic reviews of our 
share of industry. To an increasing 











degree, however, the operating 
divisions have been encouraged to 
add sales analysts to their staff, 
thus permitting the Marketing De- 
partment to place more emphasis 
on interpretation, as opposed to the 
mere collection of facts and figures. 

Another important assignment of 
this section is to prepare, on an 
annual basis, an economic forecast 
not only for the succeeding year, 
but also for five years and ten 
years ahead. While the forecast for 
the year immediately to follow is 
made in considerable detail, neces- 
sarily when one looks ahead to 
1967, the crystal ball tends to be a 
trifle cloudy and the brush strokes 
have to be a little broader. The 
forecasts made in our shop, how- 
ever, being based on an intimate 
knowledge of our operations and 
our markets, provide a valuable 
tool for general management in the 
preparation of capital programs and 
near-term and long-range objec- 
tives. 


Sales promotion, PR .. All of the 
divisions, of course, do a sales pro- 





Marketing Process 


PROGRAMING 


Sales Program: 

Sales action to be taken; Organization — 
who will sell what; Territorial coverage; 
Distribution; Volume; Prices; Terms; Dis- 
counts; Margins; Warehousing; Inven- 
tories; Transportation; Budgets. 





Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Program: 


Timing of sales and promotion pro- 
grams. What type of promotion to run. 
What promotional tools to develop and 
their use. What products to advertise, in 
what markets, in what media, with what 
sales message. 





Public Relations Program: 

Product publicity, general publicity, trade 
association activities, publications, press, 
community and stockholder relations. 
Public relations techniques and steps for 
evaluation. 














INTEGRATED 
MARKETING PROGRAM 


Coordinates Sales, Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion, 
Public Relations and Per- 
sonnel Development and 
Training Programs, into a 
single comprehensive Plan 
of E tion for g 
ment control. Specifies by 
product, market and chan- 
nels of distribution, ex- 
actly who will do What, 
Where, When and How to 
assure that the marketing 
plans and programs are 
executed effectively. 








FIELD SALES ACTION 


Execution of the Inte- 
grated Marketing Program 
in terms of sales action, 
promotion, service, terri- 
torial management, com- 
munication, and reporting 
... by man, by territory, by 
customer to produce maxi- 
mum effort on right prod- 
uct at right place at right 
time. 


DIRECT 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Sales action integrated 
with Koppers plans and 
programs and tailored to | 
distributor's own operat- 
ing plans and programs for 














oc syne aan 
P 1 requir ts; Plans for Re- 
cruiting; Basic Sales Training; Apprais- 
ing and Counselling. Specific Product, 
Application, Promotion, and Service 
Training. 
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motional job. The sales promotion 
section in the Marketing Depart- 
ment assists the divisional sales ex- 
ecutive and other staff units in 
planning, and assumes the responsi- 
bility for creating and producing the 
sales tools required, such as motion 
pictures, slide films, flip-over charts, 
manuals, demonstration kits and 
similar promotional items. 

Public relations programs that we 
undertake collectively through our 
trade associations, and those that 
we sponsor through our individual 
companies, all add up to helping 
to create a better climate in which 
our segment of the private enter- 
prise system can serve our country. 
It follows that a better understand¢ 
ing of business and its contribu- 
tions to our society, cannot help but 
result in better acceptance of our 
goods and services in the market 
place. 

Public relations techniques which 
help to accomplish the desired mar- 
keting objectives may include many 
devices—special events which gen- 
erate news, speeches, letters, per- 
sonal contacts, school aids, educa- 


tional or research programs spon- 
sored by an association in behalf 
of an entire industry, seminars or 
workshops for opinion leaders and 
similar broad scale activities de- 
signed to change or modify pub- 
lic opinion. 

To obtain greatest value from the 
use of public relations in the mar- 
keting function, it needs to be in- 
tegrated with the other marketing 
tools—sales promotion, advertising, 
market research, sales planning and 
the sales force itself. 

Thus, if we are to make wise use 
of our company public relations 
staff, or external counsel, we must 
see that they know as much about 
the markets, and the marketing 
problems, as anyone else on the 
marketing team. Timing is impor- 
tant, too, because if the public re- 
lations efforts are to mesh proper- 
ly, the public relations staff must 
be brought into the marketing plan- 
ning in the initial stages. This is 
desirable at all times, but it is espe- 
cially imperative when the public 
relations people must be telling the 
story about a new product far in 


the market. 


DEALER 


Sales action integrated 
with Koppers dealer plans 
and programs and tailored 
according to dealer’s own 
operation. 





advance of the appearance of any 
advertising or promotion. 

Aside from its role as a hand- 
maiden of marketing in our day- 
to-day sales operations, public re- 
lations can be employed effectively 
in market development by publi- 
cizing a general concept, rather 
than a specific product. Through 
such techniques, we can increase 
the over-all use of a product, and 
an individual company, through its 
own sales efforts, can obtain its 
rightful share of the enlarged mar- 
kets. 


How marketing team works. . 
Now I think I have introduced all 
the individual players on our staff 
marketing team-—sales manage- 
ment, sales personnel development, 
market and economic research, sales 
promotion, advertising and public 
relations. 

Next I should like to describe, 
as briefly as possible, how these 
players are integrated into a team. 

Perhaps the best way to do that 
is to refer to the blackboard we 
use in the locker room, and then 
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run off a typical play from the 
single wing formation. 

Our blackboard is called, as 
might be expected, the “Koppers 
Marketing Process.” This is the so- 
called “road map” to which I re- 
ferred earlier. There is nothing new 
in our blackboard, or marketing 
chart; it is similar to those used by 
many other companies. 

One of our top executives, in 
discussing this chart with us re- 
cently, said it reminded him of the 
check list he used in packing his 
suitease to make sure he didn’t 
overlook some essential item. That 
is exactly what our chart is—a 
“check list” that is easily under- 
stood and that, if followed syste- 
matically, results in fuller integra- 
tion of all the functions. 

This chart has helped to estab- 
lish, throughout our management 
group, a common recognition of the 
importance of all the elements in 
marketing planning. All this road 
map does is spell out, with some 
over-simplification, the marketing 
research objectives, product plan- 
ning, marketing planning, program- 
ming, integration and field sales 
action required to produce the de- 
sired results. 


Customer comes first . . First, 
we start with the customer. We 
have to determine what we are 
going to do by finding out what the 
customer wants—what he thinks— 
what he considers to be of value. 

Through marketing research we 
wish to determine who and where 
the customer is, what he needs, 
wants and will buy—where and 
how much he will buy, and how 
much he will pay. While our mar- 
keting research staff spearheads 
this study, a great many people 
actually may be engaged in fact 
finding. For example, some of our 
technical research and development 
people may participate in gather- 
ing the necessary information. Ad- 
ditionally, field salesmen are useful 
outposts and their contact reports 
sometimes are invaluable. 

As step 2, we consider the gen- 
eral management objectives and 
plans for the business. At first 
blush, someone might ask why this 
doesn’t come first. The answer, of 
course, is simply that no matter 
what a board of directors may want 
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to do, or to accomplish, in the end 
good and attainable objectives can- 
not be set unless we start with the 
customer. 

As we look through the manage- 
ment objectives, we hit the very 
important word—profit. We must, 
of course, give our stockholders a 
satisfactory return on their invest- 
ment. We also must look for 
enough profit to feed our program 
of innovation and product develop- 
ment. Our profit must, of course, 
be reasonable, since we would not 
want to run ourselves out of busi- 
ness by setting short range and un- 
sound profit goals. 

Markets must be determined by 
our current business and future 
growth opportunities. 

Product lines are determined by 
what we find in marketing research. 
While we may be limited at the 
moment by plant facilities, by 
knowing what the customer needs 
and will buy, we may take the risk 
of enlarging our plants, or build- 
ing new ones. 

Volume is set by our ability to 
produce and sell a planned share 
of the market, and provide planned 
profit opportunities. Our objective 
is volume at a profit, and not just 
volume at any price. 

Distribution channels are deter- 


mined by customers’ needs and cost 
relationships. If we do the right 
kind of marketing research, we can 
look at how the customer is willing 
to buy, through what channel he 
normally buys, and we can adjust 
our method of getting the product 
to him in a sensible and economical 
way. 

As to organization, we want to 
seek the best manpower structure 
to execute plans for reaching com- 
pany objectives. Only when we have 
set our other objectives can we de- 
termine what kind of organization 
is required, and how many people 
of what kind we need. 

Policies and methods must be 
formulated to provide efficient busi- 
ness operation. The best policies and 
the best methods obviously will be 
based on attempting to decide how 
the customer will react. 


The critical step . . Product plan- 
ning, the third step, we regard as 
one of the most critical in the whole 
marketing process. Planning and 
timing of additions, eliminations and 
modifications sounds like a simple 
job, but only the most painstaking 
thorough work can provide satis- 
factory answers. 

Research, development, produc- 
tion facilities and schedules are, of 
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Need: Required 
Characteristics 
in Product 

Dimensions: Units 
and Dollars 


Growing or Declining 


Location 
Geographical 
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of Users 


Price 

Buying Habits: Types 
of Distribution 
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Comparative Features 
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Methods 
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Factors 

Service Requirements 

Patentability 


Licenses 
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Size and Location of 
Plants 


Process Capacity 


Source and Control of 
Raw Materials 


Costs and Breakeven 
Warehousing 


Inventory 





Distributor 
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Indirect 


Manpower and 
Coverage 


Equipping and 
Training 


Promotion 
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Order Service 
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Communications 
Incentives 

Records 

Costs and Margin 
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course, important facets of the 
larger problem of product planning. 

Quality, appearance, identification, 
cataloging and packaging we re- 
gard as integral parts of product 
planning. We feel that we may run 
into trouble if we do not consider 
all of these elements at this stage. 
For example, packaging sometimes 
is regarded as belonging completely 
to advertising, but if it isn’t con- 
sidered in product planning, obvi- 
ously it can become a very bad 
headache. 

Simplification, standardization, 
and adaptation are important ele- 
ments of product planning, espe- 
cially when the line of products is 
complex. Sometimes in the evolu- 
tion of a line, we keep tacking on 
modification after modification, and 
variation after variation to a basic 
product, until we are likely to have 
a hodgepodge that needs a long, 
careful look. Unless we do subject 
our line to critical examination, we 
may find that production is in- 
hibited, customers confused, and 
sales blocked. 

Appraisals, of course, must go 
hand-in-hand with product plan- 
ning. We need to take a look at 
competitive offerings at this stage 
of the marketing planning, and not 
later when the sales manager is 


getting his lumps in the field on 
specific situations. 

Markets must be appraised, and 
buying motives, specifications, 
quantity, price, discounts, condi- 
tions and terms subjected to care- 
ful scrutiny. 


How to market it .. With product 
planning under our belt, we turn 
next to marketing planning. On our 
blackboard, marketing planning has 
two chief phases: an analysis of 
the problem, and the development 
of a plan of action. 


> In analyzing the problem, we at- 
tempt to sift the information that 
has been gathered, and determine 
the critical factors. We try to eval- 
uate the relative position we hope 
to attain in our markets, take a 
look at competitive obstacles, ex- 
amine our product features and 
their adequacy, probe production, 
delivery and service problems, and 
explore the sales organization and 
distribution pattern. 

This sounds like a very elemen- 
tary procedure, and it is; yet you 
and I have known sales managers 
who never imposed on themselves 
the mental discipline required to 
come to grips with their real prob- 
lems. 
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>» Once we have succeeded in de- 
fining our problems, we are ready 
to develop a plan of action, which 
is basically the process of arriving 
at a good decision. 

To build a good plan of action, 
several definite steps are listed on 
the blackboard. What are our ob- 
jectives? What will be our methods 
and strategy? What kind of field 
action will be required to accom- 
plish our objectives. What action 
will have to be taken at headquar- 
ters, involving not only sales, but 
perhaps production, finance, and 
other functions? With these ques- 
tions answered, we can bring into 
focus the sales tools, such as ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, and pub- 
lic relations, that will be required. 

Actually, of course, making a 
good decision often requires that 
several alternative plans of action 
be developed, so that one may 
choose between them, and select 
the one most likely to solve the 
problem, and thereby minimize the 
risk of our venture. 


Putting the plan into action . . 
Marketing planning, as we try to 
apply it, is not merely planning for 
today’s sales or tomorrow’s orders, 
but a matter of long-range plan- 
ning. We have not succeeded in 
looking 20 years ahead, as some 
companies have done, but we do 
prepare a definite program for the 
next five years, adjusting the pro- 
gram annually, and adding another 
year at the tail end. 

Programming actually is a de- 
tailing of the plan of action. Here 
we attempt to spell out the sales 
program—the sales action to be 
taken, the organization (who will 
sell what), territorial coverage, dis- 
tribution, volume, prices, terms, 
discounts, margins, warehousing, 
inventories, transportation, and 
lastly, and very important, budgets. 

Then we turn to the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion program. 
We determine the timing of sales 
and promotion programs, what type 
of promotion to run, what promo- 
tional tools to develop and their 
use, what products to advertise, in 
what markets, in what media, and 
with what sales message. 

Then we turn to public relations 
as an instrument in the marketing 
process. If public relations is to do 
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its part, we must structure a pro- 
gram that makes creative use of 
public relations techniques. 

Then, so we don’t wake up and 
find that we don’t have enough men 
to execute the program, or that the 
men we have do not know how to 
make skillful use of the tools, we 
program personnel development and 
training. We must budget our per- 
sonnel requirements, develop plans 
for recruiting, conduct basic sales 
training courses, do appraising and 
counseling. Specific product, appli- 
cation, promotion and service train- 
ing must be scheduled. 


Integrated marketing plan . . 
Then comes the step we call the 
integrated marketing program 
which coordinates sales, advertis- 
ing, and sales promotion, public re- 
lations and personnel development 
and training programs into a single 
comprehensive “Plan of Execution” 
for management control. This in- 
tegrated plan specifies by product, 
market and channels of distribution 
exactly who will do what, where, 
when and how to assure that the 
marketing plans and programs are 
executed effectively. 

Finally, we come to the field sales 
action, which is the execution of the 
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integrated marketing program in 
terms of sales action, promotion, 
service, territorial management, 
communications and reporting—by 
man, by territory, by customer—to 
produce maximum effort on the 
right place at the right time. If we 
have defined our problem correctly, 
and developed the proper plan of 
action, then our salesmen should 
be able to spend their time effi- 
ciently and effectively in the few 
precious moments they actually 
have in the presence of the cus- 
tomer. 

There are, of course, three types 
of field sales action, and we use 
them all, in view of the diversity 
of our business. The action, of 
course, must be tailored to fit the 
plan of distribution. 


Ends with the customer .. And 
thus, through one or a combination 
of these channels, we come back to 
the customer, where the market- 
ing process started. It is a continu- 
ous process. Probably it should be 
pictured in a closed circle—as 
something that goes on and on, and 
doesn’t stop periodically, or start 
annually, or begin all over again. 

In our company, we use this 
marketing process chart as a sort 


of template that we apply to any 
marketing problem. When we do 
this, areas where we need more 
facts, rather than hunches and as- 
sumptions, immediately show 
through. 

As I have pointed out, there is 
nothing new in the chart. It mere- 
ly serves as a tool to force us to 
exercise the mental discipline re- 
quired to approach a problem in an 
orderly and systematic fashion. It 
forces us to get everything we know 
down on paper in one place, rather 
than to have an assortment of un- 
correlated facts floating around in 
people’s heads, in correspondence 
and in voluminous file folders. And, 
as I have indicated, it shows quick- 
ly where we must do some more 
digging before we arrive at a de- 
cision, or plan of action. 


How to get cooperation . . Addi- 
tionally, in our case, it serves as 
an effective mechanism for inte- 
grating the work of the staff with 
the line sales organization. If a staff 
man says to a line sales executive: 
“Joe, your sales force is inadequate, 
or is poorly trained,” the answer is 
likely to be, “The hell it is!” and 
the operating man immediately 
goes on the defensive. When backs 





are up, it is pretty hard for a staff 
man to sell an idea, no matter how 
meritorious it may be. 

On the other hand, if the staff 
man says to the line executive, 
“Let’s sit down and work out the 
solution to this problem,” he is 
likely to get a good reception. If, in 
the course of the joint exploration, 
it develops that a larger sales force 
is required to execute the agreed 
upon plan of action, the line sales 
executive is willing to accept the 
solution, because it comes not as a 
criticism, but as a constructive part 
of a plan jointly developed. The re- 
sult, as I can testify, is fewer 
bloody noses for staff, a desirable 
end in itself, a better meshing of 
line and staff, and more assurance 
of an integrated approach to a mar- 
keting problem. 


Getting down to cases . . Now, 
let’s apply this guide, or template, 
to a Koppers problem and see how 
it works. 

Creosote used in the preserva- 
tion of wood is one of the principal 
products of our Tar Products Div. 

Creosote is distilled from tar ob-~ 
tained, in the main, on an annual 
contract basis from steel mills 
which produce tar as a by-product 
of their coking operations. 

In view of the accelerated oper- 
ations of the steel industry, we have 
a constantly increasing volume of 
creosote and other tar derivatives. 
Since we can’t turn the raw mate- 
rials spigot on or off, we either must 
sell more creosote, or have it run 


out of our éars, a state of affairs 
not calculated to make our man- 
agement especially happy. 

Approximately 40% of our creo- 
sote production is sold for captive 
use by our own Wood Preserving 
Div. The balance must be sold to 
approximately 130 other wood- 
treating companies that compete 
with our division. Here’s how we 
applied our marketing process 
guide to this problem. 

Markets and relative position 
were our first concern. Staff spe- 
cialists from the Market and Econo- 
mic Research Section, using the 
tools of marketing research and 
drawing upon all the information 
possessed by the product sales man- 
ager and the line organization, ex- 
amined the following markets for 
treated wood: (1) railroads, (2) 
utilities, (3) piling, (4) farm, (5) 
light construction, and (6) recre- 
ation. 

We found that while Koppers’ 
share-of-industry sales had _ in- 
creased, markets for some tradi- 
tional items had shrunk, or stopped 
growing. Other markets, such as 
agriculture, highways, and light 
construction offered promising op- 
portunities. 

Next, competitive obstacles were 
explored. Here the staff sales man- 
agement section assisted the prod- 
uct sales manager in getting the 
facts down on paper. 


© Competitive promotions were 


having a decided impact. 


@ Other and newer preservatives 


KOPPERS 


had made substantial competitive 
advances. 


e Inroads of steel and concrete 
have resulted in wood being dis- 
placed in some of its traditional 
markets. 


® Koppers competition with its cus- 
tomers, through its own Wood Pre- 
serving Division, had not added to 
the happiness of other treaters to 
whom we sell creosote. 


e As to the price, a major reduc- 
tion by another large supplier of 
creosote was hanging over the situ- 
ation continuously. Freight based 
on plant locations in relation to 
markets limited our ability to 
serve portions of the wood-treating 
industry. 


® Competitor’s educational efforts, 
directed to professional engineers 
and college engineering students, 
had hurt wood’s acceptance. 


® Due to work done by producers 
of other types of preservatives, and 
by manufacturers of steel and con- 
crete, a high percentage of engi- 
neering specifications were unfavor- 
able to treated wood, and, in par- 
ticular, to pressure-creosoted wood. 


Next, the staff management sec- 
tion and the product manager re- 
viewed product features and found 
that, in the main, our product was 
good—it had several advantages 
over competition, and the only dis- 
advantage was that some wood 
treaters didn’t do their creosote- 
treating properly. 
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Typical Koppers sales promotion material... 


Production, delivery, and service 
came under scrutiny next, as the 
staff specialists and the line sales 
force jointly considered the rela- 
tionship of creosote to the division’s 
total sales problem. Supply of raw 
materials, as I have pointed out, is 
not related to demand for the proc- 
essed product. Production affects 
higher profit items, since unless the 
creosote normally produced in the 
distillation of tar can be sold, it 
forces a reduction in the quantity 
of other and more profitable prod- 
ucts of tar distillation. 

Service was superior because our 
production facilities are located in 
various parts of the country, and 
we can usually give better service 
than competitors. Good control of 
delivery is made possible by virtue 
of company-owned tank cars. 
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Redirection of sales efforts . . 
The same staff-and-line group ana- 
lyzed our sales organization prob- 
lems and found we had been at- 
tempting to solve the wrong prob- 
lem. Our problem actually was not 
one of selling creosote to our cus- 
tomers—the wood treating com- 
panies. Our real problem was how 
to help our customers sell more 
pressure-creosoted wood to their 
customers, and thus increase the 
over-all use of creosote. To accom- 
plish this purpose, it was obvious 
that an entirely different market- 
ing approach was required. 

With our analyses under our belt, 
we were ready to develop a plan of 
action. 


> As Step 1, we set four objectives: 


1. Recover lost markets. 


THE ANS WEE TO THAT QUESTION 
“ 


“BECAUSE THESE 63-YEAR OLD POLES WERE 


8 Bs als be 


2. Halt inroads of other preserva- 
tives. 


3. Help treaters expand sales in 
existing markets. 


4. Help treaters develop new mar- 
kets. 


> Step 2, basic strategy. Here two 
principal elements emerged: 


1. We must provide an integrated 
program for treaters that would in- 
crease the total market for the 
treating industry, and thus increase 
the size of the pie. 


2. We should provide marketing as- 
sistance to treaters by helping them 
to organize their sales efforts. 


> Step 3 was planning the field 
action. This called for: 


1. Introducing the program to 





treaters. A special presentation was 
needed to explain the operation of 
the creosote marketing program 
and demonstrate sales tools. 


2. Helping treaters to implement 
the plan. Koppers salesmen were to 
assist treaters in organizing sales 
activities, and training sales per- 
sonnel in effective use of the pro- 
gram and sales tools. 


3. Making end-use and missionary 
calls. Koppers salesmen were to 
call on end-users and specifying 
factors using specialized presenta- 
tions, and to work with educational 
groups and industry associations. 
Missionary effort is an expensive 
form of selling for our treater cus- 
tomer, so he has not done it. If 
Koppers does it, we said, the effect 
will be to expand the use of treated 


LENON, WC PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


wood, pave the way for treaters to 
bid on worth while contracts, and 
win a position of loyalty from in- 
dividual treaters. 


4. Reporting results. Koppers sales- 
men were to: (1) report results of 
end-use calls to treaters; (2) report 
results of treater contacts to head- 
quarters, and (3) report case his- 
tories showing outstanding applica- 
tions. 


> Step 4 was the headquarters 
action. This required the combined 
efforts of the sales staff of the Tar 
Products Div. and the Marketing 
Department specialists in _ sales 
management, sales training, and 
sales promotion. The action in- 
cluded: 


1. Development of sales tools. 


2. Introduction of the program at 
a sales conference for district sales 
managers and creosote salesmen. 


3. Special assistance given the field 
sales force in the use of the pro- 
gram. 

4. Communications employed to 
keep the field advised of progress 
and developments. 


5. Direction of efforts and strategy 
as competitors became aware of 
campaign and make counter-moves. 


> Step 5 was the preparation of the 
actual sales tools. Here, the staff 
specialists in sales promotion, ad- 
vertising and public relations, who 
had participated in the planning 
discussions, undertook definite as- 
signments for their particular 
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Koppers and its agencies 


Chemical Division 


Batton, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Plastics, chemicals, adhesives and 
Bavonized leather; corporate cam- 
Ppaign 

Vanden Company 
Durethane polyethylene film 


Kelly Nason 


American Aniline products 


Tar Products Division 


Marsteiler, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 


Building materials, creosote, coat 
chemicals, protective coatings, 
road materials 


Lynn Boker 
Moth preventatives (retail prod- 


ucts) 


phases of the operations. The sales 
tools fell in these categories: 


e For Koppers men to use in con- 
tacting wood treaters: (1) sales- 
men’s guide covering each phase of 
field action required, (2) desk 
presentation to explain and sell pro- 
gram to treaters, and (3) portfolio 
to leave- with wood treaters, to 
serve as guide to his use of the sell- 
ing tools. 


¢ For wood treaters use: (1) farm 
market development plan, and (2) 
highway market development plan. 


e End-use selling aids for Koppers 
salesmen, including motion picture 
films and_ special presentations 
geared to the interests of specific 
markets. 


e An advertising program to sup- 
port the entire campaign. 


e An end-use reporting system to 
inform our customers of the work 
being done in their behalf, and to 
pass on to them promising leads. 


Results . . This plan of action was 
initiated in 1955. A logical question 
would be: “What happened?” As 


an evidence of the use of the sales 
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Engineering & Construction 
Division 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Plant design and_ construction 
services 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 


Freyn design department (blast 


furnace specialties) 


Metal Products Division 


VanSant Dugdale 


Wood Preserving Division 


Smith, Taylor & Jenkins 


Pressure-treated and Wolmanized 
lumber products 


Gas & Coke Division 
Reach & McClinton 


tools by our customers, our reports 
show that “Wood at Work,” a pub- 
lic relations film on _ pressure- 
treated wood, has been used as a 
sustaining feature by television sta- 
tions with a total audience of 15,- 
000,000. Coming right down to the 
box office, our creosote sales 
showed a _ substantial increase in 


1956, as compared with the previ- 
ous year, and 60% of the increase 
can be attributed directly to this 
new marketing program. In addi- 
tion to increased volume from ex- 
isting customers, five new accounts 
have been opened, and six former 
accounts have been regained. 

A plan like this that works, and 
shows measurable results, provides 
the best key to successful coordina- 
tion of line and staff marketing 
activities. 

One good performance, we have 
found, is better than a thousand 
directives from the president in 
bringing about the fullest and best 
use of staff services by the oper- 
ating divisions. Once the market- 
ing process ceases to be a theory, 
and becomes a practical tool for 
solution of problems, the staff be- 
comes an accepted member of the 
team, and not just the so-and-sos 
in the Marketing Department. 

It has been said that marketing 
is not revolutionary, but evolution- 
ary. I am not sure just what stage of 
the evolutionary process we may be 
in at Koppers. It may be the amoe- 
bic, or the two-cell stage, but at 
least we are trying. 

Certainly, we are far from satis- 
fied with our application of the 
principles and techniques of mar- 
keting. We recognize that we must 
constantly improve our approach, 
because marketing is as dynamic as 
the changing economy in which we 
live. * 
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“lL Want More Than Timely ‘Communications. .. 


3, 


/ 
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make me THINK!” 





A real, day-to-day 


WORKING PARTNERSHIP 


between editor and reader 


There is nothing high falutin’ about 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION. We 
go to market in work clothes. But if 
you’ll take a few minutes, and look be- 
yond the front cover and behind our 
busy pages, you’ll discover a publica- 
tion that sensitively and usefully reflects 
the pulse and personality of its market. 


Take one of our recent issues as a typi- 
cal example. No picture on the cover. 
Just three articles bannered in bold type, 
and where to find them—fast... 


“WANTED SALESMEN WHO SERVE — 
PAGE 90” 

“HOW TO GET CUSTOMERS TO USE 
BLANKET ORDERS — PAGE 106” 


“ARE YOU LOADED WITH DEAD STOCK — 
PAGE 97” 


See what we mean about work clothes? 
ID is loaded with down-to-earth, dollar- 
dealing stuff like this. If it wasn’t, your 
distributors and their men wouldn’t 
read it. And, p’ftt! There would go our 
high-vitality 84.86 percent renewal rate! 
What’s more — we like to feel partly re- 
sponsible for the whopping $4.5 billion 
worth of business distributors did last 
year. 


S 
Editorial foundation — CS 


solid as concrete 


If you took a year’s issues of INDUS- 
TRIAL DISTRIBUTION and read 
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everyone of them, you’d find we actually 
do make the distributor’s business our 
business. As a matter of fact, if you put 
a pair of scissors to these back issues, 
there’s no doubt but what you could put 
together a pretty fair college course on 
“How To Be A Successful Industrial 
Distributor.” Every phase of his busi- 
ness comes in for penetrating scrutiny, 
updating, timely information service... 
selling, advertising, merchandising, 
warehousing, credit and accounting, 
office layout, trade news, prices, new 
products, market analysis, management, 
manpower training... 


This is no matter of psuedo-efficient edi- 
torial “mechanics” (so many pages to 
fill, so many bases to touch) ... ID’s 
regular editorial procedure builds a 
planned editorial foundation that “gets 
through” to its readers. 


“Inspire me, irritate me 
... get me out of my chair!” &_ « 


Education is fine, but inspiration is bet- 
ter. One’s a slow-mover, the other... 
“Do it now!” ID, certainly, is no lecture 
course... it prods, needles, helps gener- 
ate ideas that get the reader into the act 
fast, activate his thinking, put him in 
motion, “Here’s what I can do about it 
in my shop!” 


How many fires, sales meetings, train- 





ing programs, new methods, etc., we’ve 
helped get underway can’t be calculated 
. .. but it’s a continuous performance. 
Management Course at Harvard for dis- 
tributor executives, for instance. We 
had an editorial finger in that successful 
program. Sparking a college course lead- 
ing to a degree in industrial distribution 
at four leading universities was another 
effort. Sales Analysis and Control was 
another. Better Public Relations for the 
Industry ... Integral Punch Card Sys- 
tems... Key Line Selling... 


Open forum, wide open 
— give and take 


So somebody sings the editors’ praises 
at an association meeting. And somebody 
else gives them a silver loving cup. And 
wonderful warm letters keep coming in, 
many letters: “Thanks. Couldn’t live 
without you.”’ But, just so they don’t get 
swelled heads, every now and then, let- 
ters like these, too... “We are in com- 
plete disagreement with your views”... 
“Your headline ‘Distributor Attacks 
Fair Trade Issue’ seems to me to be a 
very poor choice”... “I was quite frank- 
ly amazed at the small amount of space 
you devoted to...” 


ID’s ten editors keep pretty much in 
motion most of the time, doing what 
most distributors would do themselves 
if they could spare the time... talking 
to other distributors and their men from 
one end of the country to the other... 
to their customers... and, at every op- 
portunity, to leaders in industry. Are 
ID’s editors supermen? No, quite the 
contrary, very normal men— much like 
the distributor, himself—but with a spe- 
cial ability to get inside a problem or 
story ...and at the same time report 
it objectively from the distributor’s 
point of view. 


Like a local phone call a 
... close by and economical le a 


The shortest, fastest “communications” 
distance between yourself and industrial 
distributors is INDUSTRIAL DISTRI- 
BUTION. More than any single spot, 
this is where distributors would expect 
to hear from you whenever you have 
something worth saying. The selling at- 
mosphere is “in the family,” your ad- 
vertisements benefit by sharing “the 
package” with the editorial content they 
look for each month, put to work, prize 
so highly. 


ID’s versatility is one of its most satis- 
factory virtues, so many advertisers tell 
us. Whether you are seeking new dis- 
tributors, or attempting to get your 
present distributor salesmen really 
steamed up about your line... or any 
of a dozen different advertising tasks — 
ID can perform for you superbly. 


Its efficiency of coverage and “closeness” 
to its audience, make it the most eco- 
nomical of all sales tools you can use. 
Most startling of all is the low cost of a 
high-impact multi-page program. So, no 
matter what you’re doing now, or not 
doing ... call in your ID man and talk it 
over. You can reach him by writing to... 


Industrial 
Distribution 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Left to right: Dan Reardon, Vice-President, Hitchcock Publishing Co.; Stan Sargent, Vice-President, 
Daniel Starch and Staff; Don Leverich, District Manager, Hitchcock Publishing Co., review current “Starch” 
readership studies and interview sheets of the Hitchcock Publication, MACHINE AND TOOL BLUE BOOK. 


THE MEN FROM HITCHCOCK 


To assure maximum reader interest and advertising 
reaction, Hitchcock is constantly studying reader 
and “shopper” habits and interests. The Hitchcock 
men shown here, along with the rest of their big 
publishing team, will be guided by survey findings 
when preparing future material. Advertisers using 
Hitchcock pages will also take advantage of these 
studies to help in creating more effective ads. 


Starch ratings are only part of an intense effort 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Machine & Tool Blue Book Hitchcock's Wood Working 


to keep Hitchcock publications high in reader 
preference. The intention is clear—to make them 
the most powerful advertising and reader service 
mediums in the fields represented. 


Editorial excellence is the sturdy backbone of 
every Hitchcock publication. It’s the quality that 
every ad man looks for when selecting the media 
that will most effectively sell his products and 


hiteheock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION 





WHEATON .- ILLINOIS 

Machine & Tool Directory Digest 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working ICE 1 
Directory School Bus Trends 


Transportation’ s 
cy 


Grinding and Finishing Directory SINCE 1898 


Carbide Engineering 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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Charting progress . . Using the project 
planning charts which he describes in the 
accompanying article, authdr Bill Raines 
(left) reviews sales promotion progress 
with Koppers marketing manager Ralph 
Winslow. 


Harnessing a hornets’ nest 


By William P. Raines 

Manager, Sales Promotion Section 
Marketing Department 

Koppers Company Inc. 


= Take 50 or more promotional 
projects ranging from  flip-over 
presentations to nation-wide design 
contests. Multiply by products as 
different as housewares and fence 
posts, roofing tar and moth balls. 
Add 30 product and sales managers 
— all demanding attention at the 
same time. And divide by six staff 
specialists and three agencies. Re- 


The 
KOPPERS 
Story 


How Koppers keeps 50 sales promotions 


developing smoothly at the same time 


sult — all of the ingredients needed 
for chaos in carrying out the sales 
promotion part of the marketing 
process at Koppers. 

Harnessing this hornets’ nest of 
promotions and deadlines was one 
of the first assignments which Ralph 
Winslow, vice-president and man- 
ager of Koppers’ Marketing Depart- 
ment made to the newly-formed 
sales promotion section in March, 
1955. 

Until recent years, the problem 
of controlling sales promotion activ- 
ities at Koppers was not so pressing. 
The company’s need for promotional 
materials was limited to an occa- 
sional motion picture, a salesman’s 
presentation or perhaps a sample 
kit. When required, these isolated 
sales tools were prepared more or 
less on a “fire alarm” basis by the 
same staff people who handled our 
space advertising, direct mail, etc. 

However, with the addition of 
new product lines and increasingly 
keen competition, there came a 
growing need for using the most 
advanced selling techniques. 


More and more promotion . . 
At the same time, the “Koppers 
Marketing Process” was being de- 
veloped and applied to the com- 
pany’s diverse products. Customers’ 
needs were analyzed, sales objec- 
tives spelled out and orderly plans 
of action for reaching these goals 
were prepared. More often than not, 
these plans involved considerable 
promotional activity. 

As a result, the demand from 
Koppers operating divisions for 
sales promotion help increased 
many fold. Product presentations 
battled magazine ad campaigns for 
attention in a crowded workshop. 
Frequently, the advertising activ- 
ities, with their ever-present clos- 
ing dates, won out and the promo- 
tional assignments pushed 
aside. Under such conditions, it was 
next to impossible to devote the 
time and thought necessary to 
create the complex, coordinated 
promotions needed to overcome the 
sales problems spotlighted by the 
marketing planning process. 

To help meet our needs in this 


were 
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Master plan . . Process of a typical 
Koppers sales promotion is charted on 
21x15” sheets. Picture below 
shows steps in use of charts. 


series 


1. Bill Zakor reviews his sales promotion 
projects on the progress charts and 
schedule sheets, which contain additional 
details to supplement the charts, in 
preparation for a monthly staff meeting. 


2. Secretary Pat Barnhart transfers data 
from individual staff members’ charts 
onto a master set of charts and schedule 
sheets. 
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SALES PROMOTION SECTION 


ScueDuLr 


ieiasinia iat 


PLANNING & RESEARCH REVIEW § APPROVAL COPY AND LAYOUT 


turmoil, two principal steps have 
been taken by Koppers Marketing 
Department. First, the then consti- 
tuted advertising section was split 
into two groups — one to handle 
the space advertising, direct mail, 
trade shows, etc., and the other to 
plan and produce the coordinated 
sales promotion programs and direct 
selling aids. 

Now free from concern with pub- 
lication deadlines and the like, the 
new section concentrated on the 
second step — converting sales pro- 
motion from a sporadic “fire alarm” 
basis to a well-planned, carefully- 
scheduled and effective part of the 
marketing process 


All charted out .. To accomplish 
this, we have developed a tailor- 
made system of long-range project 
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planning and control charts, month- 
ly schedule sheets and staff meet- 
ings. 

Key to this system is our control 
chart (see illustration above). The 
lefthand portion of the chart has 
space for listing each of the pro- 
motional projects scheduled for 
Koppers in a 15-month period. 
There are sub-head breakdowns — 
for complex promotions such as a 
group selling program that might 
include a motion picture, a flip chart 
presentation and a_leave-behind 
brochure. 

Next come the initials of the 
members of the sales promotion 
section staff to whom the project 
has been assigned and the advertis- 
ing agency, if any, which will assist 
in carrying it out. 

Beside each project and sub-head, 


3. At month’s end, the sales promotion section meets to review the status of all proj- 
ects and plan additional activities. Left to right around the table are James L. Mc- 
Dowell, F. P. Clooney, assistant manager William Zakor, sales promotion manager 
William P. Raines, Robert A. Smith and John K. Lloyd. 











appears a series of blocks corre- 
sponding to the months from Octo- 
ber of one year to December of the 
following year. As soon as the an- 
nual sales promotion program for 
Koppers is buttoned up in Septem- 
ber, these blocks are used to indi- 
cate — by diagonal lines — the 
months during which members of 
our staff actually will work on each 
individual project. Factors that in- 
fluence this scheduling include dates 
of sales meetings, seasonal buying 
patterns, technical Laboratory 
“bench work” needed to document 
product advantages, the timing of 
national media promotions with 
which we wish to tie-in and, of 
course, the wishes of the product 
and sales manager concerned. 

When each of the promotions has 
been scheduled tentatively in this 
manner, all of the charts are re- 
viewed together. This usually re- 
sults in going back to the sales de- 
partments and working out some 
changes to eliminate date conflicts 
and level out the year’s work load 
as much as possible. 

Heavy black lines around the 
block for a particular month indi- 
cate that the promotion will require 
a lot of attention during that month. 
By changing the diagonal line into 
an “X,” the chart is made to show 
the fact that work really did take 
place on a project in a particular 
month. This proves quite useful as 
an “historical” record for preparing 
year end reports of sales promotion 
activities, and also serves as a vivid 
reminder when a project is behind 
schedule. 

Six columns of blocks, headed 


4. Cycle is completed as secretary Barn- 
hart gives Jim McDowell and other sec- 
tion members photostats of up-to-date 
project charts and schedule sheets. 


“Planning and Research,” “Review 
and Approval,” “Copy and Layout,” 
“Production,” “Implementation,” and 
“Follow-up and Maintenance” are 
provided for use in indicating — by 
penciling in part of the blocks — 
the relative progress of each pro- 
motional project through such of 
those stages as may be appropriate. 


Controls everything . . These 
headings we find general enough to 
make the charts useful for control- 
ling such contrasting activities as 
production of quarterly advertising 
blotters for Wolman salts wood pre- 
servative and conducting for plastic 
wall tile molders a cooperative pro- 
motion involving newspaper adver- 
tisements, retailer participation, 
salesmen’s orientation and descrip- 
tive literature. The “Implementa- 
tion” column, incidentally, was 
added this year to make sure that 
in plannning every promotional 
project — whether it is a simple 
product label or a new plan for 
boosting farm dealer sales — we in- 
clude some means for orientation of 
salesmen in its purpose and proper 
use. 

Finally, a column is provided at 
the extreme right of the chart to in- 
dicate the scheduled “Completion 
Date” or deadline for each project. 

Each member of the sales promo- 
tion section staff receives a photo- 
static copy of these planning and 
control charts at the beginning of 
the month. He keeps these stats up- 
to-date as each project assigned to 
him progresses throughout’ the 
month. In addition to filling in the 
appropriate blocks to indicate prog- 
ress achieved, he reviews the sched- 
ule for each of his projects and, 
where necessary, changes it to ac- 
commodate a new sales meeting 
date, a production tie-up, or unex- 
pected speed-up on some phase. If 
a new, unprogrammed promotional 
assignment has come up during the 
month, it, too, is added to the list 
and scheduled to a definite comple- 
tion date. 

Shortly before the end of the 
month, each member turns over his 
stats to a secretary. She copies the 
information to the original charts, 
which then are used at the monthly 
staff meeting held by the section to 
discuss the progress and problems 
involved with each individual activ- 


ity. Here further changes in sched- 
uling may be made to speed up or 
slow down one promotion in favor 
of another, depending on relative 
urgency. 

After the monthly staff meeting, 
the newly-revised set of original 
charts is sent to the photostat room 
so that each individual has a fresh 
and up-to-date record of where his 
activities stand. 


Information for all . . In addition 
to their use by members of the sales 
promotion section, these charts — in 
photostat form, are invaluable in 
keeping Koppers advertising agen- 
cies aware of the deadlines for sales 
promotion activities in which they 
are participating. Copies of the 
charts also are sent, periodically, to 
the product managers and division 
sales managers for whom the indi- 
vidual promotions are being carried 
out. 

When, because of changes in mar- 
ket conditions or sales emphasis or 
the addition of new products and 
services, it becomes necessary to 
make major changes in the annual 
sales promotion program, up-to-date 
copies of the progress charts enable 
the sales promotion section to work 
with the division sales manager and 
product manager involved to 
achieve intelligent and reasonable 
re-scheduling that will take into 
consideration all of the promotional 
activities programmed for that par- 
ticular division. 

Keeping management informed on 
the progress of promotional activi- 
ties is also greatly aided by use of 
the control charts. When Ralph 
Winslow — who must deal with the 
complex marketing functions of 
Koppers’ seven operating divisions 
— wants to know in a hurry where 
some detailed part of a promotional 
program stands, he can find the 
answer quickly from the set of 
charts which have been provided 
him. When making up its part of the 
department’s monthly progress re- 
port to the president and board of 
directors, the sales promotion sec- 
tion finds the progress charts a 
much more reliable source than 
memory alone in recapping the sig- 
nificant activities of the 30 days just 
past. 


One limitation . . Although these 
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large progress charts are extremely 
useful in the month by month 
scheduling of promotional activities 
across the year and in indicating 
the general progress towards com- 
pletion of each activity, they have 
one major limitation. They do not 
provide the room to indicate all of 
the many individual steps that must 
be followed in order to complete a 
flip chart presentation, a motion 
picture, a product labeling program, 
a distributor contest, etc. 

To do this specific job, the sales 
promotion section has developed 
detailed monthly schedule sheets. 
Taking project names, sub-heads 
and assignment of responsibility in- 
formation from the large control 
charts, these sheets break down 
each project and sub-head into its 
many component steps and indicate 
specific or general deadlines for the 
completion of each. 

For example, the development of 
a flip-chart product presentation 
might involve, in one month, prep- 
aration of rough copy, review of this 
copy with the product manager, re- 
view of the copy with the appropri- 
ate technical department, prepara- 
tion of a rough layout for each 
page, review of copy and layout 
with the product manager and as- 
signing production to an advertising 
agency. Each of these individual 
steps is listed, together with a dead- 
line for its completion. 

Besides providing frequent check- 
points for determining whether or 
not a project is progressing satis- 
factorily, the careful planning nec- 
essary to prepare these detailed 
timetables often results in better 
coordinated production of promo- 
tional materials. Instead of waiting 
until a slide presentation is nearly 
completed before starting to think 
about the printed leave-behind 
brochure that will accompany it, 
both can be scheduled so that they 
are progressing simultaneously. 

As in the case of the large project 
charts, each member of the Sales 
Promotion Section has his own copy 
of the monthly schedule sheets. He 
keeps current the information con- 
cerning his projects, checking off 
each step as it is completed. When 
a particular step is delayed, the 
reason is noted under the “Com- 
ment” column and a new deadline 
is set. 
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Advance planning . . Although 
the word “monthly” is used in re- 
ferring to these schedule sheets, the 
detailed charting of a project for 
one month ahead is just the mini- 
mum requirement. In many cases, 
such as Koppers’ design competition 
for plastic housewares, a single pro- 
motion is a year-long activity. From 
preparing announcements, selecting 
judges, soliciting entries at trade 
shows, and notifying the winners, 
to arranging the awards banquet 
and setting up the scholarship 
prizes, every step is spelled out far 
in advance. 

With 56 individual promotional 
assignments in our 1957 program, 
the need for thorough planning and 
scheduling is obvious. The alterna- 
tive is confusion, duplication and 
missed deadlines. 

At month’s end, the detailed 
schedule sheets, like the long-range 
progress charts, are turned over to a 
secretary who prepares one master 
copy showing all of the up-to-date 
information. This copy is used as a 
basis for discussion at the monthly 
staff meeting. 

During the staff meeting, tentative 
dates are set for necessary sessions 
with product managers, travel, 
agency meetings, etc., so that con- 
flict in dates and potential disap- 
pointment and delay can be kept to 
a minimum. After the staff meeting, 
the project schedules, now amended 
to show the detailed schedule for 
each promotion during the coming 
month are quickly retyped and dis- 
tributed among the members of the 


Koppers sales promotion section. 


Fewer ‘fire engines’ . . This sys- 
tem of promotional project charts, 
detailed monthly schedule sheets 
and staff planning meetings has 
been in operation at Koppers for 
nearly two years. While by no 
means perfect, we believe that it 
has enabled us to plan and control 
a growing sales promotion activity 
with more efficiency and fewer 
headaches. 

Some “fire engine” projects still 
come our way, but they are fewer 
and. easier to handle because most 
of our promotional needs are an- 
ticipated in advance and scheduled 
far ahead. The ulcer-building com- 
bination of schedule conflicts, dupli- 
cation of effort, uncertainty, delays, 
oversights, missed deadlines and 
unhappy product managers has 
gradually given place to orderly 
planning and on-schedule comple- 
tion of sales promotion and mate- 
rials. 

In 1956, the first complete year in 
which the project charts and sched- 
ule sheets were used, the Market- 
ing Department succeeded in meet- 
ing every major deadline for com- 
pletion of sales promotion tools. 

Perhaps as significant as meeting 
deadlines has been the ability to 
concentrate the programming and 
scheduling part of our work into a 
relatively few hours. This leaves 
more time available to each of us 
for our primary job — creating 
imaginative promotions that help to 
sell Koppers products. 

















Schedule sheet . . This is a sample of the detailed schedule sheets used to supplement 
Koppers sales promotion planning and control charts. 

























vertising that sells at point of 


purchase must first sell the big 
influence—management ... 








New results from Chemical Week's 


‘continuing study of 29 process 
dustry firms show that... 








_ Of 533 management men in all 


functions—administration, pro- 
‘duction and research ... 








76% influence equipment buying, 


: 71% influence purchases of raw 
‘materials, What's more... 








5 19% more read Chemical Week 


than any other CPI publication. 
It's your best buy ... Be sure. 


i *CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





cas! BSEN4UOE4 ENS OETA El Oe 


FOR DRILLING — 


PRODUCING 


24,017 
11% GAIN 


PROOF OF OIL MEN’S READER ACCEPTANCE 
OF SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


35,384 


1953 1955 


47,839 
ae 


1957 


Steady growth of more than 12,000 total paid 
circulation in the three Gulf petroleum publica- 
tions is proof of the excellent reception of this 
specialized editorial approach. Figures above 
represent a 35% growth for period shown. 


GPC GROUP OFFERS TOTAL 
OF 47,800 CIRCULATION 


Through use of the “GPC Plan,” com- 
panies selling to the petroleum industry now 
are able to benefit from 47,800 total circu- 
lation among Gulf Publishing’s three indus- 
try leaders — Wor pb OIL, Pipe LINE INDus- 
TRY and PETROLEUM REFINER. 

Combination rates enable you to buy 
one, two or all three at a low rate per thou- 
sand. The same plate can be used in all 
three publications each month, or different, 
specialized ads can be used. This enables 
you to advertise the way your salesmen sell 
— to selected, interested prospects. Check 
the nearest Gulf office for complete details. 


“Circulation figures from totals of November 1956 issues, as 
filed with Audit Bureau of Circulations, subject to audit. 
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‘selective readership 
‘top buying influences 


ow, for the first time in the 56-year history of oil paper 


publishing you can buy almost 50,000 circulation to the 


petroleum industry in one package. 


The three great industry divisions covered by Gulf 
publications represent a multi-billion dollar market for 
equipment and services. But the men working in each 
division are specialists, rarely extending their purchasing 
authority past their own division. With its “GPC Group,” 
Gulf Publishing offers three specialized monthly papers to 
give maximum impact at minimum cost. 


For the Drilling-Producing Division, WorLD OiL is 
the leading specialized publication. Balanced, sectionalized 
editorial content features engineering-operating articles on 
exploration, drilling and production activities. Of WorLD 
OiL’s 24,017* subscribers, 74% are engaged directly in 
the drilling-producing division. Circulation showed an 
11% gain in 1956. 


For the Transportation Division, Pipe Line INDUSTRY 
gives monthly specialized coverage of a growing market 
that will have capital expenditures of $1.3 billion this 
year. It is directed to the job interests of top buying 
power men, receives their close attention and interest. Of 
Pipe Line INDUsTRY’s 5,242* paid subscribers, 91% are 
engaged directly in pipe line activities. Circulation gained 
10% in 1956. 


For the Refining-Processing Division, PETROLEUM 
REFINER Offers specialized monthly coverage of the men 
who influence 98% of this division’s purchases. A technical, 
engineering-operating publication, PETROLEUM REFINER 
has been the leading paper for 35 years. Of its 18,580* 
subscribers, 83% are engaged directly in the processing 
industries. Circulation showed a 12% gain this past year; 
has had a 170% gain since World War II. 


Taken together, or individually, the three Gulf Publish- 
ing Company publications offer your best advertising buy 
to reach all or part of the gigantic petroleum industry. 


For Greater Petroleum Coverage 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


© Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, 


+ erage fe 1010 Euclid Avenue, 


JAckson 9-4301 MAin 1-3 


New York in 250 Park Avenue, 
YUkon 6-6 

e Chicago 0, 3 S. Michigan Avenue, 
WAbash 2-9 


e Tulsa xs arf Enterprise Bidg., 
CHerry 2-92 

© Dallas (1), nod Santa Fe Bidg., 
Riverside 7-7344 

© Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bidg., 
Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 








INVESTMENT: $8 BILLION 


Petroleum Refining 
Industry Offers One 
Of Best Markets 


HOUSTON, TEX.—The tremendous growth 
of the petroleum refining industry will con- 
tinue its record pace during 1957, with an 
estimated 13% increase in capital expansion. 
This statement was made by Ray L. Dudley, 
publisher of PETROLEUM REFINER, in his an- 
nual summary of information developed by the 
publication’s Market Research Department. 


Total outlay in prospect for the refining- 
petrochemical-natural gasoline industry this 
year in the United States will amount to $1.5 
billion. This will break down as follows: 


Refineries will spend $810 million for new 
plants, pushed by the continuing demand for 
upgraded quality of gasoline. Premium grade 
averages have reached 97 octane in many 
parts of the country, and several major oil 
companies have begun marketing fuels of 
100-plus octane ratings. In addition, the re- 
placement of depreciated and obsolete plants 
will contribute to new plant construction. 


Petrochemical plant capital expenditures are 
expected to hit a new high of $700 million. 
“The petrochemical industry is growing at a 
pace four times faster than the entire United 
States industry,” said Dudley. “By 1960 we 
expect that one-third of the total weight of 
chemical products manufactured in the United 
States will be petrochemicals.” He explained 
that petrochemical operations are such that 
they are fully integrated with oil refining type 
operations. 

Natural gasoline operations are now in a 
leveling off period, PETROLEUM REFINER’S Re- 
search Department reported. However, even 
here capital expenditures of $65 million are 
expected in 1957, a $15 million increase over 
1956. Considerable money is being spent on 
plant maintenance and repair of existing 
plants. 

Chase National Bank’s summary of finan- 
cial data even as far back as the year 1955 
showed the petroleum industry with a gross 
investment in fixed assets of $8 billion for 
refineries, petrochemical, gasoline and cycling 
plants. This figure has increased considerably 
since that date. 


The world-wide picture for the refining- 
processing industry shows a growth that is 
equal to or better than the rate in the United 
States. Industry experts are predicting a 20% 
increase in expenditures for new capital facili- 
ties, or an increase from $1.4 billion in 1956 
to $1.7 billion in 1957. The rapid growth of 
vehicle and tractor usage abroad has spurred 
the greatest refinery construction program in 
history. 

Technological advances continue to influ- 
ence the industry’s growth. It sometimes takes 
three years to design and build a processing 
unit. New research and development activities 
take place in advance of construction. 

Maintenance has become an important con- 
sideration, with annual expenditures for re- 
placement and repair amounting to $1.6 
billion. In addition, the industry spends an- 
other $1 billion annually for catalysts, chemi- 
cals, additives and similar operating materials. 
More than half the personnel employed in 
refineries are for maintenance functions. 

For those manufacturers and service com- 
panies interested in determining the scope of 
the refining industry market, a comprehensive 
report is available in PETROLEUM REFINER’S 
1957 Market Data Book. 














—— 


*18,580 


Specialized editorial approach 
results in leadership and reader- 
ship...greater advertising results 














In the refining division of the petroleum industry, 
you'll find one of the most stable, prosperous markets in 
America. Capital expenditures this year are estimated 

at $1.5 billion. But the men with purchasing authority are specialists, 
concerned only with their own division of the industry. 












For 35 years PETROLEUM REFINER has correlated its specialized 
editorial approach with the specialized buying power pattern. 
It is the leading business publication serving this field, the technical 
work-book of the industry. PETROLEUM REFINER Carries more 
refining-processing industry engineering-operating material 
per issue than any other publication. 












’ PETROLEUM REFINER has shown a post-war circulation growth 
of 170%, with a 12% gain just this past year. Here is an 
interested audience of 18,580* subscribers, 83% of whom are 
engaged directly in refining-petrochemical-natural gasoline activities. 
This readership represents coverage of the men who 

influence 98% of the industry’s purchases. 









To reach the men who make this market, advertisers put 
more pages, and invest more dollars, in PETROLEUM REFINER than in 
any other petroleum refining industry publication. 
















WRITE TODAY for your free copy of PETRO- 
LEUM REFINER MarKET—/957. Facts, figures, 
sales tips you can use to sell this industry. 


















Greater Process Coverage 
















World’s Largest Specialized 
Oil Industry Publishers 








*Total from November 1956 issue, as filed with Audit 
- Bureau of Circulations, subject to audit, 
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Where was your 
last order “born”? 


Another “‘sale’ from Facrory’s files 


Call this a clinical chart if you want...a bedside report from the “sales 
maternity ward” of a manufacturing plant... 


‘Take a good look . . . note the critical conditions—all the care needed to 
bring an order into the world... 


See how many specialists get into the act ... this actual case, like all, 
the others in FAcTorRY’s files, certainly 
shows orders aren’t hatched in incubators. 


And that there’s no one man, no super- \( ( } ? \ 


title, no set pattern, no shortcut... 


So, why don’t you do the next best 
thing—as so many sensible “sellers” do... 
stay close to the PLANT OPERATING 
GROUP... 


The management men and engineers 
with operating responsibilities for pro- 
duction, plant engineering and mainte- 
nance, and direction of people. 


....in FAcTorY, the only businesspaper 
published exclusively for this group, and 
the one serving it better than any other, 





Ready for review Author Bruce 
Richardson, Marsteller-Rickard account 
executive, presents a review of com- 
petitors’ efforts studied by the agency in 
development of a new campaign for 
Koppers. Studying the report (left to 
right): Koppers ad manager Bill Catrow, 
agency account supervisor Norton Web- 
er, assistant ad manager Bill Domin, 
product advertising manager Bill Ches- 
ley. 


How Koppers uses its agencies 


- » » somebody's got to write the ads 


By G. Bruce Richardson 

Account Executive 

Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 
Pittsburgh 


= One of the advertising industry’s 
pundits once penned a wistful sat- 
ire in which the recurrent line, 
“ . . but somebody’s got to write 
the ads” summed up agonizing 
hours of committee meetings and 
high-level planning. The lament 
was true as far as it went. But it 
was obviously the work of a con- 
sumer advertising man, since it 
didn’t include the writing of direct 
mail pieces, catalogs, sales bulletins, 
packaged tv promotions for dis- 
tributors, flip-over charts, confiden- 
tial manuals, market-development 
guides, publicity and ever-present 
speeches—all things that the “some- 


bodys” in industrial advertising 
have got to write. 

These items, and many more, 
must be produced by the Koppers 
Co.’s Marketing Department’s ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and pub- 
lic relations sections. 

To accomplish this staggering 
task, Koppers has enlisted the aid 
of three agencies in Pittsburgh 
alone. The activities of Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed on behalf 
of Koppers’ Tar Products Div., il- 
lustrates how this manufacturer 
uses the complete services provided 
by an agency. 


Complex problem .. The Tar 
Products Div. markets the products 
derived from the coking of coal. 
The division’s major products in- 
clude roofing pitch, road tars, pro- 


tective coatings for a wide range of 
industries, coal chemicals and wood 
preservatives. In all, nine product 
sales managers are involved in the 
distribution of these products, as 
well as a heavily staffed technical 
department which is responsible for 


- 
KOPPERS| 
Story y, 
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Proposed campaign . 






























. Account executive Richardson (right) and product ad manager 


Chesley review a proposed ad campaign for one product line in the Tar Products Divi- 


sion’s seven for which programs are executed. 


research and development. This 
multiplicity of products makes the 
Tar Products Div. perhaps the most 
complex of all Koppers’ operations 
from the wide variety of promotion- 
al problems it presents. 

To handle the administration of 
promotional and space budgets of 
the various Koppers divisions ef- 
fectively and efficiently there has 
been, unavoidably, a specialization 
by personnel of both the sales pro- 
motion and advertising sections. Be- 
low the assistant manager level, the 
men have basically one divisional 
responsibility. William R. Chesley, 
products advertising manager and 
Robert Smith, products sales pro- 
motion manager for the Tar Prod- 
ucts Div. are typical. These men 
work hand-in-glove with the divi- 
sion’s sales management on _ the 
execution of space and collateral 
material, the gray areas difficult of 
definition as either promotion (di- 
rect use in personal selling) or ad- 
vertising literature (inquiry an- 
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swering, mailing, etc.) being allo- 
cated amicably between them. 
Over-all supervision of both these 
areas of activity is maintained by 
William J. Catrow, advertising 
manager, and William P. Raines, 
sales promotion manager. 


How agency fits in . . Marsteller- 
Rickard’s services are added to this 
“team” operation on Tar Products 
Div. programs. All of the copy for 
space advertising and much of that 
needed for collateral material is 
written by the agency, which has a 
full-time copy-contact account ex- 
ecutive and an account supervisor 
on this Koppers division. The ad- 
vantages of this method of ac- 
count handling on industrial work 
has been much-discussed: an addi- 
tional benefit to cop y-contact 
sometimes overlooked is that of co- 
ordination between space and non- 
space projects, so that the ads stress 
the same sales themes being made 
in personalized sales presentations. 


In a complex account like the Tar 
Products Div., with some 14 indi- 
vidual product promotions, seven 
major pieces of sales literature, five 
direct mail programs, a bi-monthly 
sales publication and a trade paper 
schedule in some 30 publications 
comprising a typical year’s program, 
continuity of the sales approach 
could be a major problem without 
such coordination. 

A review of some of the facets 
of a typical year’s work for the 
Tar Products Div. will best illus- 
trate the role of the agency in the 
execution of the total marketing 
plan. 


Budgeting . . The budget is ob- 
tained by the task method, a com- 
plete marketing review being made 
on each major product of the divi- 
sion by a team from the Marketing 
Department. A manuscript is pre- 
pared outlining the analysis of the 
marketing problems. In “full-dress” 
meetings of agency and Marketing 
Department personnel, these anal- 
yses are thoroughly explored and 
the contributions of the various 
communications techniques assessed 
in light of the problems. 

At these sessions, basic market- 
ing objectives, strategies and plans 
of action are hammered out. Work- 
ing from this information, the 
agency and the Marketing Depart- 
ment draw up specific recommenda- 
tions on sales tools to best accom- 
plish the objectives outlined. These 
programs include media, scheduling, 
copy themes to run throughout all 
parts of the marketing “mix,” pro- 
posed layouts and copy for ads, 
planned direct mail programs 
spelled out in detail, publicity pro- 
grams, literature and promotions — 
with dollar figures for each. 

Obviously, this recommendation 
must be based on a_ thorough 
knowledge of the importance of, 
and interplay between, all means 
of communication that go to make 
up a complete marketing program. 
Thus for some products, sales pro- 
motional techniques are recom- 
mended for an unusually large 
share of the budget as the best 
means to overcome a marketing 
problem. For others, space adver- 
tising supplemented by directed 
mailings of specially designed mate- 
rial seems best suited for penetra- 

















tion and development of markets. 


Advertising . . The Koppers- 
Marsteller-Rickard working ar- 
rangement on paid space is the 
usual one—from the marketing ob- 
jectives and copy themes agreed 
upon during the planning sessions, 
the agency prepares both copy and 
layout for the various programs. Of 
course, the basic information gained 
through marketing review sessions 
is constantly supplemented and up- 
dated by close association of Mar- 
keting Department and agency per- 
sonnel with the product sales man- 
agers concerned, in line with the 
dynamic concept of marketing. 
Thus, major shifts in marketing 
problems can be met if they occur, 
but the advantages of pre-planned 
marketing approaches are retained 
and long-range goals kept in focus. 

To further implement this “plan- 
ning by program” approach, ads are 
campaigned wherever possible to 
give the product sales managers 
better visualization of the complete 
program’s scope at one time, rather 
than having to assess frequently the 
merits of individual advertisements. 
The mutual saving in time gained 
by this procedure is another factor 
in its favor. 

Background material for adver- 
tising generally is provided by the 
Marketing Department. In some 
cases, leads cleared by field sales- 
men are followed by the agency to 
obtain photographs, product per- 
formance data and final customer 
clearance. A typical example is a 
current advertising campaign which 
stresses product service beyond the 
guarantee period. Once the temper 
of the customer involved has been 
determined by the district sales- 
man, the agency picks up the ball, 
writing for clearance to photograph 
the installation, making the photo- 
report assignment, confirming the 
facts about the products service, 
clearing copy and layout. Follow-up 
is important too, for good customer 
relations. This is accomplished 
either by sending reprints to the 
cooperating customer direct or 
making them available for the sales- 
man to take in on his next call. 


Collateral material . . The writ- 
ing of collateral such as booklets, 
whether they fall under the aegis of 


the sales promotion or advertising 
section, is planned and executed in 
the same way. At meetings between 
the product managers, account ex- 
ecutive, and Marketing Department 
personnel, agreement is reached on 
scope, pertinent sales appeal, unique 
characteristics of the market, mode 
of use and the many other consider- 
ations vital to successful presenta- 
tion of the sales story. 

Returning with copy and layout, 
the agency account man follows the 
job through the Marketing Depart- 
ment, product sales and, quite fre- 
quently, the technical department 
for review of its technical accuracy. 


Help for salesmen .. The Tar 
Products Div. traditionally has put 
heavy emphasis on sales presenta- 
tions to support the efforts of its 
field force, many of whom sell a 
wide variety of products in many 
markets. The preparation of this 
material for use in personal selling 
of industrial products is considered 
by many as the most demanding 
task in the advertising-promotional 
repertoire, encompassing as it must 
the considerations of personalized 
message, differing verbal facility of 


the salesmen, personal characteris- 
tics of the audience, and physical 
conditions under which it must be 
presented. 

Format alone can be a major 
problem (pity the sales promotion 
executive who discovers that the 
flip-chart designed for presentation 
to “two or three engineers” has 
been pressed into service at engi- 
neering society meetings). And be- 
ware the dangers inherent in prose 
which may scan beautifully but is 
practically unintelligible when de- 
livered verbally by a salesman! 

In this difficult area, often side- 
stepped by agencies, Marsteller- 
Rickard works closely with the 
Koppers sales promotion section on 
such diverse projects as a complete 
meeting presentation of slides and 
leave-behind brochure on the theo- 
retical aspects of corrosion and its 
prevention . . . and a kit to help 
place a film on tv; a 20-minute 
desk-top presentation to be used 
with individual customers... and a 
90-page encyclopedia of promotion- 
al ideas which the salesmen will use 
over a period of months to help his 
distributors open up new markets. 

The agency’s responsibility does 


Coffee break . . Agency secretary Pat Revco serves coffee during a welcome break in a 
typical agency-client review of an analysis of marketing problems prior to budget de- 
velopment. Left to right: account supervisor Norton Weber, Koppers assistant ad man- 
ager Bill Domin, product ad manager Bill Chesley, account executive Richardson, 
agency executive vice-president Rod Leed, Jr., and manager Bill Catrow. 
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W9S6r1ST CRECSOTE MARKETING PROGRAM SCHEDULE 
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More Planning . . Koppers ad manager Bill Catrow reviews various facets of the mar- 
keting program for one Tar Products Division product prior to presentation at a sales 
conference. Studying chart are (left to right) assistant ad manager Domin, account 
executive Richardson, account supervisor Weber and product ad manager Chesley. 


not stop with the delivery of the 
completed job. The account execu- 
tive sits in on the sales meetings at 
which most new presentations are 
introduced and demonstrated to the 
field men. Some of these sessions 
have required active participation 
by the agency in training on the use 
of elaborate presentations, all serve 
as a reminder that. the acceptance of 
the salesmen for which the promo- 
tional efforts are designed is still the 
acid test of their usefulness. 


Other marketing areas . . Prod- 
uct publicity programs to supple- 
ment the work of the Koppers pub- 


lic relations section for the Tar 
Products Div. have been initiated 
through Burson-Marsteller Associ- 
ates, public relations counseling 
firm affiliated with the agency. A 
publicity account executive works 
with Marketing and Sales Depart- 
ment personnel in much the same 
way as the agency account man. 
The publicity plan is fully in- 
tegrated with the other facets of 
marketing action to make best use 
of its unique advantages. 

In Ralph Winslow’s discussion of 
the Koppers Marketing Depart- 
ment’s activities, he touches on the 
semi-annual Advanced Marketing 


Management Seminars conducted 
by the department for the company. 
These well-planned three week 
meetings examine the functioning of 
the marketing process in detail, 
utilizing the services of outside con- 
tributors as seminar leaders for 
each subject. 

Both Bill Marsteller, president, 
and Dick Christian, executive vice- 
president of the agency have par- 
ticipated in these seminars, discuss- 
ing the subjects of advertising and 
market research. The agency has 
also made a small contribution to- 
ward the conduct of the entire sem- 
inar program through assistance 
with the design and format of the 
internally-written outline guide 
which summarizes the complete 
course. 

The partnership described be- 
tween Koppers Marketing Depart- 
ment and Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, points up one im- 
portant requisite to complete agency 
service of this kind—the advertising 
agency must be as “market-minded” 
as its client. And for an effective, 
mutually satisfactory relationship, 
this attitude must be far more than 
lip-service alone . . . the jargon of 
marketing is not difficult to master. 
Rhetoric must be backed by a solid 
background of practical experience 
so that the agency can offer intelli- 
gent assistance in implementation of 
the clients marketing plans, 
through whatever communications 
channel. 

The point for agency versatility 
has been succinctly made in Mar- 
steller-Rickard’s printed statement 
of its business philosophy: “There 
are no advertising problems, but 
only marketing problems, some of 
which can be best solved by ad- 


vertising.” 7 





THIS 
IS 
MARKETING 





THIS IS MARKETING will be the theme of the 1957 NIAA convention in New York... 
and the July IM will carry a complete report on all of the outstanding sessions included 
in the program. IM's editorial staff will be on hand for the entire convention — not 
just to report on the activities, but to carefully analyze each of the speeches, question- 
and-answer sessions and.off-the-platform discussions. The net result will be a coordi- 
nated report, relating each of the ‘‘pieces'' to the central theme and designed to 


provide a valuable reference file for planning and evaluation of marketing programs. 
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Available WOVV/'! 


—here are the answers on how 
your construction advertising 
can pay bigger dividends! 








e Write, wire, or phone 

for your copy today...see for 
yourself how you can get 
more readers per dollar, more 
impact per ad, and more sales 
per schedule when you use C & E 
to deliver your program through- 


out the 62-billion dollar construc- 


tion industry! 








Contractors and Engineers 


magazine of modern construction 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y, MUrray Hill 5-9250 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS CLEVELAND 14, OHIO GROSSE POINTE 30, MICH. LOS ANGELES 27, CALIF. LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, TENN. 
2111 Daily News Bidg. 603 The Arcade 808 Neff Rood 1870 Hillhurst Avenue 121 North Hermitage 
CEntral 6-2853 CHerry 1-1755 TUxede 1-6190 NOrmandy 5-5143 TAylor 1-2853 
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RIAL 


SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


IN PUTMAN AWARDS 





Dow Corning, Jones 
& Laughlin, Sciaky 
win top honors 


= Nineteen industrial admen—ten 
from advertisers, and nine from 
agencies—have been honored as 
creators of the best industrial ad- 
vertising of 1956. 

They are winners of this year’s 
Putman Awards, an annual compe- 
tition co-sponsored by the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia, Phil- 
adelphia advertising club, and the 
Putman Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Putman puts up $6,000 in prize 
money, which is split equally among 
the six admen and agencymen re- 
sponsible for the three top winners. 





Learn why in July 
The July issue of IM will carry full 
stories on the three top Putman 
winners, showing how and why 
they won. 





The three “highest honor” award 
winners, all of equal rank, went to: 
© Advertiser—Robert L. Parkin, as- 
sistant advertising manager, Dow 
Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 
Agency—William L. Guisewite, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Church & 
Guisewite Advertising, Midland, 
Mich. 

e Advertiser—John D. Paulus, di- 
rector of public relations and adver- 
tising, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Agency—William J. 
Delmore, account executive, Ketch- 
um, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

e Advertiser—Tom L. Lonergan, 
marketing manager, Sciaky Broth- 
ers, Chicago. Agency—W. E. Mor- 


ton, account executive, Russell T. 
Gray, Chicago. 

Honor award (citation) winners 
are: 
e Advertiser—Robert G. Hill, man- 
ager of advertising, Columbia-Ge- 
neva Steel Div., United States Steel 
Corp., San Francisco. Agency— 
Harry R. Burton, account super- 
visor, Batten, Burton, Durstine & 
Osborn, San Francisco. 
e Advertiser—Warren T. Brookes, 
sales promotion manager, Cyrovac 
Co., division of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Cambridge, Mass Agency—none. 
@ Advertiser—George §S. Chiara- 
monte, sales manager, Horton 
Chuck Div., Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp., Windsor Locks, Conn. Agen- 
cy—Charles Palm, president, Charles 
Palm & Co., Bloomfield, Conn. 
e Advertiser—S. Becker Treat, 


sales manager, Lindsay Chemical 
Co., West Chicago, Ill. Agency—C. 
Franklin Brown, president, C. 
Franklin Brown, Inc., Chicago. 
© Advertiser—Walter M. Fenton, 
vice-president, production research 
and development, Lithium Corp. of 
America, Minneapolis, Minn. Agen- 
cy—Richard P. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent, Keystone Advertising, Minne- 
apolis. 
¢ Advertiser—Hambleton Shepperd, 
manager of advertising and sales 
promotion, Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa. Agency—R. H. 
Stewart Mitchell, account executive, 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York. 
© Advertiser—E. W. Seay, assistant 
manager of general advertising for 
electric production, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Agency—Vincent Drayne, vice- 
president, Ketchum, Macleod & 
Grove, Pittsburgh. 

The competition was judged by 
top management men in industrial 
manufacturing companies. 


Industrial selling problems 
aired at export ad meeting 


Industrial advertisers were well 
represented at the annual conven- 
tion of the International Advertis- 
ing Association in New York, and 
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It’s different . . 


. At the request of Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, O., for “‘some- 


thing really different,’ Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleveland agency, adapted leading 
consumer campaigns to advertisements of nuts and bolts. Other take-offs include: 
“for men of discretion’’ (Lord Calvert) and ‘| dreamed my husband got a promotion 
for insisting on Republic bolts and nuts’’ (Maidenform bras). 
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had a chance to discuss their spe- 
cial problems at several roundtable 
sessions, at which manufacturers of 
machine tools, construction equip- 
ment, mining machinery, etc., got 
together. 

One of the topics discussed was 
that of cooperative advertising with 
distributors and dealers abroad. 
Various policies are in effect, and in 
some cases the U. S. manufacturer 
sends copy written in English to his 
distributor to be translated by him 
or his local agency and set and 
plated there. 

The usual method is for the man- 
ufacturer to pay 50% of the cost of 
space. In many countries, it was 
noted, the number of good business 
publications is limited, and news- 
papers or other local media of gen- 
eral circulation are employed. Occa- 
sionally outdoor advertising and 
broadcast media are also used. 

One of the subjects discussed was 
the desirability of doing institution- 
al advertising which will build 
greater acceptance for America and 
for U.S. products. Caterpillar Trac- 
tor, for instance, is using advertis- 
ing in foreign editions of Reader’s 
Digest for this purpose. 

At the general sessions of the as- 
sociation, a round-up of world ad- 
vertising and marketing featured 
the program. In most countries it 
was reported that advertising vol- 
ume is increasing. American manu- 
facturers, the IAA estimated, are 
spending almost half a billion dol- 
lars each year to promote overseas 
sales. 

James L. Gilbert, former Mc- 
Graw-Hill executive, and for the 
past six years executive vice-presi- 
dent of the association, was honored 
by a luncheon presentation of an 
award as “International Advertising 
Man of the Year.” 


AMA‘s Smith calls for more 
‘heads-up’ marketing 


« “For the first time in this coun- 
try’s history, there are fewer work- 
ers employed in production than in 
distribution and services.” 

This is a sample of the evidence 
used by Charles W. Smith, senior 
consultant, McKinsey & Co., and na- 
tional president, American Market- 
ing Association, in pointing out the 
expanding need for executives cap- 
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ALCOA ALUMINUM: DRESS BY LARRY ALORICH, AT HUDSON'S, CETROIT 
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Elegant . 


- High fashion ads like this are running in auto- 


motive trade publications as part of Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica’‘s aluminum auto trim campaign, which emphasizes fashion 
as a major sales point for auto dealers. Ads with similar art- 
work, re-slanted copy run in Vogue and the New Yorker, di- 
recting the message to style conscious consumers. 


able of making wise marketing de- 
cisions. 

Speaking before the New York 
AMA chapter, Mr. Smith cited the 
major factors creating the need: 
The growth of the country’s pro- 
duction capacity and its increasingly 
complex distribution, and the grow- 
ing need for long-range planning. 

“Companies that have failed to 
keep abreast of changing competi- 
tive conditions have found it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain their 
profit positions,” he said. “One has 
only to look at the business mor- 
tality figures in such industries as 
brewing, dry goods wholesaling and 
railroading to see what can happen 
to companies that have not had 
marketing-minded management.” 

Mr. Smith predicted that the sub- 
ject of research will continue to 
grow in interest. “As the function of 
marketing gains greater recognition 


in top management circles, men 
who are capable of making wise 
marketing decisions inevitably will 
be in greater demand,” he said. 


Bolin is named to new, top 
ad post at Westinghouse 


= Roger H. Bolin has been named 
director of advertising at Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 
The position is a newly-created one. 

Mr. Bolin formerly was manager 
of general advertising for Westing- 
house. In his new job he will di- 
rect general products advertising, 
apparatus and defense advertising 
and general advertising, at Pitts- 
burgh headquarters. He also will 
maintain staff supervision of the 
advertising departments of West- 
inghouse divisions. 

Mr. Bolin has been with Westing- 





house his entire business career. 
He joined the company in 1925. He 
had been manager of general ad- 
vertising since 1954. 


ANOTHER ROUND 





ANA group to study 
business paper 
circulation auditing 


= The problems of business paper 
auditing are due to come under fire 
again—this time by a business paper 
committee recently formed by the 
Association of National Advertisers. 

Speaking at a one-day ANA 
workshop, Paul West, president, 
said that more than 20 advertisers 
will serve on the committee, which 
will be headed by Ralph Winslow, 
vice-president of Koppers Co., and 
vice-chairman of the ANA board. A 
“prominent and _ representative” 
group of business paper publishers, 
representing both paid and con- 
trolled circulation publications, will 
be invited to meet with the adver- 
tisers in a series of meetings. 

Although Mr. West’s statement 
dwelt on mutual problems of adver- 
tisers and business paper publish- 
ers, it made clear that questions of 
circulation and auditing were the 
most pressing. 

“The fact that there are still some 


Sixteen-page inserts . 


1,200 business publications not au- 
dited at all indicates the need for 
buyer support in helping to increase 
the number that provide validated 
circulation evidence through a tri- 
parite auditing organization,” Presi- 
dent West said. He also cited the 
possibility of increased research in 
the business paper field as another 
item to be investigated by the com- 
mittee. 


Net pricing receives 
vote of confidence 


= Net pricing is here to stay—at 
least in the fastener field—says the 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co., maker of 
hexagon head cap screws. 

This fact was pointed out with 
dramatic suddenness this _ spring, 
when the company announced a 
steel-inspired price increase of 
about 5%. It sent out the price in- 
creases in the form of reduced dis- 
counts to its distributors and sales 
representatives. The discounts were 
to be applied to industry-wide list 
prices. 

This was an expedient as the 
company was not ready at the time 
with revised editions of the new 
pricing schedules. But distributors, 
sales representatives and customers 
in almost all parts of the country 
jumped to a fast and erroneous con- 


. Featuring 16-page inserts—a new one each quarter—Giddings 
& Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., will use ‘“Customer Success Stories’’ to 


spark its new advertising and promotion campaign. Previewing the first copy are John 
M. Dolan (right), vice-president and general manager, field sales division; Ross Beirne, 


advertising manager (center) and Emil Schap, account executive, Klau-Van Pietersom- 


Dunlap. The inserts will feature products from each of the company’s four divisions. 
Case histories will be kept as regional as possible. 


Package design . . The first place award 
for the best package design entered in 
the Art Directors Club of Denver annual 
competition was won by De Soto Paint 
& Varnish Co., Garland, Tex. Jerald O. 
Page, Dallas advertising artist, created 
the design. 


clusion that Cleveland Cap Screw 
Co. was abandoning net prices and 
returning to a list-discount policy 
permanently. 

More than 200 customers, dis- 
tributors and sales representatives 
wrote, telegraphed and telephoned 
the office of the company in three 
days emphasizing the fact that they 
were sold on net pricing and that it 
saved them valuable time. Distribu- 
tor salesmen, they said, use the net 
schedules as sales tools on cus- 
tomer calls, giving more time to 
push Cleveland’s lines than com- 
petitive brands because of the 
simpler pricing. Correspondents re- 
ported net pricing reduced errors at 
all levels, speeded deliveries, that 
they were committed to it and they 
didn’t want to stop. 

Removing any remaining fears, 
Cleveland has revised its net-pric- 
ing schedules and sent them out to 
distributors and customers. 


‘Architectural Forum’ wins 
ABP, IM editorial awards 


= Architectural Forum has two 
more editorial achievement plaques 
to hang on its wall this year—and 
both for the same issue on “Crisis 
Before 1976 . . What City Pattern?” 
The issue deals with the problems 

Continued on page 92 
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Grumman has long been a 
major producer of the U.S. 
Navy’s line aircraft—and 

at Grumman, whatever 
concerns “manufacturing the 
product” concerns Gilbert R. 
Herdt. His activities range from 
the purchase of giant 

stretch presses—a model of 
which Mr. Herdt is holding— 
to specifying sensitive 
laboratory testing equipment 
and machine tools. In addition, 
Mr. Herdt is Manager of 
Grumman’s Technical 
Information Bureau. The 


airplane model is the 


supersonic “Tiger” F-11— 


Grumman’s latest 


Navy jet. 








ce A department responsible for helping to select, and approving all purchases of, production 
and plant operating equipment is sorely handicapped without immediate access to 


a wide range of manufacturers’ catalogs. 


“Our experience at Grumman has been that the Sweet’s system of pre- filing manufacturers’ 
catalogs in bound, classified, and indexed volumes is most convenient and time-saving. 
Manufacturers who distribute their catalogs via Sweet’s render a real service to 

engineers everywhere. And, quite obviously, the more catalogs which are available to us 


in these Sweet’s Files, the greater their time-saving value. % 


Gilbert R. Herdt, Supervisor, Facilities Planning 
Manufacturing Engineering Division 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation 
Bethpage, Long Island 


suppliers can save us engineering time 


Thoughtful engineering executives like Grum- If you want increased use of your catalog, in 
man’s Gilbert Herdt have long recognized the logic the offices which control the great bulk of indus- 
of a system that keeps manufacturers’ catalogs _ try’s buying power, get in touch with us today. A 
conveniently accessible at all times, to allengineers | Sweet’s representative will gladly give you com- 
who need them. And hundreds of marketing-wise _ plete facts about the extent to which your catalog 
companies give engineers what they want, and find —pre-filed, permanently bound, classified, and in- 
most useful, by distributing their catalogs in one _dexed in one or more Sweet’s Files—will sharply 


or more Sweet’s Files. increase the order/call ratios of your salesmen. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18. 


Sweet’s designs, produces, and distributes manufacturers’ catalogs 

in the following markets: Product Design (Product Design File), 
Plant Engineering (Plant Engineering File), Metalworking Production 
(Machine Tool Catalogs), and Construction (Architectural File, 

Light Construction File, Industrial Construction File). Over 
53,000,000 catalog copies, distributed in 1957 for 1,740 companies, 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 89 


of traffic and other urban problems. 

One plaque is for the ABP-spon- 
sored Jesse H. Neal award “to two 
or more editors collaborating on the 
best account of an event, project or 
subject of major significance to the 
field of industry served.” 

The other plaque is for the “best 
single issue” in the industrial classi- 
fication of IM’s 19th annual editorial 
competition (see p. 54). 

The Neal Awards, judged by a 
panel headed by Dean Kenneth E. 
Olson of Northwestern’s Medill 
School of Journalism, were given 
in three categories: 

Class A—To an editor for the 
best two or three editorials or edi- 
torials in article form expressing 
the publication’s policy and con- 
tributing significantly to the field 
or industry served. 

First award to Perry I. Prentice, 
editor, House & Home, for edito- 
rials on how to correct the tight 
mortgage money situation, based 
on panel discussions sponsored by 
the publication. 

Class B—To two or more editors 
collaborating on the best account of 
an event, project or subject of ma- 
jor significance to the field of in- 
dustry served. 

First award to Douglas Haskell, 
editor; Joseph C. Hazen Jr., man- 
aging editor; Frank Fogarty, Mi- 
reille Gerould, Jane Jacobs, Mary 
Jane Lightbrown and Ogden Tan- 
ner, associate editors; Paul Grotz, 





More ‘For the Record’ 
appears on page 170 





art director, and Ray Komi, asso- 
ciate art director, Architectural 
Forum. Basis of the award was an 
article on correction of traffic and 
other urban problems. 

Class C—To an individual editor 
for the best account of an event, 
project or subject of major signifi- 
cance to the field of industry 
served. 

First award to W. A. Raleigh Jr., 
assistant editor, Coal Age, for an 
article analyzing world markets for 
U. S. coal. 

Merit awards in each class were 
presented to 33 additional editors. 
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Radical break . . For the 


first time in over 30 years of busi- 


ness, Uris Brothers, New York construction firm, is running an 
ad. The full-page newspaper advertisement, prepared by Emil 
Mogul Co., departs from the conventional format of architects’ 
drawing and static copy because, as Seth D. Tobas, vice-presi- 
dent of Mogul puts it, ‘“We had an advantage in not knowing 
the rules of traditional real estate advertising.”’ 


‘Keep it simple,’ Reesey 
tells technical writers 


# “Public relations calls for ex- 
pression of technical information in 
everyday language.” This was the 
warning Charles M. Reesey, vice- 
president, Cincinnati Milling & 
Grinding Machines, gave to a joint 
meeting of the Society of Technical 
Writers and the Association of 
Technical Writers and Editors. 

Mr. Reesey explained “a wide 
variety of jobs are performed by 
technical writers in advertising and 
sales groups. They are required to 
provide the technical knowledge, 
background and writing ability that 
translates performance data, blue- 
prints, and specifications into user 
benefits that will sell the company’s 
products. 

“But,” he warned, “technical facts 
must be reduced to simple, under- 
standable writing. In the prepara- 


tion of reports to company share- 
holders and publicity releases to 
newspapers and general magazines, 
the story of research, engineering 
and product development must be 
presented in an easily understood 
form.” 


Edward F. Herrick, ARF 
secretary, dies at 45 


= Edward F. Herrick, 45, secretary 
of the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation, died April 10 at his New 
York home. Mr. Herrick joined 
ARF in 1945. He served as a secre- 
tary of various committees and as 
project manager until 1952, and was 
responsible for the preparation and 
publication of 105 newspaper, farm 
and business paper studies, as well 
as studies of transportation adver- 
tising. He was elected secretary of 
the foundation in 1952. « 





How @an you te 


his ad 1s bad 


One of the most frustrating things about the adver- 


tising business is that you meet so many experts in it. 


At recent count, we’ve met 1,477 experts this year 
to date, including bartenders, filling station attend- 
ants, friends, wives of friends, wives of people who are 
not at all friendly, and even a few professional adver- 
tising people. The thing that bothers us is how to tell 


these various experts that an ad is bad. 
Consider our problem: 


The most tangible thing we have to sell is our proven 
ability to produce good advertising. Logically, our best 
new business prospects should be companies whose 
advertising is not good advertising. But hell hath no 
fury like an advertising expert scorned — you just can’t 
walk in and tell a man his advertising is bad. For some 
reason, it’s like questioning his virility or insulting 
his wife —it’s ‘haf personal. Yet, we think you'll agree, 
there are a lot of people paying good money for bad 


advertising who don’t know it or won't admit it. 
OK, so how do you tell them? 


Do you send them anonymous letters enclosing 
Starch or Readex reports on their ads? Do you send 
them some of the dozens of excellent treatises which 
explain what creates reader interest? Do you send them 
eve-camera tracings to show the reader’s confusion 
when he is confronted with one of their ads? Do you 


try to explain that the difference between a good ad 


and a bad one is often the distance from one side of 


the desk to the other?—the distance from the adver- 
tiser’s side to the side where a prospect might be sitting 
and trying to learn something about a product. Too 
much advertising never gets beyond the back side of 
the desk. But how do you tell the man at the back side 
of the desk? 


Sure, there’s also a lot of very good advertising being 
created today —far more good than bad, undoubtedly. 


We think we produce our share of good advertising 


an expert 


and a lot of other agencies (and clients) do too. 


It’s the bad advertising we see that bothers us, but 
also makes us optimistic about our future growth. We 
are sure that the number of “average” experts (e.g., 
“T’m an average reader, and I know what advertising 


appeals to me.’’) is dropping. 
So the last question is this: 


How can you and we, who usually know the differ- 
ence between good and bad advertising, speed up the 


trend? Any suggestions? 


arsteller Kickard, 
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TOP INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISER finds... 


U.P. PICTORIAL RESEARCH 


the practical...inexpensive way to get 


CASE HISTORIES 





Usted STATES RUBBER Ad Manager Ed Dadson who promotes the 
use of rubber in Mechanical Goods knows the importance of good case 
histories for advertising and sales promotion. Dadson, (above at right), 
discusses with advertising agency counsel Brooke Watson of Fletcher D. 
Richards, Inc., the various uses to be made of the on-the-spot product 
usage information and photographs contained in a U. P. Pictorial 
Research Report. 

Outstanding case history ads such as United States Rubber produces, 
require the right information and top-quality photographs. Ed Dadson 
finds U. P. Pictorial Research “the ideal, low-cost way to obtain this 
information . . . the best way we have found to get photos which pack 








sales power.” 

If you need case histories or photographs (black and white or color) 
for ads, mailers, brochures, bulletins, house organs, publicity, the U. P. 
Commercial Photography Division is ready to serve you en www em ewe ewe een nen nw wenn 

Harlow M. Church, Director 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, New York 


... anywhere .. . anytime. Just fill out the handy coupon 


ee ee 


below or telephone us at PEnnsylvania 6-8500 to obtain 
complete information. 


Please send me complete information, including costs, about the services 
checked: 


C) Pictorial Research Reports (] Advertising and studio photography 














eeemenene—ceceeeceseeoeoooon 


() Photographic assignments [] Location and publicity photography 
U. P. PICTORIAL RESEARCH () Color photography C) Color prints — all types 
: is a documented word-and- Name 
picture report of.your product na 
or service as it is used by your 
customers. Company ees 
ee Address. 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





Candidates Named 


= Richard C. Sickler, product 
group manager in the advertising 
department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has been nominated for the office 
of chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Sickler, who is 1956-57 NIAA 
vice-chairman, was picked by the 
NIAA’s nominating committee to 


John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters . 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Ralston B. Reid, chairman of the board 


news 


Sickler heads 1957-58 
NIAA officer siate 


head a slate of nine officers, nomi- 
nated to serve during the 1957-58 
year. Other candidates nominated 
by the committee are: 

For vice-chairman of the board 
M. S. Miranda, director, public rela- 
tions and advertising, Dresser In- 
dustries, Dallas, Tex. 

For vice-presidents . . Richard C. 
Christian, executive vice-president, 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 


Christian 
for vice-president 


Miranda 


for vice-chairman 


Teifeld 


for vice-president 


Crelley 


for vice-president 





Sickler 


for chairman 


IM GALLERY 


A closer look at the men 
who make the news 


= When the nominating committee 
slated Dick Sickler to be the next 
board chairman of the NIAA they 
picked a man with 29 years experi- 
ence in industrial advertising. Dick 
got his first job in the advertising 
department of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
That was in 1928, after his gradu- 
ation from Lehigh University with a 
degree in mining engineering. 

From that beginning, Dick’s 
career has been a record of steady 
progress. Other early jobs were as 
advertising manager of the Bonney 
Forge & Tool Works and advertising 
manager of the Hudson Coal Co. 
Then, in 1943, Dick joined the Du- 


Pont Co. as advertising manager of 
the explosives department and the 
“kinetic” chemicals division of the 
organic chemicals department. 

He rose through various adver- 
tising and administrative posts in 
the DuPont organization to become 
product group manager in 1956. 

Dick’s record within NIAA is 
equally impressive. He has served 
two terms as president of the East- 
ern Industrial Advertisers, Phila- 
delphia NIAA chapter. He has been 
chairman of NIAA’s research, plan- 
ning and control committee. He 
served two years as an NIAA vice- 
president. He is a trustee of NIAA’s 
Industrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute and a member of the IARI’s 
technical advisory committee. And 
he is now, of course, completing his 
term as NIAA vice-chairman. 
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Frye Wood 


for secretary-treasurer for vice-president 





Craig 
for director-at-large 


Conover 
for associate director 


Reed, Chicago. (Mr. Christian now 
is serving as an NIAA vice-presi- 
dent. He is being nominated for re- 
election.) 

W. D. Crelley, advertising direc- 
tor, Owens-Corning Fiberglas, To- 
ledo, O. 

A. R. Teifeld, director, advertis- 
ing and public relations, Copper- 
weld Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jordan D. Wood, advertising 
manager, Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co., Springfield, Vt. 


For secretary-treasurer .. George 
A. Frye, vice-president, Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick, New York. 


For associate director . . Harvey 
Conover, president, Conover-Mast 
Publications, New York. 


For director-at-large . . A. Boyce 
Craig, Jr., advertising manager and 
director of public relations, Ingalls 
Industries, Birmingham, Ala. 

The nominating committee, under 
the chairmanship of David F. 
Beard, Reynolds Metals, will submit 
the slate to a vote of the members 
at the NIAA’s annual meeting at 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria, June 
10. 

To assure an informed succession 
of chairmen, the NIAA is using the 
“student” vice-chairman system. 
With this system, Mr. Miranda, 
newly-nominated vice-chairman, 
will be slated to move up to the 
chairman spot during the 1958-59 
term. 
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DON'T SHOUT 


‘How’ overshadows 
‘what’ in 
advertising: Dick 





= “Our creative people have be- 
come too preoccupied with the 
manner of presentation of the ad- 
vertising story and are underesti- 
mating the substantive part of the 
job—the advertising story itself.” 

This barrage was fired point blank 
at a joint meeting of the Chicago 
chapter of the NIAA and the Amer- 
ican Marketing Association by Rob- 
ert F. Dick, executive vice-presi- 
dent, George Fry & Associates, Chi- 
cago management consultants. 

Said Mr. Dick, “In too many 
instances advertising has forgotten 
its primary function, that of provid- 
ing information. It shouts too much 
—too many superlatives. Much of it 
is no longer information.” 

To explain, Mr. Dick pointed out, 
“There are basically only two parts 
of an ad: What is said or the prod- 
uct attributes to be explained and 
sold, and how it is said—the head- 
lines, illustration, layout, typo- 
graphical treatment, copy block, 
etc.” Both the “what” and the “how” 
should be kept in balance, he said. 

“Much more progress seems to 
have been made in improving the 
‘how’ of the advertising than the 
‘what.’ This is partly because the 
techniques for measuring the effec- 
tiveness of the presentation are 
simpler and easier than those by 


Taking over . 


which we measure persuasiveness of 
the advertising story itself. 

“T am not criticizing Starch or the 
Gallup-Robinson impact studies, but 
I am suggesting that they have 
focused the attention of advertisers 
and agencies on the high rating as a 
definitive determinant of the effec- 
tiveness of their ad. 

“This is not the fault of Starch or 
Gallup. They have only been con- 
cerned with measuring ‘how.’ It is 
highly unfortunate that some equal- 
ly important yardstick was not de- 
vised for measuring ‘what.” 

Mr. Dick then set up five specifi- 
cations to which good advertising 
must conform: 

1. “It must be truthful, both in its 
statements and its reasonable impli- 
cations. 

2. “It must be believable. (One car 
manufacturer asserts that with his 
1957 model you are in 1960.) 

3. “It must not unfairly disparage 
competitors or competitive products. 
4. “Claims must be effectively pre- 
sented in order that they may be 
heard or read and that they may 
‘register’ with readers or listeners. 


5. “The product attributes which 
are the subject matter of the ad- 
vertisement must be attributes 
which are, or can be made to be, 
important to those whom the ad- 
vertisement is intended to influ- 
ence.” 


It is in this fifth point, Mr. Dick 
believes, that the key to advertising 
research lies hidden. “Nowhere else 

Continued on page 97 





. Newly elected officers of the Central Indiana chapter of NIAA, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., are: (I. to r.) publicity chairman, Merle Rose, Studio Press; secretary, 
Jack Peck, Curtiss, Quinlan, Keene & Peck; membership chairman, Wallace Dye, 
Bozell & Jacobs; president, George Bond, P. R. Mallory Co.; attendance chairman, 
Bob Cummins, P. R. Mallory Co.; and program chairman, Bill Pace, Caldwell, Larkin 
& Sidener-Van Riper. 








* Buying action has to be fast in the foundry industry 
where equipment wears out fast, creating one of the 
biggest replacement markets, per plant, of any indus- 
trial classification. 


* A $6 billion market... FOUNDRY magazine opens doors 
... Parades your product advantages in front of over 
66,000 key buying influences. 


* FOUNDRY reaches every foundry employing over 20 and 
85% of all others—over 5,700 plants which together pro- You do more business with 
duce 98% of all castings. 


* Foundrymen read FOUNDRY from cover to cover. But that’s 
only one part of FOUNDRY’s complete Sales Develop- when you advertise in 
ment Service. Ask us for details. 


a |PENTON| Publication/ Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Today’s main advertising route to 
more industrial buying action | 


Via N.E.D. your advertising reaches industry’s most active buying group—some 
80,000 responsive recipients (plus thousands of influential pass along readers) with 
important production, operating, maintenance, engineering and purchasing re- 
sponsibilities in all worthwhile plants in all industrial classifications. This thorough 
coverage includes the fast-growing markets of missiles and rockets, nuclear energy | 
and automation. More buying action is being generated by N.E.D. than ever. Look 
at this record: 98% of N.E.D. readers actually inquire about products advertised 

and described in N.E.D. Their response to date is nearly 20% greater than N.E.D.’s 

1956 record production of high quality inquiries—more leads to more sales. For 

more reasons why your advertising belongs in N.E.D., see our latest booklet, 
*‘What is BALANCE in a product news publication.” 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 
IN 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS... 





A |PENTON PUBLICATION 


ihe 
1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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in advertising do we rely so com- 
pletely on opinion, on judgment and 
on composite guess work as in the 
selection of sales appeals and the 
relative emphasis to give each. It 
follows, therefore, that nowhere 
else is there so much pay dirt—if we 
discover more reliable techniques to 
arrive at the answers to these 
questions: 

“What attributes of a given prod- 
uct are important to potential cus- 
tomers? Is it more important to 
‘sell’ the affirmative attributes or to 
minimize the influence of the nega- 
tive? Is there, in the minds of po- 
tential users, either a favorable pre- 
conception which can and should be 
exploited, or an adverse impression 
which must be removed? 

“A major step, therefore, toward 
more effective advertising would be 
to develop ways in which there can 
be more dependable determination 
of the importance and relative im- 
portance of various alternative sell- 
ing appeals. This obviously is a job 
for research.” 


Canada’s Sheppard award 
winners announced 


= General Motors Diesel Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont.; Dow Chemical Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, and Plywood 
Mfg. Association, Vancouver, B. C. 
have won top honors in Canada’s 
Sheppard advertising competition, 
which honors Canadian industrial 
advertising. 

The winners were announced at 
a meeting of the Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association of Montreal. 

Winners in the competition, in- 
cluding firms and their advertising 
agency, and a _ representative of 
each, placed as follows: 

Institutional: 1. General Motors 
Diesel Ltd., London, Ontario, (H. 
R. McKnight), McKim Advertising 
Ltd., (D. Lakie); 2. Avro Aircraft 
Ltd., Malton, Ontario, (Arthur H. 
Stewart), Cockfield, Brown & Co. 
Ltd., (C. W. McLeod); 3. Canadian 


cal Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, On- 
tario, (T. J. Scanlan), MacManus, 
John & Adams, (G. E. Huff); 2. 
Imperial Oil Co. Ltd., Toronto, On- 
tario, (Scott Fyfe), Cockfield, 
Brown & Co. Ltd., (H. C. Clarke); 
3. Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, (W. A. Bates), Ferres 
Advertising Ltd., (D. J. Johnstone). 

Less-than-page: 1. Plywood Man- 
ufacturers Association, Vancouver, 
B.C., (C. J. Hempsall), McConnell 
Eastman Advertising Agency, (W. 
E. Ellis); 2. Canadian S.K.F. Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, (J. A. Pick- 
ett), Thorton Purkis (Miss Gladys 
Race); 3. B.S.A. Tools Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario, (E. J. Stokes), Ardiel Ad- 
vertising Agency Ltd., (L. A. King). 


N. Y. NIAA picks space 
salesman, buyer of year 


= The New York chapter of the 
NIAA has chosen its “space buyer 
of the year” and “space salesman 
of the year.” 

Anthony J. Machiedo, assistant 
media director at G. M. Basford 
Co., New York, was designated 
“space buyer of the year” by the 
industrial space salesmen of the 


metropolitan area; and J. Charles 
Todaro of Chemical Week, New 
York, was picked “space salesman 
of the year.” 

Runners-up in the space buyers 
category are: Gerald T. Arthur, 
manager, media department, Fuller 
& Smith & Ross; John J. Meskil; 
space buyer, Fletcher D. Richards, 
Inc.; Alvin R. Kracht, space buyer, 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. and Julian Gran, 
vice-president and media director, 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed. 

Honorable mention in the space 
salesman division went to: Mel 
Storz, Aviation Week; Jim Stan- 
gorone, Machine Design; John Cur- 
tain, Fortune and George Skelton, 
Petroleum Refiner. 

New officers of the chapter are 
Arthur L. Dowling, director, ad- 
vertising, M. W. Kellogg Co., presi- 
dent; Robert E. Klees, Bakelite Co., 
division of Union Carbide & Car- 
bon, first vice-president; Charles W. 
Reinhart, James Thomas Chirurg 
Co., second vice-president; Stephen 
J. Madden, Babcock & Wilcox, 
secretary; and George R. Bason, 
American Brake Shoe Co., treas- 
urer. 


Samuel Wildfeir of Marsteller, 


Pulp and Paper Association, Mont- 
real, Quebec, (Rielle Thomson), 
MacLaren Advertising Co. Ltd., 
(Harold L. Snell). 

Product, service: 1. Dow Chemi- 


Re-elect president . . New officers of the Texas Gulf Coast chapter, National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, are (I. to r.) W. D. Hull, Gulf Printing Co., secretary; 
Daniel H. Reat, manager, Reed Roller Bit Co., vice-president; Charles A. Bryant, ad- 
vertising manager, Baroid Division, National Lead Co., president (re-elected), and 
Spencer Robinson, Gulf Coast manager, Drilling, treasurer. 
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Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed and 
Kenneth L. Walters, Eastman Re- 
search Organization, were elected 
active directors. Associate direc- 
tors chosen were Guy LaBaw of 
Steel and John C. White of Engi- 
neering News Record. 


Miami Valley chapter elects 
Fred D. Norris president 


= The Miami Valley Industrial 
Marketers, Dayton, O., chapter of 
the NIAA, has elected Fred D. Nor- 
ris, account executive, Kircher, 
Helton & Collett, president for the 
1957-58 term. 

Other officers elected are Roy B. 
Pleiman, Gustau Wiedeke Co., vice- 
president; Louis Gearhart, United 
Aircraft Products, secretary; and 
Robert Prugh, Buckeye Iron & 
Brass Works, treasurer. 

Directors for the coming year are 
William Taylor, Delco Products 
Div., General Motors Corp., and 
Jack Young, Dayton Rubber Co. 
Harry Kramer, Craftsman Type, 
was elected associate director. 


BEAT YOUR WIFE? 
Ad manager turns 
marriage 
counsellor 





= Advice to advertising managers: 
“Put the emphasis on the word 
‘manager’ to avoid becoming the 
casualties of our own complexities. 
Pian, organize, integrate and meas- 
ure. Integrate does not mean su- 
pervise and measure does not mean 
control. 

“Respect time. It is not enough 
for us to strive to respect our own 
time. We must respect the time of 
people with whom we work or do 
business. The man who pokes his 
head in your office to ‘pass the 
time of day’ is proposing that you 
take work home, that you scowl at 
your wife and growl at your chil- 
dren on Saturdays and Sundays be- 
cause you are too busy. Regard this 
man as a home wrecker.” 

The above advice was given at 
a meeting of the Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers chapter of the NIAA, 
Philadelphia, by Ralston B. Reid, 
NIAA board chairman and man- 
ager, advertising and sales promo- 
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tion, Apparatus Sales Div., General 
Electric Co. The occasion was ladies 
night. 

Mr. Reid threw a shadow on the 
vital and growing role of industrial 
advertising, saying that too many 
advertising men pay a heavy price 
in their mission to win for them- 
selves and their families a reason- 
able portion of the good things pro- 
vided by an economy they helped 
develop. 

“If I am to believe a recent arti- 
cle by Dr. Adams of Penn State’s 
Department of Psychology,” he said, 
“one out of every five men in this 
audience tonight, at some time or 
another, has beaten his wife.” 


Cooperation—key to better 
advertising campaigns 


# “Final promotional programs are 
formulated through joint decisions 
of both advertising and sales exec- 
utives. You do not ‘sell’ advertis- 
ing to salesmen; you build it to 
suit their particular marketing 
problems.” 

The above is taken from a talk, 
“Sam, You Made the Pants Just 
Right,” by Robert G. Hill, manager, 
advertising, Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Division, United States Steel Corp. 
He was speaking before the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation of Southern California. 

New officers of the Southern 
California chapter are: President, 
Thomas G. Monahan, Dozier-East- 


man & Co.; first vice-president, 
Kasson B. Lunt, Sterling Electric 
Motors; second vice-president, H. 
Van Jacobsen, U. S. Industries; 
third vice-president, Peter Schulz, 
Duncan A. Scott & Co.; treasurer, 
Edward H. Schaar, Weber Aircraft 
Corp.; and secretary, Robert C. 
Wayne, Southwestern Engineering 
Co. 

New directors are Joseph J. 
Merlo, McCulloch Motors Corp.; 
Maurice E. Norrell, Maurice A. 
Kimball Co.; William J. MeGucken, 
computer Div., Bendix Aviation 
Corp.; Crosby M. Kelly, Litton In- 
dustries; Jack S. Leener, Strom- 
berger, LaVene & McKenzie, and 
William J. McMullen, Zenith Print- 
ing Co., ex-officio. 


David Barton is new assistant 
managing director of IARI 


= David E. Barton has been ap- 
pointed assistant managing director 
of the Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute of the NIAA. 

In addition to assisting Dr. J. E. 
Bachelder, IARI managing direc- 
tor, in the general administration of 
IARI, Mr. Barton’s major responsi- 
bility will be the promotion and 
utilization of research projects de- 
veloped by the institute. He also will 
coordinate publicity, promotion and 
subscriber communication. He was 
formerly assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Ios Angeles. n 





Projection project . . 


William J. McMullen (left) president, 
NIAA of Southern California, points to projector which illus- 
trated talk of Robert G. Hill (center). At right is Mr. Mc- 
Mullen’s successor, newly-elected president, of the Southern 
California Chapter, Thomas G. Monahan. 
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NIACHINERY reaches buyers 


your Salesmen can’t see! 


Did you know that, on the average, 54% of the indi- 
vidual buying influences in metalworking are, for one 
reason or another, inaccessible to salesmen? 


To illustrate—there’s the plant of an important 
machinery manufacturer in Wisconsin in which 19 
men are responsible for the selection and purchase of 
equipment, machine tools, unit machine parts and 
materials. Only 3 of these men are accessible to sales- 
men—a situation which leaves a serious gap in your 
sales-coverage of this one plant alone. 


It takes MACHINERY to plug this gap. 


Na 


BPA 


How? It’s MACHINERY’s job to know the buying in- 
fluences in this Wisconsin plant (names upon request) 
—and to know all of them by job title and by name. 
Every one of these men receives his personal copy of 
MACHINERY every month. 


And that goes for all important plants in metalwork- 
ing—plants in which the volume-buying power of the 
industry is concentrated. Your advertisement in 
MACHINERY gets into these ‘plants, covering the com- 
plete buying team, even those buyers your salesmen 
can’t see. 


Published by The Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, New York 
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Announcing—a two-phase program of development 
pacing the fabulous food industries 


foods 
processing 


food business 


FOR MANUFACTURERS AND PACKERS 





Food Processing, Food Business... these 2 specialized 
magazines give effective coverage of “both” sides of 
the gigantic food and grocery industries. It takes two... 


... for the food industries are as diversified as growing- 
processing-packaging (for safe delivery) are different from 
packaging (for sale) —selling-advertising-distributing. 


Foop Processinc gives highly-specialized editorial service 
to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible for 
growing-processing-packaging (for safe delivery) and to 
their close associates. 


Foop Business gives highly-specialized editorial service 
to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible for 
the SALES SIDE of our gigantic food and grocery 
industries—to aid them and their close associates with 
their unique problems of administration-packaging-sell- 
ing-advertising-distributing. 


“Jack-of-all-Trades” is “Master-of-None” 


Never did this truism apply more accurately than in 


the area of magazines serving what is loosely called 
“the food field.” 


For “‘the food field” is complication itself. . . including 
not only the manufacturers-processors-packers, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of companies and institutions carrying 
on the commercial operations of final distribution of food 
and grocery products...the preparation and serving 
of food to ultimate consumers... wholesalers, super- 
markets, small groceries, restaurants, hotels, hospitals, 
school cafeterias, clubs, etc. 


Obviously no one magazine could possibly serve the 
complex, diversified ‘food field.” 


Nor can one magazine serve both sides of the food and 
grocery industries themselves . . . forgetting the commer- 
cial side of “the food field.” It takes two highly-specialized 
magazines to give specialized editorial service, specialized 
circulation coverage ...and effective advertising. 


Thus, FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS deliver values 
never before known in advertising to the food industries 
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ver 60,000 Circulation 


... Keeping pace with the dramatic changes 
and spectacular growth of the GIANT FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Dramatic Changes? Spectacular Growth? Take a look... 


U. S. population, from 132,000,000 in 1940 has jumped 
to 168,000,000 today—is growing at the rate of 2,800,000 


every year . . . anew, bustling city comparable to Detroit 


—every 12 months! 


Home food preparation has shifted to food processing 


plants...“‘maid service in packages” skyrockets $$$ values. 


Food Processing’s 


two-phase program of development— 


Circulation increases to— 


35,000 circulation as of July °57 issue 
and 
39,000 circulation as of January °58 issue. 


New Advertising Rates: 


Effective July '57 
- $635 per page . . 


Effective Jan. '58 


12 pages. . - $695 per page 


9 pages... 650 per page... 710 per page 


665 per page . .. 725 per page 


700 per page . . . 760 per page 


6 pages... 
3 pages... 





No more “counter men” at point of purchase... . “self 
service”’ has revolutionized all marketing, merchandising 


and selling. 


More and better technical processing men. . . more and 


better marketing-sales executives . . . on both sides of the 
FABULOUS FOOD INDUSTRIES. 


Food Business’ 


two-phase program of development— 


Circulation increases to — 


18,000 circulation as of July °57 issue 
and 
21,000 circulation as of January °58 issue. 


New Advertising Rates: 


Effective July "57 
- $460 per page. . 


Effective Jan. "58 


12 pages. . - $500 per page 


9pages... 470 perpage... 510 per page 


6 pages... 480 perpage... 520 per page 


3 pages. . 500 per page . . . 540 per page 


re ge ae 


Putman Publishing Company 
Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 

New York / Cleveland / Detroit / Pittsburgh / St. Louis 

Western Representative: Bob Wettstein —Los Angeles / San Francisco / Portland 
Publishers of: Food Processing/Food Business / Chemical Processing/Industry Power 
“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” 


Soa ea 
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IS CANADA'S 
BEST-READ 
NEW PRODUCTS 
MAGAZINE 


Thorough Coverage of All Industries . . . 


Manufacturing 15,237 and Service 
3,323, a total of 18,560 copies. Basic 
plant coverage is to | 1,633 manufac- 


| 
| 


turing plants that produce 96.4%, of | 


all factory shipments. 


More Regular Advertisers 

In the first quarter of 1957, CIEN 
printed 12°/, more advertising units 
than the two next new product 
papers combined. 


More New Product Reviews 

CIEN gives its readers more new 
product information .. . nearly twice 
as much as either of the other two 
papers — oftener (18,500 twice a 
month} than any other Canadian in- 
dustrial publication. 


Easy on the Advertiser's Budget 
A full schedule — 24 issues — costs 
only $3.12 a thousand. Unbeatable 


value. 


FREE TO ADVERTISERS 

Ask for: NIAA Report; New 1957 
CIEN Data Sheets; Report of Pur- 
chases by Readers; Editorial Require- 
ments; List of Major Distributors; 
CCAB Statement; Rate Card. 


CIEN 


INDUSTRIAL 
NEWS 


CANADIAN 
EQUIPMENT 





Gardenvale, Que. 


Telegrams, express: Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, Que. Representa- 
tives in all major U.S. industrial 


regions 
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The Textile Industry 


1M asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


e Demand increases, but capacity falls 


e Japanese competition a real problem 


e But 1957 outlook is optimistic 


e 1956 production loss to be made up 


| By Frederick Borden 


# A closing gap between produc- 
tion capacity and consumption of 
fibres indicates that by 1958 all of 
the textile industry’s capacity will 


| be required to meet a steadily in- 


creasing demand. 

During recent years, there has 
been a steady decline of some 90,- 
000,000 Ibs. per year in capacity ac- 
companied by a corresponding an- 
nual increase of about 100,000,000 
lbs. This trend indicates that by 
1959 demand will be met only by 


“ 


what one source describes as “a 


| damaging production rate” or by in- 


creased imports. 





Prospects in general seem healthy 
for the textile field. Since fabrics 
and clothing are a basic ingredient 
of a standard of living, the industry 
can regard itself as a barometer of 
national economy. A continuing in- 
crease in gross national product and 
in personal income, as seems indi- 
cated for the immediate future, 
combined with the sharp population 
growth that the country is experi- 
encing, should mean increased de- 


Who supplied the facts ... 


mand for textile fabrics of all kinds. 

However, there is some concern 
about competition from imports, 
particularly from the Japanese tex- 
tile mills. Industry leaders point out 
that wages comprise about one- 
fourth of the total manufacturing 
cost in producing standard cotton 
cloth, and that Japan’s prevailing 
textile wage is about one-tenth that 
paid in the average U. S. textile 
mill. 

As of Jan. 1, 1957, however, 
agreement went into effect that will 
hold imports of Japanese cotton 
goods to the U. S. to the 1955 level. 

Projections of recent trends in the 
textile industry indicate that by 
1959 per capita consumption of fi- 
bres will reach a base of about 37 
Ibs. per year, compared to 19 lbs. in 
1930 and about 34 lbs. in 1955. 

Authorities in the field foresee 
that by 1960: 

@ Relative consumption of rayon 
and acetate and silk will increase, 
while that of cotton and wool will 
decrease. 

® Continued price reductions of 
man-made fibres will force down all 
fibre prices and narrow the range 
between highest and lowest. 

e Synthetics will account for 50% 
of the total spent for all fibres. 

In the past 10 years textile wages 
have risen percentage-wise a great 

Continued on page 104 


Facts for this story were supplied by James A. Doyle, promotion man- 
ager, American Dyestuff Reporter; Harold M. Davison, general manager, 
Davison Publishing Co.; and P. M. Thomas, editor, Textile World. 
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Warioy, ELECTRONICS 


Engineers are changing your 
markets ... new and old! 

Your NEW markets are shaped 
by engineers. 

Thousands of new products require 
more thousands of engineers . . 
witness the ENGINEERS WANTED 
ads above, just a few from one 
issue of a single newspaper. 

Engineers need 
Industrial Equipment News 
increasingly to keep pace with 
what’s new and better in 
industrial products. 

This increased use of IEN by 
engineers is reflected in a gain 
of 514% since we originated 
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product news and information 
publishing ... 4,267 in ’33... 26,216 
engineers who now request IEN. 

IEN controlled circulation, in 24 
years has gone from 30,370 to 
67,402 ... total present 
distribution 75,500. 

But it’s 
not HOW many but WHO many 
that counts. 

Product selectors in all 452 
industries ask for, read and use 
IEN every month. 

Do you? 

Details? Send for Complete Media 
Data file and booklet: 

“Your Markets are Changing.” 


You want ’em? 
We got ’em.. 
26,216 of ’em 


to be exact. 


Industrial 


Equipment [EN 


News 


Thomas Publishing Company : 
PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 


CED 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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He’s reading 


about 
automation in... 











Although possibly a little 
over zealous, the man above 
has something in common 
with every reader of Coal 
Mining. He depends on each 
issue for the latest news on 
methods, equipment and 
personnel. 

In fact, a recent survey of 
326 readers showed that 
the typical coal executive 
spends at least 24 hours on 
each issue. Over 76% of 
these stated that Coal Min- 
ing’s series about automation 
had proved of value in the 
selection of equipment. 

When you advertise to the 
coal industry, use the publi- 
cation that’s read most, 
quoted most by men who 
buy most .. . Coal Mining. 


AA-4745 


COAL MINING 
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TRENDS... 


continued from p. 102 


deal faster than those of industry 
in general. Because of this, textile 
mills are constantly seeking greater 
productivity, improved employe re- 
lations and more efficient methods 
of materials handling. Plant mod- 
ernization, therefore continues de- 
spite ups and downs in production 
and operating cycles. Other efforts 
to overcome high cost factors in- 
clude the recent trend toward the 
development of larger units through 
such means as mergers and mill 
integration. 

In assessing the overall effect of 
the influence brought to bear on the 
industry, it is evident that the 
pressing needs for modernization 
coupled with the larger corporate 
structures will have a great impact 
on selling and advertising to the 
mills. 

For many years, textile mills were 
classified largely according to the 
kind of fibres that were used ... 
cotton, woolen and worsted, silk and 
synthetic, as well as knitting, dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing. But, 
with the increased use of synthetics 
in wide variety of fibres processed 
in the cotton system or the woolen 
system, there is a trend to identify 
mills according to manufacturing 
processes, such as_ preparatory 
processing, spinning, weaving, knit- 
ting, dyeing and finishing, synthet- 
ics manufacturing and many other 
miscellaneous mills and _ depart- 
ments. 

Better business is expected in 
1957. The improved outlook in the 
textile industry has alerted manu- 
facturers to probable large scale 
modernization programs on the part 
of the mills that will mean an in- 
creased demand for textile machin- 
ery production. 

Review and forecast comment are 
that 1956 was an excellent year for 
manufacturers of capital equipment 
for textile mills. It seems generally 
accepted that 1957 sales of machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies for tex- 
tile mills will outdo the 1956 record 
totals. 

The upturn that began about the 
middle of 1955 was noted in all 
types of textile equipment including 
machines for handling cotton, wool- 


en and worsteds, blends and syn- 
thetics. It included preparatory, 
spinning, weaving and finishing as 
well as many kinds of auxiliary 
equipment. 

Mill production last year was off 
some 4.1% below 1955 totals. How- 
ever, industry leaders expect that 
about half of that loss will be re- 
gained during 1957. 

Compared to 6.7 billion Ibs. of 
various fibres consumed in the U. S. 
during 1955, 6.4 billion lbs. were 
consumed last year. 

During 1956, purchases of equip- 
ment and supplies were, for the sec- 
ond successive year, at an all-time 
high. The index figure for such pur- 
chases reached 133 last year, based 
on 1947-49 = 100. 

The textile industry is divided 
into two separate parts — the me- 
chanical part, which includes spin- 
ning, weaving and knitting, and the 
wet-processing part, which includes 
bleaching, dyeing, printing and fin- 
ishing. 

Of the textile mills in the United 
States, about 2,000 to 2,200 are 
stated to have bona fide wet-proc- 
essing plants. Of these between 
1,000 and 1,500 are substantial pur- 
chasers. 

The wet processing plants do all 
the bleaching, dyeing, printing and 
finishing of yarns and goods for the 
textile industry and therefore are 
the only purchasers of dyestuffs, 
chemicals, chemical specialties and 
other wet-processing materials and 
equipment. 1 


wen 


Because of the chemical nature 
of the industry, executives and all 
operating and laboratory personnel 
are scientists engineers or techni- 
cians. 

Consolidations that have taken 
place in the industry are leading to 
fewer top buyers, but it is evident 
that there will be more delegation 
of purchasing power, while the titles 
and numbers of those who influence 
buying will remain difficult to iden- 
tify. These mergers also tend to 
establish stronger central purchas- 
ing agents with whom salesmen 
have to clear. = 





BACK YOUR SALESMEN 





Eaton raps sales 
promotion myopia 
of small companies 


= Salesmen often spend a dispro- 
portionate amount of time in re- 
peated sales calls in acquainting a 
prospect with himself, his company, 
its products and facilities. 

This was the charge Henry F. 
Eaton, partner, Dix & Eaton, Cleve- 
land advertising and public rela- 
tions counsel, leveled at companies, 
especially small ones, whose prod- 
ucts are not well known, and who 
do not back their salesmen with 
promotional material. He made the 
statement at a convention of the 
National Screw Machine Products 
Association. 

According to Mr. Eaton, “It is 
imperative that the smaller indus- 
trial concern carefully examine its 
existing sales promotion program to 
see if actual sales costs cannot be 
reduced by giving salesmen more 
positive backing through increased 
advertising, publicity, and other 
such activities. 

“By increased sales promotion 
efforts, a company’s salesman can 
spend his time more profitably on 
the specifics of the customer’s prob- 
lem and on the immediate steps 
necessary in closing the order.” 

Mr. Eaton pointed out that with 
smaller firms particularly, too much 
emphasis is placed on the salesman’s 
ability to do the entire selling job 
himself, without regard to supple- 
menting his efforts and making his 
job easier and less costly with the 
simple tools of sales promotion. 

“The concept of proper advertis- 
ing and publicity to work hand in 
hand with field sales personnel has 
long been accepted as standard by 
most larger companies. 

“Far too often, however, the 
the smaller concern thinks of ad- 
vertising and publicity as_ tools, 
which while no doubt important, are 
nevertheless beyond the scope of its 
limited budget.” 

Mr. Eaton concludes that noth- 
ing can be further from the truth 
and that in many cases, a propor- 
tionate expenditure for sales pro- 
motion for a smaller company can 
make even more dramatic reduction 
in actual selling costs. * 





FINISHING 


eee BECaUSE it's the one publication that reaches 
all the men with REAL BUYING INFLUENCE. 


Top Engineering Officers * Metallurgists 

Plant Managers and * Consultants 
Production Chiefs * Testing Laboratory 

Finishing & Plating Executives Executives 


«ee Because it speaks to these men with the voice 
of authority! For years, Metal Finishing has led the 
field in presenting first-hand reports and articles— 
providing facts and information geared to the needs 
of an active executive readership. 


- «- Because its large 7 x 10 format offers ample 
room for your message. 


Write or phone TODAY... 
and get the facts on 


METAL FINISHING 


and its companion publication... 


ORGANIC FINISHING 


Serving today’s BIG 
Industrial Coating Field 


Your Message Also Belongs in 
METAL FINISHING GUIDEBOOK 


People’s Trust Building 
Westwood, N. J. 


A trade “must” book, filled with 
engineering data, and featuring 
extensive lists of trade names, 
suppliers and manufacturers. 





FINISHING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Since 1903 Devoted to Electroplating and Industrial Coatings 


35 East Wacker Drive 219 West 7th Street 
Chicago 1], Ill. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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What's So Special About The Flow Group’s 
FRANCHISE-PAID CIRCULATION ? 


@ Even before the shipping tape is off this new truck’s tires, the 
two men responsible for its purchase are down in the plant to try it 
out. It’s their baby. Their jobs hinge on the savings it — and other 
material handling aids they select—will produce for their company. 


There is a man, or men, like these two in every plant you sell. 
The Flow Group’s Franchise-Paid Circulation puts you in touch 
with them. That is its special ability in every appropriate market, 
based on the best elements of both paid and controlled circula- 
tion methods. 

Franchise-Paid Circulation is paid circulation: subscriptions are 
paid for by leading franchised sales organizations in each spe- 
cialized field, in every major marketing area. 

Franchise-Paid Circulation is controlled circulation: only men who 
specify or buy are hand-picked by franchise holders’ salesmen to 
receive Franchise-Paid Circulation magazines. 

Franchise-Paid Circulation is doubly audited circulation: contin- 
uously audited in the field by the franchised sales organization, 
as well as by BPA. There is no waste, no dead wood. 


No matter what your market, a Franchise-Paid Circulation 
magazine is your guarantee of readers selected by specialized 
sales organizations — by men whose livelihood depends on 
knowing and contacting buyers and specifiers. Ask for a free 
copy of the detailed Franchise-Paid Circulation brochure. 


The Industrial Publishing Corporation 


812 HURON ROAD 2 CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Only the big Flow Group 
completely blankets the 
market for material han- 
dling, packaging and 
shipping equipment and 
supplies. 


Other Industrial Publishing 
Corporation Magazines: 
Applied Hydraulics 
Occupational Hazards 
Modern Office Procedure 
Industry & Welding 
Welding Illustrated 


Commercial Refrigeration 
& Air Conditioning 


Aeronautical Purchasing 


Precision Metal Molding 


Franchise-Paid Circulation is the 
registered name of The Industrial 
Publishing Corporation's circula- 
tion method, developed and 
perfected through more than 25 
years of specialized business 
magazine publishing. 





which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 








ROWER has been in the bearings 
business for more than 50 yeors 
as grown steadily to become one of 
fargest bearings manufactrers in 
world 
Because of superior quolity, ovt- 
Btanding performance and economical 
Spher-O-Honed roller 
bearings are used ot original equip 
ent in hundreds end hundreds of 
erica’s best-known products. 


ort, Bower 


You will find Bower rotier bearings 
in tratters, trucks, buses and avtomo- 
b in locomotives ond aoirplones 

tools, hond tools ond 
in electric motors, lift 
trucks and lownmowers 

You con benefit from the unique 
operating efficiency and economy 
offered by Bower Spher-O-Haned 
relies bearings by specifying Bower 
whenever you hove becring repioce- 
ment jobs. There is o Federcl-Mogul 
Service Branch neor you to assure you 
prompt delivery and efficient service 
through your bearings specialist 


Lifts 2,000 lbs. high above the floor —but 
the load’s below...on TIMKEN’ bearings 


on the bearings The Timken Rother 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Obia. 
Canadian plant: Se. Thomas, Ontario. 
Cable address: “TIMROS.O*. 


shock-resistant cores. With fell lime 
contact between tadlers and races, 
Timken bearings give extra load> 
carcving capacite, keep the machine 
as che go with less marmtenance 

ision 


> weed liste Clip- 
E‘ track made by Clar 
Equipment Comp 
fos. «oft th , 


prer life 


a Tou sabe oe 6 Sretest mee 
Timkeo bearings are prec ‘ts bearengs are toe bet 


manufactured, wader cigid quatiry 


comsrols, to meet their geometrical 
design—the design which gives trae 
calling motion, practically etime 


A complete line of roller 
bearings for every field of 
tromsportation and indust-y 


It friction To insure highest 
we make our own alfoy seek; 
shee American hearing maker 
x thas, 
» vam hutid or huy machines 
ov type, du ay Clark Equipment 
d for the Chipper: insist 
TIMKEN” be 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS ROLL THE LOAD 


Product vs. product-in-use 


= These two roller bearing ads appeared in the same issue of Fac- 
tory. Whereas the Timken ad emphasized the product in action, as 
part of a larger mechanism, the Bower ad simply considered the 
product per se. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 108. 








\ 


One of the world’s 
largest producers of 
roller bearings for 
original equipment 
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= The Timken ad took the lead 
with a 25% “noted” com- 
pared with 11% “noted” for Bower. 
Timken’s higher readership is prob- 
ably related to its illustration of the 
product in use. The Bower ad’s il- 
lustration of the product’s detail ap- 
as effective in 

Furthermore, 


score, 


parently was not 


“stopping” readers. 


the Timken ad also included a de- 
tailed photograph for 


interested 





Bey which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 107. 





NY 


readers. 

The Timken ad’s headline was 
probably another factor responsible 
for the high readership. This head- 
line provided a story relating the 
illustration to the copy. The Bower 
ad, on the other hand, unfortunate- 
ly omitted a headline—an important 
element in attracting readers. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 





















want some 
HARD FACTS 
on how to sell 











HARDWARE? 


Like the gent in the iron suit, 
we're up to our ears in hardware. 
Up to our ears with selling infor- 
mation—stuff that can help you 
push your sales graph right up the 
wall. We’d like to show you our aie 















mbered | seen a 1e 
slide presentation ““New Facts on ter cialis ~ hie ee 
Selling the Hardware Market.” ; “arb ad eA 
Just give us a call. 
GRIMM & 


98 Seen-Associated denote 


€ 


CRAIGLE, Inc. 


Advertising 
Sales and 
Merchandising 
Counsel 


2 a eo | ne 
t of readers who said they 


g the ad and associate 





201 N. Wells Street, Chicago 6, lil. 


FRanklin 2-8056 © Read Most denoies the pe: 
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Timken 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 
25 25 4 
at ee) ae 
Bower 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 
of Readers ll ll 2 

; —. 



















readers who read 50% or more of the 


copy. 

Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
in the same issue. A “Noted” 
175, would 


the ad “stopped” 


for all ads 
ratio of for example, 
mean that 75% 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
Thus 


above 100 is above average: below 100 


cost 
cost 


more 


dian average cost. a cost ratio 


is below average. 


ANNOUNCING 


A CHANGE OF NAME 


THE JULY ISSUE 


Materials 


When the name of a magazine does not clearly reflect its editorial 
scope, it is the responsibility of the publisher to seek a new name. 


With this in mind, James M. Vicary Co., well known for its work 
in the field of naming research, was retained to conduct a thorough 
study that would lead to an appropriate, descriptive name. 


Hundreds of subscribers, pass-on readers, advertisers, and agency 
personnel were personally interviewed in the course of testing many 
possible names. The evidence accumulated by the Vicary organization 
overwhelmingly demonstrated the need for a new name and indicated 
that the most suitable name is MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING. 
The change to MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING is a change in 
name only. The magazine will continue to be devoted to the selection 
and use of metals, nonmetallics, parts and finishes in design 
engineering. Our policy, scope and treatment remain as you have 
known them — all are dedicated to help solve the problems of 
materials selection in design engineering. The magazine will con- 
tinue to give editorial attention to all factors important to materials 
selection, including methods and procedures which affect the 
properties of materials. 


Now, the name matches the editorial policy of the magazine. This 
further strengthens the service MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING 
offers readers and advertisers. 


Materials 


in Design Engineering 


SELECTION & USE OF METALS, NONMETALLICS, PARTS, FINISHES 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION, 430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22/ (i) 





Gn tnd try 
G 


Believers 
Buy 


Believers buy; doubters don’t. 


The mere telling of your 
story is only half 

of the job. You must make 
your listeners believe 

in order to set them up 

for a closing. 


That’s where engineering 
publicity comes in. 

That's why newswork multiplies 
the power of advertising. 
Through articles, technical 
papers and case history 

reports you can 

prove your points. You 

can document and 

diagram completely. 


And the reader trusts 

the objectivity of editorial 
material. He knows 

the editor screened it 
before printing it. 


For the ultimate in believability 
it’s often wise to have 

a third party do the explaining 
for you. That’s when the 
user-signed story, the 
staff-written sections of 
business papers and 

the news columns pay off. 


But, no matter how 
you handle it 


Editorial Presentation 
Breeds Belief 


To add this power to your 
advertising and sales promotion 
program takes more understanding 
than dollars. 

May we talk technique 

with you? 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Editorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 


Washington report 


Big merger probe may 
turn up in small role 


# From time to time during recent weeks there have been hints of real ex- 
citement coming up this summer, when the Senate anti-monopoly subcom- 
mittee under Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) opens what is supposed to be a 
torrid investigation of “Bigness in Business.” 

Since preparations for this hearing have been under way at the staff level 
for more than a year, representatives of industry are more than a little con- 
cerned. Yet there is a real possibility that these “Bigness” hearings, despite 
the build-up, will prove to be one of the most conspicuous anti-climaxes 
of the year. 

In part this is because there has been so much build up. Months ago the 
Census Bureau provided the committee with hundreds of tabulations show- 
ing competitive relationships in more than 450 industries and thousands 
of product lines. For reasons best known to itself, the committee refused 
to let the Bureau release these tables, although projects of this kind ordinari- 
ly become public as soon as they are completed. 

Now, however, it is becoming clear that there is nothing explosive in this 
census material which need trouble anyone. Far from showing a conclusive 
“drift” toward concentration, the data varies for each industry and product. 
If anything, it proves that competitive relationships in most industries are 
virtually unchanged since 1947, despite the excitement over mergers. 

But the chief reason the “Bigness in Industry” probe may have trouble 
getting headlines is that the argument has been overworked. Almost 20 
years have passed since Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) captured the 
front pages with the reports of his Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee hammering away at the fact that most industries are dominated by a 
relatively small number of leaders. 

Each time this story has been retold by others who followed in his foot- 
steps, the impact has been dissipated. For today, Americans are more so- 
phisticated about the workings of our economic system, so that even our 
top anti-trust officials recognize that a certain amount of “bigness” is in- 
evitable—and even necessary—in an economy as complicated as ours. 

At this late date, then, what can the anti-monopoly committee add that 
will capture public attention? Particularly at a time when the spotlight is 
fixed on more exciting news .. . for example, the outrages turned up by 
Sen. John McClellan’s investigations in the field of labor racketeering? 


making on a_ competitive _ basis, 
Barge Service Corp., New Orleans, 
asked ICC for permission to give 
“trading stamps” to shippers or 
consignees using its facilities to 
move pipe from Pittsburgh to Texas 


Legitimate inducements. . A oil fields. 
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New Orleans barge operator has 
come up with a gimmick to get 
around inflexible rules of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
which enable unregulated freight 
forwarders to undercut bigger car- 
riers. 

With Congress dragging its feet 
on legislation to put freight rate- 


The company told Traffic World 
unregulated freight forwarders are 
able to offer favors, courtesies, con- 
cessions, and inducements accord- 
ing to their own whim. It argued 
there is nothing wrong with a plan 
allowing regulated carriers to offer 
legitimate inducements to the pub- 
lic. To illustrate its point, it cited 

Continued on page 114 





A REINTIULD PUDLIVALIUN, WU FANN AVE., NEW TURN fe 


YOU'RE JUDGED BY your | 


wm YOU printing 


The final judge of a lure’s merits is the fish, not 
the fisherman. And when you use printed selling 
pieces to lure prospects, your final judge is the 
reader. 

He has examined hundreds of booklets, bro- 
chures, broadsides, folders, manuals, reports and 
catalogs. He has learned to appreciate and respect 
the ones that are distinctively printed on quality 
paper. They appeal to his good taste and judg- 
ment. 

If you show respect for your prospect’s taste and 
judgment by sending him distinctive printed liter- 
ature, he’ll respect you in return. Make sure, there- 


fore, that your booklets always reflect the good name 
and character of your company. If they do, they’ ll 
win many good friends and customers for you. 

Your teammate — a GOOD printer. The 
way to look your best in print is to consult a good 
printer at the very start of the job. He can deliver 
printed pieces that will draw favorable attention 
to your product or service, enhance your reputa- 
tion and increase your sales. A good printer will 
probably specify Warren’s High Standard Print- 
ing Papers. He knows that Warren papers pro- 
duce top quality printing results. §. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


printing papers 





HIGH STANDARD ) 


makea 





good impression 
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HOW YOUR ADVERTISING FINDS MORE 
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THE MARKET 


THE COVERAGE OF C&EN 


In the 24 Chemical Process Industries ... 
In typical pharmaceutical companies .... 


87,858 
(below) 


FE8 Concentration of 
Chemical Process 
Industries 


BB concentration of 
Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers 


C&EN 
Company Circulation 
Charles Pfizer 
Mallinckrodt 
Sharp & Dohme 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Sobers GiB... lesniiees 69 


G. D. Searle 


Company 


Smith, Kline & French Labs .. 


Abbott Labs 
Eli Lilly 
Parke-Davis 
Merck & Co. 


ok eer ee 169 


Circulation 


C&EN 

Company 
138 Cutter Labs 

Ciba Pharmaceutical Products . 
Hoffmann-LaRoche 

Lederle Labs 
Winthrop-Stearns 


The Chemical Process Industries... 


BUY $42,000,000,000 in chemicals and 
raw materials annually... 
INVEST $7,000,000,000 in plants and 
equipment annually... 
PRODUCE $100,000,000,000 in raw 
materials, intermediates and fin- 
ished goods annually. . 
It takes a BIG magazine to reach the buying 
influences at every level of Management, 
Production, Research and Development in 
this immense market. 


Warner-Chilcott 


Chemical and Engineering News—reach- 
ing 88,000 subscribers every week—is the 
BIG magazine of the industry. No other 
publication approaches the breadth and 
penetration of C&EN in the 12,000 or more 
plants which make up the chemical process 
industries. The list above shows the number 
of subscribers to C&EN in a few typical 
pharmaceutical manufacturing companies. 

Check—facing page—the experience of 
one big chemical equipment manufacturer 
in determining what C&EN could do to in- 
crease his salesmen’s selling power. 








IG ee... IN C&EN 








The big General Industry 
Newsmagazine of the CP/ 


...and how CaEN multiplies 
your salesmen’s 
selling power 


. . . by telling their story to everyone who has influence on the 
sales they are trying to close. 


A recent survey shows how C&EN extends one manufacturer's 
coverage in specific prospect companies where his salesmen are 


calling. 
@ Buying influences called on by his salesmen from time to time 
@ Additional buying influences reached by C&EN weekly 

At Monsanto 


ra 





164 


At Celanese 





At Esso 





At Goodrich 





This manufacturer's salesmen call on 156 men among these four 
prospective buyers. C&EN reaches 367 additional men who in- 
fluence the purchase of equipment the salesmen are trying to sell. 


C&EN carries your message, too, to all men who influence pur- 
chases .. . multiplies the selling power of your salesmen. 


Ask our salesman to show you C&EN’s circulation in any industry 
or any company you care to name. 


CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING 


The big Gen 


An American Chemical Society Publication 
Advertising Management: 

& REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue + New York 22, N. Y. 
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in only its fifth year 


to 50,000 
circulation 
328 
advertisers 
607 
advertising 
pages 
82,809 
sales leads 
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MAINTENANCE 






the only publication edited exclusively 


for the maintenance market 


(the maintenance engineers who install, repair and main- 
tain industry’s operating, production and plant facilites) 


MAINTENANCE promises and deliv- 
ers resultful communication with the 
nation’s blue-chip industrial, govern- 
mental and institutional buyers of 
maintenance equipment, tools, ma- 
terials and methods in a $13 billion- 
plus market. 


Ask on your company letterhead for 
our 12-page booklet “‘What A Maga- 
zine!” and a significant cross-section 
of readers, their titles and companies 


who have responded to a recent issue. 


MAINTENANCE 


A Cleworth Publication 
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CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC., ONE RIVER ROAD, COS COB, CONN. 









WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 110 


free meals served by airlines, and 
free coffee for Pullman passengers 
served by a well known rail line. 


Murmurs of trouble . . New con- 
troversies over the limitations of the 
Census of Manufactures are sure 
to flare up, as business economists 
prepare to discredit charges of “big- 
ness” from the Senate anti-mono- 
poly subcommittee. 

Census officials got a preview of 
trouble ahead when they went be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for routine budget 
hearings this spring. Instead of dis- 
cussing the Bureau’s 1958 operating 
plans, Sen. Charles Potter (R., 
Mich.) was on hand to ask whether 
census tabulations are sufficiently 
accurate to represent reliable meas- 
ures of “economic power.” 

Other committee members felt 
his questions probing into the gov- 
ernment’s Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification System were over their 
heads. But Senator Potter explained 
that a constituent asked him to get 
the answers to these questions. He 
went right on reading them. 


Stable economic scene .. As 
midyear approaches there are still 
no signs that 1957 will be a year 
of significant economic change. Re- 
cent gains in gross national prod- 
uct are traced chiefly to price in- 
creases rather than any expansion 
in physical volume. On the other 
hand there is virtually no unem- 
ployment despite the fact that two 
major consumer durables indus- 
tries—autos and housing—are limp- 
ing along well below capacity load. 

Even with the drastic dip in resi- 
dential and store building, the total 
volume of new construction in the 
first four months of 1957 ran 2% 
ahead of 1956. Industrial construc- 
tion continues to run well ahead of 
last year, with expenditures by 
public utilities representing one of 
the most active sources of their 
business, 




















Need export information? . . 
Looking for a simple way to get 
started in export selling? Why not 
write the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., for 
“A Directory of Foreign Trade De- 
velopment Organizations for Trade 
and Improvement.” This 74-page 
Department of Commerce booklet, 
sold for 30c, lists government, pri- 
vate and individual agencies in for- 
eign countries which have demon- 
strated a willingness to receive and 
publicize inquiries from U.S. firms 
and which are able to supply in- 
formation within their particular 
fields. 


Big share for small business . . 
Defense Department has come 
up with a new report which at- 
tempts to prove that small business 
gets more than half of all potential 
military awards, regardless of 
whether the contracts are placed 
through negotiation or advertised 
bid. 

A comprehensive study of con- 
tract awards in fiscal year 1956 was 
worked up after members of the 
Senate Small Business Committee 
complained that placement of busi- 
ness through negotiated bids in- 
stead of advertising was a factor 
tending to divert profitable con- 
tracts to big firms. 

Defense Department insists the 
decision to negotiate often works 
to the advantage of small com- 
panies. It says a study of 1956 or- 
ders shows small firms won 58.4% 
of negotiated potential awarded by 
all three military departments, com- 
pared with 62.7% of advertised po- 
tential. 

Small Business Committee is also 
concerned about the fact that small 
companies got only 3.5% of nearly 
$2 billion in research and deveiop- 
ment contracts. With small firms 
virtually frozen out of develop- 
mental work on complex new 
weapons, the committee fears pro- 
duction contracts will also go ex- 
clusively to bigger and more ex- 
perienced competitors. * 


C’mon in... 
the 

selling’s 
fine! 


Once you get your 
advertising feet wet 
in T&D, you'll leap in 
to stay — the selling’s 
so good! 


For example: 


““X company has received 
innumerable orders from T&D 
inquiries and quite a few 
repeat orders and that is why 
T&D is their first advertising 
medium for line sticks.” 


“Y company said they filled 
several orders from the 36 
inquiries we sent them on 
their insulator. They seemed 
absolutely jubilant.” 


“C, general manager, said 
they were exceedingly pleased 
with results on their 
emergency lighting generator. 
They received 18 responses 
(10 direct) and said these 
were greater than from any 


seam tens AMS ITSO 11 other source. T&D to get first 


advertising schedule in 
Sa 60 days.” 


The only publication devoted exclusively to the 
design, construction, operation and mainte- 


nance of power lines 
circulation: 25,000 
Ask a representative to show you how T&D’s 


editorial performance and responsive readership 
can create sales-winning impact for you 


PADSIMMSSIDI 


and [ff jostribetion 


A Cleworth Publication 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC., ONE RIVER ROAD, COS COB, CONN. 
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The idea for a new product can start 
anywhere, but nothing happens until the 
design engineer is given the final responsi- 
bility to actually create it. Only then does the 
chain reaction take place that makes the Orig- 
inal Equipment Market the most dynamic, 
challenging and rewarding sales target in 
the world. 


Like a lady buying red shoes, one basic 
design decision leads to another, and another, 
and another. Every new product, or improve- 
ment, opens the door to countless alternative 
design possibilities. Because the design engi- 
neer is responsible for the total performance 
of the finished product, he must study, eval- 
uate, select, and integrate the latest develop- 
ments in all fields of design engineering. 

Decisions relating to electronics, hydrau- 
lics, pneumatics, fastening and joining, power 
transmission, etc. — they all stem from the 
test: “Will this design do it better? And if so, 
how does it affect the other design decisions?” 





Materials, parts, finishes involve thou- 
sands more decisions. They meet the same 
test of objectivity: “Will this do it better?” 
After testing, even after marketing, many of 
these decisions will be changed. Always un- 
der pressure to get the design “frozen” for 
production, they must make decisions within 
given time limitation. 

Sometimes design engineers make wrong 


product-design engineers 
MAKE MARKETS GROW 


decisions, but they know better than anyone 
else the high price of watching their “mis- 
takes” come rushing off the production line. 
That’s why they seek all the facts, and weigh 
carefully the pros and cons, of every single 
item that they specify. There are no unimpor- 
tant decisions, for even the smallest, most 
insignificant unit can destroy total product 
performance. 


The man with the green thumb 
is an apt title for the design engineer. For he 
is the man that makes markets grow. Look 
at any growth industry—aircraft, electronics, 
oftice equipment, machine tools, appliances, 
autos, etc.—and ask yourself how it got that 
way. Many people contributed original ideas, 
but nothing really happened until the design 
engineer harnessed the right design to the 
right materials, parts, finishes. These are the 
men who will keep markets growing by mak- 
ing us dissatisfied with last year’s model, and 
by constantly tempting us with better, more 
efficient products. 


They keep their magazine growing, 
too. In the past five years their subscriptions 
have doubled the circulation of PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING. No wonder advertisers put 
more pages, and invest more dollars, in 
Product Engineering than any other design 
publication. 


Product Engineering 
MAKES SALES — 


The a. 


Magazine of Design Engineering 
McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York 36, N.Y. 








a AIR FORCE sencaze 


OF AIRPOWER 


Celebrating the Golden Anniversary of the * k kk kk kk kw 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


yowll get these extra ADVERTISING DIVIDENDS 


Tremendous Editorial Impact. The August Issue 
of AIR FORCE will be more book than magazine 
—about 500 pages overall—225 pages of text fea- 
turing an authentic history of the U. S. Air Force 
—priceless material, heavily illustrated, assembled 
for the first time in this issue. 


Built-in Longevity. This historical material alone 
would guarantee longevity running up into years 
—but there’s more. In August, AIR FORCE will 
run up-to-date command charts, identifying by 
name and function the top men of the Air Force; 
a complete guide to Air Force bases, with maps 
and background information—page after page of 
reference material in addition to the History of the 
U. S. Air Force. 


Bonus Circulation at no increase in rates. Circu- 
lation will reach 80,000 or more for this special 


issue—a bonus of at least 20,000 over AIR 
FORCE’s guaranteed circulation. This bonus cir- 
culation will saturate the using commands, design 
and specification experts, the research, test, de- 
velopment and logistics people as well as a solid 
group of aviation industry management men. 


Special Distribution will reach airpower’s top men 
— 2000 of them assembled in Washington for 
AFA’s 11th Annual Convention and Airpower 
Panorama celebrating the Air Force’s Golden An- 
niversary. 


They’ll be receptive to your message because 
they'll be in Washington to think and hear and 
talk about airpower ... for special briefings by 
commanders and staffs of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand... fora symposium on today’s hottest issue, 
“The Economics of National Defense.” 


This is, literally, a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to tell your corporate story to your primary market 
. .. the men who manage airpower, the men who manage the materiel, the budget, the design and the 


purchasing of the USAF’s missiles, rockets, and 
manned aircraft. You'll reach all of them in the 
August Anniversary issue of AIR FORCE. 
The Magazine of American Airpower 
August Issue Closes July 1 


For rates, reservations, mechanical requirements, 


write or call any of our advertising offices. 
SANFORD A. WOLF, Advertising Director 
18 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. © Murray Hill 5-7635 


URBEN FARLEY & COMPANY, 
120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. ¢ Financial 6-3074 


Hucu K. Myers, Manager 
685 S. Carondelet St., Los Angeles, Calif. e DUnkirk 2-6858 
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IT’S LOADED 


Atomic giveaway 
gimmick gets 
AEC license 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
has many headaches. One of its 
duties is issuing licenses and one of 
the licenses it has issued is for a 
giveaway sales gimmick known as 
the “atomic pencil.” 

The atomic pencil has no unusual 
writing features. It is a simple No. 2 
lead pencil for most of its length. 
However, the last inch and a half is 
a hollow transparent plastic tube 
filled with a sample of genuine 
Uranium 308 ore. This is real urani- 
um ore, according to the legend on 
the pencil, and will excite a geiger 
counter. 

But uranium is uranium and 
mighty powerful stuff and anyone 
selling same in this country without 
a license is liable to tangle with 
Federal authorities, according to 
Franklin C. Wertheim, Jamaica, 
N. Y., who markets the pencils as 
trade show and direct mail give- 
aways. Hence, the inscription 
“Atomic Energy Commission Li- 
cense No. C-3569” which appears 
near the point of each pencil. 


Copper bookmark merchandises 
copper ad to copper salesmen 


J. F. Hobbins, advertising man- 
ager, The American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., and his adver- 
tising agency, Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
New York, are agreed that it is 
just as important to use “attention- 
getting devices’ when they mer- 
chandise their advertising to their 
own people as it is when they mer- 
chandise to their customers and 
prospects. 

So, concurrent with their ad 
which appears in the May issue of 
Fortune, they have purchased 3,500 


copies of the magazine to send to 
their distributors and salesmen. 

To call attention to their ad, they 
have produced an unusual book- 
mark made of pure copper foil 
which their distributors and sales- 
men know and sell as “Electro- 
Sheet.” 

Printed on the bookmark is a 
message from C. E. Woodward, di- 
rector of sales promotion, which 
says “your standing among busi- 
ness associates and customers is 
just a little higher this week be- 
cause of this interesting story [ad]. 
Our aim is to build ever greater 
recognition for Anaconda [mother 
company] products, services, and 
technical skills—thus to help you 
when you are face to face with 
new prospects and customers.” 


Merchandises outdoor ads 
with indoor displays 


Supplement outdoor advertising 
campaigns with indoor merchandis- 





salesmen of the Year 








ing aids such as window posters and 
counter displays, says the Mitchell 
Mfg. Co., Tulsa, Okla., maker of 
air-cooled seat cushions. 

To backstop its outdoor campaign 
covering 414 cities and secondary 
markets in 36 states, Mitchell is us- 
ing miniature 24-sheet posters for 
windows and counters. The com- 
pany also offers a display rack for 
six seat cushions of different sizes 
and colors, polyethelene display 
bags, and envelope stuffers for deal- 
ers. 


Presentation piece replaces 
salesmen calling card 


The “not very original” calling 
card which is used to keep a pros- 
pect’s interest alive until the sales- 
man returns for a second visit is on 
its way out at Original Heidelberg, 
German printing press manufactur- 
er with an aggressive U.S. sales or- 
ganization. 

Taking its place is a full color 
brochure on OH platen presses. Its 
40-pages of illustrations plus inter- 
leaved explanations in a_ plastic 
binder provides a complete manual 
for each Heidelberg representative. 
Full color plates provide realism for 
many of the features while duotone 
plates single out special advantages. 
It tells the whole story, whether 
used in the sales presentation or 


Sontinued on page 120 





Armstrong Star Salesmen 


iesmen of the Month 


of 1956 


October Promotion Winners 








Pat on the back . . Top salesmen of the Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, Conn., 
receive recognition in the company’s publication, ‘‘The Armstrong Tire News.’’ Two 
“salesmen of the year’’ at left were awarded gold watches. 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 119 


left with the printer for personal 
perusal (and a reminder). 

On the back of the brochure is a 
space—calling card size—for’ im- 
printing the salesman’s name. 


As sure as spring— 
vacation contests 


= In the spring an adman’s fancy 
turns to thoughts of giving away 
vacations—even in the industrial 
field. 

Sam’l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, maker of printers rollers, 
announced a prize contest open to 
printers, pressmen, and others in 
the graphic arts industry. Answer— 
in 50 words or less—“I like Sam’l 
Bingham’s Rollers because . . .,” 
and win grand prizes of an all-ex- 
pense-paid vacation trip to Paris, 
Bermuda or Nassau. 

A two-page, four-color ad an- 
nouncing the contest appeared in 
the May issues of a number of 
printing magazines. Agency is Bur- 
net-Kuhn Advertising Co., Chicago. 


How to draw attention 
to your company name 


Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich., 
has really put the “A” in Aeroquip. 
The company’s news releases are 
reproduced from a typewritten mas- 
ter copy which has a special key 
for typing the trade-marked Aero- 


r —— 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 





news about e=~eroquip 





quip “A” wherever the company 
name is mentioned in the copy. 

The “A” on the typewriter key 
has three curved bars extending 
from the left-hand side of the let- 
ter. It is an exact reproduction of 
the “A” in the trade name which 
appears on the letterhead at the 
top of the page, making it impossi- 
ble to read the release without tak- 
ing note of the company name. 

Aeroquip makes hose lines and 
fittings for aircraft and industrial 
applications. 


How to put St. Patrick 
to work on promotion 


“The sav’n of the green” might 
have been used (although it’s prob- 
ably better that it wasn’t) to sum 
up the promotion program of Walt- 
zinger, Inc., venetian blind distrib- 
utor. 

During the week of St. Patrick’s 
day, customers of the company re- 
ceived the annual promotion fea- 
turing green venetian blind slats, 
tape, cord, metal heads and bottom 
rails, etc. at a discount. The sta- 
tionery, ink, return card, stamps and 
addressing were all green. The let- 
ters were postmarked Dublin, N.H. 

Leo P. Bott, Jr., Chicago, is the 
agency. 


King-size mail piece 
promotes king-size product 


A giant envelope, conveying a 
giant letter, 22x34”, is on its way to 
paper merchants throughout the 


prom 

MEWS INFORMATION BUREAU 
AEROQUIF CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
PHONE ST 2-036) 





March 20, 19 


OQUIP ANNOUNCES NEW INDUSTRIAL CATALOG 


A new condensed industria! catalog listing Hose 


Kits, and Self-Sealing Couplings, } 


Ltd Toronto, Ontario. Prepared for use 










s been released (Pow 


formation on the company's 


& sta 


the rep] 


| 
Fittings, SOCKETLESS 
| 


»rde HCD oa pa 


andard industrial products and is 


“A” is for Aeroquip . . First letter of company name is re- 
produced with special typewriter key, duplicates ‘‘A’”’ in trade 
name on letterhead. 
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Big . . A 22x34" proposal to paper 
merchants to represent the Huxley line 
of giant envelopes opens the company’s 
advertising and promotion campaign. 


country. Opening this letter they 
will find a giant proposal by the 
Huxley Envelope & Paper Co., New 
York. 

This king-size promotion piece is 
the first of a series of bulletins 
going to paper merchants to tell 
them how Huxley plans to work 
with them in promoting sales. Hux- 
ley’s plans for the future are out- 
lined and the merchants are offered 
an opportunity to sell the company’s 
giant envelopes. The giant envelope 
also contains a _ correspondingly 
large cardboard stiffener listing 
prospective markets for the enve- 
lopes on one side and the company’s 
complete line on the other. 

A post script at the bottom of the 
letter asks the merchants to stop in 
and see Huxley’s people at the 
coming paper show in New York. 


Sends sample with 
new product release 


If a picture is worth 10,000 words, 
American Chart Service, Somer- 
ville, Mass., feels a sample must be 
worth more. 

The company has attached a 
sample to its new product release 
on self-sticking tape for making 
blue prints and white prints. The 
sample is a 1%” roll of the tape. 
Although this could be quite a 
problem for boiler makers, ACS 
tape is light in weight, and is nar- 
row enough to fit snugly in a No. 
10 envelope. « 





















“This new coolant combined with . . .” Self-con- 
fident? Surely. He has to be. When he makes a 
buying decision—and he makes several every 
month—he knows he risks his professional status. 
That’s the reason he studies very carefully each 
copy of The Tool Engineer. Usually, he does this 


“Now here’s what we'll do 
to cut our grinding costs” 


the evening of the day it arrives—taking no 
chance that its usable ideas will be overlooked. 
What better place to put your selling message than 
in the hands of the professionals who perform a 
tool engineering function? 





WHAT IS A TOOL ENGINEER? 


In industry someone must do the purchasing. 
Someone must cut, substitute, revise, engineer the 
machines, tools and equipment that are constantly 
becoming outmoded. This calls for a man whose 
constant job is searching for and applying the 
latest in industrial improvements. In this maga- 
zine, these decision men read about and act on 
information about new machine tools, new 
methods of metal cutting, new lubricants, new 
manufacturing processes and new materials. Such 
information is found in both advertising and 
editorial columns of THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


Right now a tool engineer may be recommending, 
approving or specifying the kind of product you 
are manufacturing. Isn’t right now a good time to 
tell him about your product in the magazine of 


his profession? Isn’t right now a good time to send 
your selling message to the men making the BIG 
decisions in industry? Isn’t right now the time to 
tell and sell 33,000 tool engineers in the magazine 
dedicated to their manufacturing problems: THE 
TOOL ENGINEER? 


TA Citi) | 


Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 38, MICH. 









COATED COVER 


teers ‘| re for fine screen printing 
: letterpress, offset, silk 
varnish or lacquer. _ 
for creating a quality impression 
of elegance and refinement. _ 


oe OUGH for hard usage, rough 


and wear-resisting durab 


The combination of these two functional elements makes Supertuff an 
ideal and highly versatile cover stock for catalogs, annual reports, spec - 
sheet binders, menus, sales manuals, self-mailers, and counter displays. 


No other cover stock matches Supertuff! 


PAPER ¢ COMPANY 


Wha 
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Company communications 
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Why office workers hate contests 


= Although employe contests have 
always been fairly popular in in- 
dustrial companies, the quiz fever 
generated by several television pro- 
grams has spread with intensity into 
industrial circles. Contests are now 
more popular than ever as devices 
of company communication. 

Over the years most contests in 
industrial companies have been lev- 
eled at shop personnel. Since con- 
tests of this type normally involve 
production, quality, reduction of 
waste and scrap, etc., the office peo- 
ple were not invited into the act. 
The sales contest was about the 
only type in which the white collar 
worker was asked to take part and 
even this type is limited to the 
marketing people. 

Lately there have been signs that 
contest participation is being broad- 
ened to include office personnel. A 
communications editor who has just 
wound up a successful office-par- 
ticipation contest gave three main 
reasons for setting up a contest for 


Company contests, with prizes for money-saving 


ideas, are generally restricted to shop workers. 


What about the white collar man? He has ideas, foo. 


office people from which shop peo- 
ple were specifically barred: 


White collar woes . . First, ac- 
cording to the communications edi- 
tor, the company had sensed that 
office people were miffed because 
fancy awards like money, outboard 
motors, television sets and portable 
radios were within the reach of the 
shop people but denied to the white 
collar group. It was pointed out that 
a stenographer, for example, with- 
out any shop experience whatever, 
still might have a mighty good idea 
for solving a shop problem. (One 
actually did come through with a 
streamlined suggestion for the im- 
provement of the “job posting” pro- 
cedure in the plant.) 

Second, the company recognized 
that the shop isn’t the only place 
where waste occurs. Needless paper 
work in offices drives many an of- 
fice manager out of his mind; office 
procedures themselves can pre- 
sumably be overhauled through 


suggestions office employes are able 
to make. Where office morale is low 
(and it’s low in a lot of offices), an 
invitation to take part in a sugges- 
tion or idea contest might lift a few 
spirits. 

Third—and this is by far the most 
significant of the three—the com- 
pany management had uncovered 
signs of some union organizing ac- 
tivity among the office help. It was 
a faint symptom, but it persisted. 
The rumor had gone around that 
the office people were going to be 
“handbilled,” and thereby invited to 
attend an organizing conclave. This 
was serious, and it was the clincher 
in the decision to bring office people 
into the contest arena. 


Warming the climate .. The edi- 
tor was asked: “Was there any 
thought in the company’s mind that 
a white collar organizing campaign 
could be slowed by something like a 
contest?” The frank, immediate an- 
swer was “No.” But it was admitted 

Continued on page 126 
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SALES OFFICES: 


This ticket is important to you. Here’s what it tells you: 


It says your ad in EL&P is reaching an important key man in the 

Electric Power Industry. It tells who he is — where he is — what he is. 

It carries his signature and states that he wants to receive EL&P. 

It tells how long he has been reading the magazine — how many others 

in his department read his copy — what other magazines in the field he reads. 
It contains his suggestions for editorial articles — what he would like to read. 


This card gives a case history of a reader that includes almost everything 
but his height and weight. And there is an IBM card just like it 
on file for every reader of Electric Light and Power. 


This is how EL&P controls its circulation. It demands verification 

of every person on its mailing list every year. And returns from these 
verification mailings run over 95% (Changes and additions account 

for about 5% ) — tangible proof that individual readers get the magazine — 


want the magazine — and READ it. 


If you are trying to sell the booming electric power industry — 

here is where your sales story belongs — in Electric Light and Power. 

It reaches the key men in every leading electric utility company in the country. 
The Haywood Publishing Co., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


OD aug iS/ 


Chicago 2, Iil., New York 22, Cleveland 15, Ohio, West Coast: 

6 N. Michigan Ave., New York, 1836 Euclid Ave., McDonald-Thompson, 
CEntral 6-3690, 130 East 56th St., PRospect 1-0505, San Francisco, 

Walter J. Stevens, PLaza 1-1863 Orrin A. Eames Los Angeles, Seattle, 
G. E. Williams, W. A. Clabault, Denver, Tulsa, 


R. A. Lincicome Clark Daly Houston, Portland 





COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 123 


that any alert company these days 
is anxious to break down an atti- 
tude of isolation on the part of office 
help. Contests limited to the shop 
had imbedded the idea’ in office 
workers’ minds that the office folks 
were being snubbed. An office par- 
ticipation contest might improve the 
climate. 

Was this particular office partici- 
pation contest successful? Appar- 
ently it was, for not only was the 
company satisfied but it has also an- 
nounced that a second office contest 
will be held later on. Here are some 
of the specific results, according to 
the communications editor, who 
prefers for obvious reasons that his 
company not be identified: 

1. The contest drew a_ response 
from nearly 40% of office employes. 
(By national standards in contests 
of industrial concerns, this is an ex- 
tremely high response; from an of- 
fice group it is remarkable.) 

2. The contest resulted in between 
25 and 30 suggestions of a money- 
saving character which could be put 
into effect almost immediately. 
3. The participants put their finger 
on things which, out in the shop, 
would have been actionable griev- 


ances. They uncovered bad prac- 
tices in the office which the man- 
agement was happy to correct but 
which it had not realized existed. 

4. Morale improved throughout the 
entire office force. One office man- 
ager told the authors that a lot of 
the petty bickering which had gone 
on in the stenographic pool seemed 
to die away, because the girls had 
“something else to talk about.” 
5. There was an actual dollars-and- 
cents saving. After all the costs of 
conducting the contest had been 
taken care of (including, of course, 
the prizes themselves), the company 
was ahead by an amount running 
into four figures. And these calcula- 
tions were based on only one year’s 
savings. 


Open amazement . . What types 
of suggestion were made? Accord- 
ing to the communications editor, 
the office people concentrated on 
form simplification. (This wasn’t 
surprising, since the contest an- 
nouncements stressed it, and it’s the 
logical target anyway.) But ideas 
poured in also on the easing of the 
coffee-break problem, better park- 
ing for employes’ cars, and im- 
proved handling of the cafeteria 
traffic. Judges were openly amazed 
at the variety (and soundness) of 
a lot of the ideas. 





PAPER WORK 


The Two Minutes It Takes te Read This 
Article’ May Bring You An Extra $200 
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Is this form necessary? . . Announcement in employe publication of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Sidney, N. Y., poses management problem (too much paperwork), invites sug- 


gestions, offers cash prizes for best solution. 
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In many companies around the 
country, office employe contests are 
going on. At the Scintilla Division 
of Bendix Aviation Corp. at Sidney, 
N. Y., for example, there is a drive 
called “Paperwork on Parade,” and 
the effort is successfully meshed 
with the suggestion system, with a 
top possible award of $1,500. Ford 
Motor Co. at Dearborn separates its 
plant and office suggestion plans; 
the salaried people take part in a 
“Management Proposal” plan, with 
heavy participation on the part of 
salaried personnel. 

Veterans in the employe contest 
field tend to shy away, if possible, 
from affairs which admit the shop 
group and bar the office people. “It’s 
better to broaden the rules,” says 
one, “than to run the risk of creat- 
ing group bad feeling. If it’s a waste- 
and-scrap reduction contest, for ex- 
ample, include the office people as 
well as the shop because you’ve 
got waste in offices, too. In our 
plant, our shop people outnumber 
the office people by four-to-one, so 
we're going to get more ideas out of 
the shop than the office anyhow. But 
it’s a mistake to say to the office 
man or woman: ‘You're a white 
collar worker and you can’t take 
part.’” 


They'll take the cash . . What 
about cash awards as opposed to 
prizes such as television sets, trips 
to Florida and other attractions? 
Although old hands at contests like 
the idea of prizes, since they are 
easier to publicize in their promo- 
tional campaigns, they have learned 
that employes generally prefer the 
cash. A _ promotional campaign, 
however, can suggest what winners 
may do with the cash, and that en- 
ables the promoter in the communi- 
cations department to show pic- 
tures of the Florida sands, the New 
York skyline and the latest color 
tv. 

Whether an office participation 
contest will have effect in a climate 
where office unionization is under 
way is anybody’s guess; our guess 
is that it will have little or none. 
Managements facing the threat of 
office unionization must dig deeper 
for preventives than that, and a 
searching examination of existing 
personnel policies and practices is 
the best place to begin. * 





How to make a triple play in the hard-hitting CPI* 


1st Base... 26th Exposition And 
Chem Show 


Your “once - every - 2 - years” 
chance for person-to-person con- 
tact with your prospects in the 
*chemical process industries. 
The last show drew 46,705 ... 
60,000 are expected this year. 
With 500-plus booths for them 
to visit, they may never find you 
unless you let them know about 
your display in advance. 

And nothing could be easier 

. when you remember how 
closely CHEMICAL ENGINEERING’s 
circulation parallels the Chem 
Show attendance. The Chem 
Show program listings are in- 
cluded in CE’s 1957 Inventory 
Issue. Exhibitors who advertise 
in this issue will be listed in bold- 
face in the program and will 
receive 14-inch extra space to 
print a short message. In the 
issue itself, readers will be re- 
ferred to the ad for additional 
information ... in the copies of 
the program to be separately 
distributed (a 60,000 additional 
circulation) readers will be re- 
ferred to the ad in the Inventory 
Issue for further details. 

Your ad in the Inventory Is- 
sue is a low-cost insurance policy 
... to protect your investment 
in booth, display and man 
power. It’s mailed almost 3 
weeks before the show, giving 
your prospects plenty of time 
to include you in their itinerary. 
Remember, the buyers attend- 
ing this show are primarily en- 
gineers ... engineers specifically 
looking for new developments, 
new equipment, raw materials 
and services. And more engi- 
neers in all CPI functions read 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING — prefer 
it by a ratio of 3 to 1—than any 
other paper in the field. 


2nd Base ...inventory Of Plants, 
Chemicals, Equipment 


Whenever CPI engineers need 
information about new raw ma- 
terials, equipment or technical 
literature available, they turn 
to these comprekensive listings 
all year long. This guarantees 
your ad a full 12-month active 
life. Reader service response 
from this issue alone for the last 
three years has averaged over 
75,000 top-quality inquiries. 

This Inventory provides its 
44,000 readers with a unique 
service ... information on new 
developments in the industry 
which is available nowhere else. 
Your advertisement in this issue 
hits them at the psychological 
moment... when they are most 
receptive to your sales story. 
Chem Show exhibitors who 
chose to advertise in this section 
also receive the benefit of the 
special program listing. 


Published November 15, 1957 


First Forms Close September 25 


Last Forms Close October 10 


3rd Base... inventory Of Chem- 
ical Engineering Awards 


This biennial award recognizing 
the results of outstanding team- 
work among all departments of 
the selected organization natur- 
ally commands high interest 
throughout the industry . . . par- 
ticularly among current and past 
award winners. This makes it 
an especially effective showcase 
for your advertising ... where it 
will garner an unduplicated, per- 
sonal readership. 


Home Pilate ...A Three-in-One 
Bonus Package For Advertisers 


Nowhere else in the industry 
will you find so much for your 
advertising dollar ... the Chem 
Show brings personal-contact 
appeal; the Inventory section 
guarantees 12-month usefulness; 
the Award section brings high 
interest readership and prestige. 

This one issue of CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING ... the 1957 In- 
ventory Issue ... can wrap-up 
your entire advertising program, 
help you wind up ’57 in high 
sales gear, with a healthy head- 
start for ’58. 
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RECORD HIGH 


industrial directory coverage 
for the FOURTH straight year 


21,900 


industrial points of purchase 
guaranteed 


@ In 1955, 1956 and again in 1957, 
MacRAP’S has covered more in- 
dustrial points of purchase per 
issue than any other directory... 
and has set three consecutive all 
time high records for industrial 
circulation per edition. Latest 
audited figures show MacRAE’S 
giving approximately 18% more 
industrial coverage than the next 
largest directory circulation, and 
67% greater coverage per issue 
than the third directory in the 
field. . 
MacRAE’S 1958 industrial cir- 
culation will be 21,500 guaranteed 
. a record high for the fourth 
straight year. The increasing num- 
ber of engineering, productionand 


and qualifying for Blue Books 
means more sales contacts and 
more sales results from your 
product story in MacRAE’S. 
Get your space reservation in 
now, or have your agency do it. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
NEW INQUIRY RECORD BOOK 


MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


EL Miers 
CCONDM 
FUSE 
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purchasing executives requesting 


Problems in Industrial Marketing 


How to help sell 
America overseas 


= I’ve heard something about the 
“Magazines for Overseas” program. 
I'd like to know more about it with 
the thought of having my company 
participate. Can you give me infor- 
mation on the subject? . . Adver- 
tising Manager 

As you probably know, the pur- 
pose of the program is to tell, in 


| a dramatic and convincing manner, 


the story of American enterprise 
via the pages of America’s business 
publications and general magazines. 


The experience of American 
business and industry, as presented 


in both the editorial and advertis- 


ing pages of our business press, 
can go a long way in helping to 
make “on-the-fence” countries 
strong free enterprise advocates. 

Your company, of course, receives 
many different business publica- 
tions in the course of a month. 
They cover many phases of busi- 
ness — the problems of manage- 
ment, engineering, production and 
marketing. Because both business 
papers and consumer magazines are 
developed to a much greater de- 
gree in America than they are in 
most other countries, there is a 
great and continuing demand 
abroad for our publications. Many 
persons in other countries can read 
English and are anxious to learn 
how-our business system operates 
and how we live. 

How can your company cooper- 
ate? The United States Informa- 
tion Agency suggests that you take 
these steps: 


1. Arrange to collect magazines re- 


ceived by our company after they 
have been read. The most likely 
sources are your engineering, pro- 
duction, executive, financial, and 
sales departments. 


2. Establish an employe magazine 
collection program, to include both 
business publications and general 
magazines. Announce the plan to 
your employes through your bulle- 
tin board or internal house organ. 
Arrange for convenient collection 
barrels or boxes to be spotted at 
appropriate locations throughout 
your plant. 


3. Use one of the following meth- 
ods of distributing the magazines: 
® Send them to your affiliated 
plants overseas. 

® Send them to your company’s 
overseas distributors. 

@ Send them, packed in cartons, 
to U. S. Book Exchange, Inc., 1816 
Half Street SW, Washington 4, D. C. 
Arrangements will be made for 
overseas distribution. 


4. Suggest that your company 
executives or employe groups enter 
subscriptions for overseas individ- 
uals as a good will gesture. Names 
and addresses of persons interested 
in receiving American publications 
may be obtained by writing to Office 
of Private Cooperation, U. S. In- 
formation Agency, Washington 25, 
mk. 


= I’ve recently inherited an al- 
leged advertising program that was 
built on the philosophy of “adver- 
tise in as many different magazines 
as possible — but appear only 
once or twice a year.” I believe that 

Continued on page 128B 
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Looking for tips on the market... 


The mass production metalworking market, that is? Then Production’s Research 
Director may be just the man who can supply this sales ammunition for you— 
as he’s done for so many others. It's his job to search out and compile the 
significant facts—provide the extra data that helps sell America’s largest 
industrial market—mass production metalworking. 

Conveyors or cutters, lathes or lubricants—whatever your product, if it's con- 
sumed by America's 8000 mass production plants, Production’s research may 
well help you sell it more effectively and economically. Our Mass Production 
Library of market facts may shed light on your customers’ buying habits— 
provide the clues that spark more sales and cultivate new prospects in the 
$100-billion-plus mass production market. Get all the facts—see your Produc- 
tion representative or contact Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham. Mich. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAz 








Why aren't you 
the Expert on 


Sales Tools? 
You can be...with the help 
of Perrygraf Slide-Charts. Send 
for FREE “how-to” kit today! 


There’s a million-dollars’ worth of 
sales-building know-how in the 
Perrygraf Slide-Chart Idea Starter 
Kit—and it’s yours for the asking! 

Yes, this kit will make you the 
expert on the sales tool which has 
been tested and proven by such 
major companies as AT&T, Inter- 
national Harvester, Chrysler, 
Standard Oil, Westinghouse, and 
many, many others. You'll learn 
how to solve your company’s sales 
problems and 


e Get more qualified inquiries. ..to 
build cream prospects lists 
e Make salesmen more productive 


e Give salesmen a useful ‘‘door 
opener” and “conversation 
piece” 


e Inject your product for considera- 
tion at the buying moment 


e Add related items to orders 


e Make your sales story easy to 
grasp and remember 


e Funnel demand to standard sizes 
and styles 


e Keep the product sold 














What IS a Slide-Chart? 


A Perrygraf Slide-Chart, at the 
pull of a slide or the turn of a disc, 
gives information needed to 
specify your product. One simple 
operation selects the right item 
...solves essential engineering or 
mathematical problems...shows 
how your product operates. 


You can get results like this 

efficiently and economically. You 
just outline your sales problem... 
supply data sheets, catalog pages, 
engineer reports...and Perrygraf 
gives you the solution. Perrygraf 
handles the entire technical and 
creative problem—at costs that are 
surprisingly low! 
Get the complete story in Perrygraf’s 
Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit. You'll 
get actual Slide-Charts...case his- 
tories of their use-..and a handy 
form for outlining what you want 
your Slide-Chart to do for you. It’s 
yours without cost. So mail the 
coupon today! 


FREE Idea Starter Kit! Mail the Coupon Today... 
Get Your How-To Kit by Return Mail! 


| Perrygraf Corp., Dept. I-67 
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| my industry. 


150 S. Barrington Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


l 

l 

| 
Please send me your free Idea Starter Kit—with 
actual samples of Perrygraf Slide-Charts as used in | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

I 
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PROBLEMS .. 


continued from p. 128 


advertising must appear at frequent 
intervals to be effective. I propose 
to eliminate about three-fourths of 
the books on our schedule in favor 
of going to greater frequency in a 
few of the better books. What am- 
munition can you offer that might 
help me convince my management 
that correct frequency of advertising 
is all-important? Advertising 
Manager. 

It shouldn’t be necessary to spend 
time and effort selling your man- 
agement on an idea that is so basic, 
but perhaps the following approach 
will help: 

Remind the top brass that pros- 
pects and customers forget quickly, 
and that it is easily possible for 
them to become intrigued with a 
competitor’s story during the five 
months that have been elapsing be- 
tween your ads. 

Explain to them that a single ad 
is seen or read by only a portion 
of the publication’s audience. If you 
are only running two ads a year, it 
is likely that a segment of the pub- 
lication’s readers failed to see or 
read either ad. 

Tell them that most readers do 
not buy after reading a single ad- 
vertisement. Before that first in- 
quiry comes, a number of impres- 
sions will be needed. 

Remind them that most business 
papers have a constantly changing 
audience. New names and titles are 
constantly appearing on circulation 
lists, and your ads must appear fre- 
quently if your message is to reach 
the greatest number of prospective 
buyers of your product. 8 








BEWARE 


OF THE 


CHAIR! 
The Most Dangerous SALES Hazard!! 


Whenever you're sitting on it and not OUT SELLING 
Your competitor may be OUTSELLING you! 








— 


WALTZINGER INC © You WINDOW WAREhows © Chicope, Dalles, Los Angeles 











Eye opener . . Sales motto on 6¥2x11” 
poster distributed by Waltzinger, Inc., 
Chicago maker of venetian blind sup- 
plies, goes to customer and prospect 
mailing list. Card is punched for wall 
display, carries advertising message on 
reverse side. 









AN EDITOR SPEAKS 


Campbell sees bright 
industrial 
future; no recession 





= “There is no recession and there 
will not be a recession in the fore- 
seeable future,” according to Tom 
Campbell, editor, The Iron Age. 

He spoke at a meeting of the 
Youngstown, O., NIAA chapter. 

Mr. Campbell said the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
development of new steel industry 
processes will combine to assure a 
bright industrial future for the 
whole Lake Erie region. He is con- 
fident that Youngstown and Pitts- 
burgh are regaining their positions 
as the most desirable steel locations 
and that the industry will continue 
to expand. 

He predicted that David J. Mac- 
Donald, president, United Steel- 
workers, will be forced to “ask for 
the moon with a fence around it” 
in 1959 because of the challenge 
presented to his leadership in the 
recent steelworkers’ election. He 
sees a 60-40 chance of a 55-day 
steel strike in 1959. 

Mr. Campbell also looks for a 
big auto year in 1958 because of a 
possible strike when contracts ex- 
pire on June 1. Demands for short- 
er hours and higher pay will force 
auto makers to load their dealers 
with cars. 

He said, “Many people who were 
old enough to appreciate the de- 
pression of the 30s associate words 
with depression. “They hear ‘lay- 
off and say depression . . . 80% 
capacity instead of 100% and they 
say run for the storm cellars ...a 
depression’s coming.” ® 


the only magazine 
devoted exclusively 
to the problem 
of industrial 
packaging 


American manufacturers spend billions of dollars annually to 
package, wrap, bag, barrel, box, crate, bottle, bale, bundle, strap, 
and protect industrial products so they can be moved to their 
points of end use. The size, weight, shape and consistency of 
these products are legion. Each presents its own problem of 
containment. The basic problem is to deliver the product in its 
original condition, which often isn’t as easy as it sounds. 


This is the purpose to which Industrial Packaging is devoted — 
to help industry solve its packaging problems — to serve as a 
medium for the exchange of ideas. Industrial Packaging is the 
only magazine that reaches the key buyers in the multi-billion 
dollar industrial packaging market. 


gets to the market! Industrial Packaging covers America’s lead- 
ing industries. It reaches the corporations that account for the lion’s 
share of the nation’s industrial sales. 


gets to the buyers! Buyers of industrial packaging materials 
and supplies hold many different titles. You can’t pick them out by 
an across-the-board title. Industrial Packaging has singled out the 
key buyers in every leading industrial plant. (It took two years 
to do it) 


gets sales results! Leading suppliers of materials and equip- 
ment recognize the sales power of Industrial Packaging. It is taking 
their sales stories to buyers who place the big orders — to the men 
who influence purchasing. 


want a share of this market? get this book! 

Industrial Packaging has prepared a 
special booklet to help you sell this 
multi-billion dollar market. It shows 
what the market is made of — where it 
is — who the buyers are — how Indus- 
trial Packaging reaches the buyers — 
how Industrial Packaging’s editorial 
holds reader interest — and many more 
important facts. Fifteen minutes with 
this book will open your eyes to new 
sales horizons. Write for your copy to- 
day. It’s free. 


INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING 


Haywood Publishing Co. 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


om og (=/ 


SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago 2, Illinois New York 22, New York West Coast 
6 North Michigan Ave. 128 East 56th Street McDonald-Thompson 
Wm. H. Mathee, Jr. H. C. Abramson, Jr. San Francisco—Seattle 


Donald R. Crane Los Angeles—Houston 
Denver—Tulsa 
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What ‘equipment package’ trend 
means to industrial selling 


Some manufacturers who formerly made and sold only one or 
two major components in various industrial equipment systems now 
are assembling—if not manufacturing—the complete equipment 
“package.” To find out how widespread this practice is, IM asked top 
executives of several industrial companies if there was a trend toward 
more “packaged equipment.” All of them say there is such a trend— 
and all have valuable suggestions for capitalizing on the trend to 
serve customers better and sell more. 


Predicts equipping entire 
factory with one package 


By Ralph J. Kraut 
President 

Giddings & Lewis 
Machine Tool Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 





= In the machine tool field, we are 
progressing rapidly toward selling 
machining systems as compared to 
former sales of individual machines. 
In our sale of numerically con- 
trolled machines, we sell the en- 
tire package, including the numeri- 
cal data _ processing equipment 
which produces magnetic tape, and 
the machine control applied to the 
actual machine tool. Customers de- 
mand this type of package selling 
in order that the responsibility for 
the over-all system operation can 
be concentrated in one firm. 
Many other advantages are ap- 
parent when one firm handles the 
entire package. Development prog- 
ress in the various elements of the 
package can be coordinated for the 
good of the entire system. Sales 
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personnel contacting our customers 
can be trained to give the sales ad- 
vantage of the entire system and 
thus make the evaluation of the 
package much clearer than would 
be possible if partial stories were 
given by several sales representa- 
tives. 

While, to date, we have met the 
greatest advantage of selling a sys- 
tem in our numerically controlled 
machines, we believe that there will 
be a continuing pressure for in- 
dividual machine tool firms to take 
the responsibility of furnishing 
complete machines lines. 

We envision, in the future, quo- 
tations coming from single machine 
tool firms to completely tool up en- 
tire factories for the manufacture 
of end items. In other words, we 
can see a time in the future when 
a firm contemplating the building 
of an engine or other large quantity 
product will request bids for just 
two things; one for a machine line, 
and one for the buildings and utili- 
ties for housing the line. 

As we approach this type of ma- 
chine tool supply, sales techniques 
will necessarily require a shift to a 
more highly technically supported 


organization. Manufacturing econo- 
mies and guaranteed costs of end 
items will be the product which will 
be bought and sold. a 


‘‘Packaging’’ means 
better equipment 


By F. H. Klein 
President 

Orr & Sembower 
Reading, Pa. 





= In an age when speed and ef- 
ficiency are more vital than ever 
before to serve the nation’s grow- 
ing needs, the concept of equip- 
ment “packaging” is a highly ad- 
vantageous one. Modern packaging 
techniques bring to industry equip- 
ment which is completely assembled 
and automatically controlled. It is 
equipment which in many cases has 
been tested as a single unit by the 
manufacturer before shipment. It 
saves costly man hours for industry 
since it need not be assembled at 
the point of use. 

The market for packaged indus- 
trial equipment is increasing at a 
fast rate. In one area, for example, 
that of packaged automatic boilers, 
the growth has been enormous over 
a period of a few years. 

There are many reasons for this 
great growth of the packaged boiler 
in the boiler industry, but basical- 
ly, it is on three counts: greater ef- 
ficiency of the unit, full automatic 
control, and single manufacturer 
responsibility for over-all oper- 
ation. 

A packaged boiler, for example, 
is more efficient because all com- 

Continued on page 132 





More next month 


Response from top manage- 
ment men to the “packaged 
equipment” question was so 
heavy that the feature has 
been broken into two sec- 
tions. The second section, full 
of more interesting and valu- 
able comments from top man- 
agement, will run in the July 
issue of IM. 














To Sell Industry... 


* 
Reach the hands that write the “Specs” 





MacRAE’S gets your product in the plans. It takes your 
sales story to the high level conference with buying deci- 
sions coming up. The latest BPA audit shows 49.1% of 
the Blue Books in circulation go to engineers and pro- 
duction executives. 36.2% are received by industrial pur- 
chasing executives. 


MacRAE’S exposes your product story to more decision- 
making prospects, more frequently, than any other 
directory. The current 1957 industrial circulation is 20,500. 
That is approximately 18% more industrial points of pur- 
chase reached than the second largest industrial directory 
circulation and 67% greater coverage per issue than the 
third directory in the field, (based on latest available circula- 
tion figures). 

MacRAE’S gets results because it gets used often. Every 


copy of this respected ‘Directory of American Industry” 
in industrial use has been asked for in writing. Every user 





has qualified by establishing proof of his engineering or 
executive responsibility in a well rated firm. 84% of these 
industrial decision makers rate the Blue Book their 
primary purchasing reference. A new survey reveals 21,519 
references to MacRAE’S per average working day! 


MacRAE’S 1958 industrial circulation will be 21,500 
guaranteed .. . a record high for directories for the fourth 
straight year. That means MacRAE’S will do a bigger job 
than ever of getting your product story through, to both 
the men who write the specs and the men who sign the 
purchase orders. Get your space reservation in now—or 
have your agency do it. 


107,596 times a week 


NEW FILE FOLDER... “TOP HANDS OF INDUSTRY” 
documents the unequalled industrial coverage per issue 
and frequency of exposure MacRAE'S gives your 
product story. It's free. Write for your copy, now. 





MacRAE’S scox 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


r eo 


aciatansnabisianintsltii at nstisatin nasa, 
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If your product 


is Lift Trucks 
WATCH YOUR VOLUME 





IN OUR $5 BILLION 
BOARD INDUSTRY 


Subscriptions 
Go to the 401 
Paperboard 
Mills 


1,636* 
Subscriptions 
Go to the 670 
Corrugated & 
Solid Fibre Box 

Plants 


646* 
Subscriptions 
Go to the 594 jj 
Folding Carton 
Plants 





*PUBLISHER DETAIL ANALYSIS 
LIFT TRUCKS USED: 


2,100 trucks used in Mills 
5,900 trucks used in Box Plants 
TO MOVE: 


33,000,000 tons in Mills 
28,000,000 tons in Box Plants 
A total of 8,000 trucks to move 
61,000,000 tons annually 
FIBRE CONTAINERS & 
PAPERBOARD MILLS 


BIGGER Tran EVER’ ROOM 2001 
228 NO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


woe 
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FORUM .. 
continued from p. 130 


ponents are actually manufactured 
to work in the same unit. The au- 
tomatic operation of the unit mini- 
mizes human error. Because the en- 
tire boiler is made by one manu- 
facturer, responsibility for per- 
formance is easily placed with this 
one manufacturer, rather than 
with a diverse number of compo- 
nents producers. 

The impact of packaged equip- 
ment on the entire chain of individ- 
uals who sell, specify, and use the 
packaged equipment has been tre- 
mendous. Never before has the line 
of communication between the user 
and the manufacturer been shorter. 
This has made possible closer con- 
trol of the sale, installation and 
service of the equipment by the 
manufacturer, and has resulted in 
a source of further satisfaction to 
the ultimate user in that he truly 
cannot get “stuck” if he deals with 
a reputable manufacturer. 

For the manufacturer, this pro- 
vides a special incentive to produc- 
ing improved equipment which can 
offer maximum service to industry. 
And, in dealing with a _ self-con- 
tained unit, rather than one indi- 
vidual part, the packager is able 
to concentrate on improving the 
over-all design of his equipment. 

To fulfill their single responsibili- 
ty for packaged equipment, many 
manufacturers have initiated fac- 
tory schooling for their local service 
representation. Fortunately, the uti- 
lization of precision equipment and 
advanced engineering techniques in 
equipment packaging has cut down 
the problems of service and main- 
tenance to a minimum. 

The growth in packaging of in- 
dustrial equipment has also re- 
sulted in a broadening of sales force 
activities. Salesmen must be thor- 
oughly trained in the total prod- 
uct’s capabilities and _ limitations, 
and be able to explain them to cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

By adopting the concept of 
packaging, American industry is 
attaining new heights in operating 
flexibility — and is keeping pace 
with our changing times. More- 
over, it is finding rich rewards in 
greater efficiency, increased pro- 
duction and lower costs. we 





How to adapt sales efforts 
to systems packaging 


By W. V. Casgrain 
President 
Mechanical 
Handling Systems 
Detroit, Mich. 

= In our business, the purchase of 
systems in a package is not just a 
trend. It is an established practice 
— and has been for years. 

Manufacturing systems are very 
frequently bought as a _ package 
from a single manufacturer who 
plans, designs, engineers, erects the 
system and accepts full responsi- 
bility for its satisfactory operation. 
Integration is assured with all com- 
ponents being exactly matched to 
work together. 

To render an adequate service to 
the industrial community, a com- 
pany such as ours must equip it- 
self to be competent in all the 
facets of production and process- 
ing. We must be able to view a 
production problem as a whole and 
through materials handling  sys- 
tems organize production for a de- 
partment or an entire plant. 

It is not enough for a salesman 
to know our line of products. He 
must be an engineer — and a skill- 
ful one; he must have a good un- 
derstanding of modern production 
techniques in many industries; he 
must know the mechanics and 
practices of warehousing and dis- 
tribution; he needs imagination 
tempered with practicality. 

We try to secure these qualities 
in our personnel by careful qualifi- 
cation of engineering graduates, 
who are then brought into our or- 
ganization and put through a train- 
ing course that lasts at least three 
years and includes practical work 
of all sorts, from drawing board, 
production, estimating and field as- 
signments. After completion of 
training, men are further seasoned 
by assignment to sales offices where 
they work under close supervision. 

Having made the shift from sales 
of units to sales of systems some 
years ago, these observations may 
be of interest: Individual sales of 
systems are larger in dollars than 
are sales of components. It will 

Continued on page 136 





to sell any product used in heating, piping, and air conditioning 


Besides their undisputed control of purchasing 
in this field, what do these KEY factors have 
in common? 


Collectively they are the reader-audience of 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning . . . and no 


other publication gets through to them like 


HP&AC. The fact that every copy is paid for 


gives the proof. 


But the largest and only fully paid (ABC) 
circulation in the field isn’t the only point in 
HP&AC’s favor. It also leads its nearest rival by 
over 2 to 1 in advertising volume, carries more 


editorial pages by far, has more advertisers, and 
is used on an exclusive basis by more advertisers. 

Conclusion: If you want truly ACTIVE and 
RESPONSIBLE help in getting through to your 
prospects, concentrate your advertising in 
HP&AC. It will meet face-to-face the engineers 
and contractors indicated above PLUS the field’s 
important wholesalers and the original equip- 
ment manufacturers who are large-scale buyers 
of accessory products required in factory-built 
assemblies. 


a 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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HERE’S ONE ECONOMIST WHO 


tall your Language 


ane into Dexter ‘‘Dex’’ Keezer’s office in 
the McGraw-Hill Building, and you won't 
find a chart anywhere—even though he is 
Vice President and Director of the Depart- 
ment of Economics. But you will find pictures 
of the trout he catches on his fly-fishing ex- 
peditions. You'll see family photographs, car- 
toons, paintings. And you'll get some idea of 
what kind of a man Dexter Merriam Keezer is. 

Here’s a professional economist who puts 
complex economic findings into language 
that’s easy to understand—and cloaks it with 
sparkling humor. One place Dex has never 
worked from is the proverbial ivory tower. 
But he has been newspaper correspondent 
and editor for three different newspapers. He 
has been on the faculty of four colleges, and 
President of Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 
He served in a succession of government jobs, 
such as Deputy Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration during the war, Eco- 
nomic Advisor of the Mission for Economic 
Affairs in London, Public Member of the 
National War Labor Board. 

Dex Keezer has been author of a number of 
books on economics. Currently, he is writing 


a series on down-to-earth economics for a 


leading newspaper magazine supplement. But 
these are not his most widely read and quoted 
works. These are hidden under departmental 
anonymity. Dex and his associates gather, 
interpret and exchange economic informa- 
tion among McGraw-Hill editors. And yearly, 
for the past ten years, they have issued 
McGraw-Hill’s “Business Plans for New 
Plants and Equipment’’—one of the most 
significant and widely-used yardsticks of this 
country’s economic well-being. 

Dex is a specialist in his day-to-day work. 
He knows his field, lives with the problems of 
McGraw-Hill magazines’ readers in business 
and industry. In this he is typical of McGraw- 
Hill people. For they are all dedicated to pro- 
ducing magazines and information that best 
serve their readers. That’s why every 
McGraw-Hill magazine is able to provide the 
kind of editorial leadership that attracts an 
alert, interested audience. 

This audience takes an active part in the 
buying decisions affecting what you make or 
sell. You can reach them regularly and most 
economically through your advertising in 


the McGraw-Hill magazines they pay to read. 


MeGraw-Hill Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Boxboard 
take longer for the sales to progress 
from initial call to closed order. 
There will be many more buying 
influences to cover in making a 
sale. Because it is a more complex 


Containers 
blankets the | 





box manufacturing industry 





: 


paperboard 


To reach and sell the American paperboard box manufacturing 
industry BOXBOARD CONTAINERS is your first buy. It covers 
the key men in every leading box manufacturing plant in the nation. 
Here’s how readers are divided by the type of boxes which their 


companies produce: 

















sale, the sales department will find 
itself more dependent on other de- 
partments — engineering and esti- 
mating, for example — and a great- 
er degree of coordination will be 
necessary. . 


Pre-assembling creates 
new products, markets 


CORRUGATED- TRANS- 
TOTAL FOLDING SOLID FIBRE SETUP PARENT 
By R. S. Perkin 
Folding 758 758 President 
Folding, Corrugated Perkin-E] Corp 
Solid Fibre 134 | 134 134 A erceatengg oe tags 
Folding, Corrugated- 
Solid Fibre, Setup 99 99 99 99 A . 
Sehling, Comaetiil- = We have noticed a very definite 
Solid Fibre, Setup, trend in our industry (scientific in- 
Transparent 29 29 29 29 29 struments) toward “packaged 
Folding & Setup 235 235 235 | equipment” or complete systems as 
Folding, Setup & opposed to components. Where pos- 
Transparent 39 39 39 39 : : : 
‘ sible our customers wish to obtain 
Folding & Transparent 20 20 20 h h : 
Corrugated-Solid Fibre 513 513 throug a single source the com- 
Corrugated-Solid Fibre ' plete solution to a problem rather 
& Setup 22 22 22 than obtaining odds and ends of 
Corrugated-Solid Fibre equipment from different manu- 
& Transparent 4 4 4 facturers and attempting to tie them 
ae <n ; en yoot ‘ all together themselves. 
up & Transparen 2 0 This has had a number of ef- 
Transparent 41 41 . 
fects on our marketing program. 
TOTALS 2264 1343 830 765 182 It forces our salesmen to become 




















High readership is proved by BOXBOARD CONTAINERS’ record of renewal subscriptions. 


PAID circulation averages over 85% renewals 























true sales engineers which means 
longer and more intensive train- 
ing than used to be necessary. It 


1952 1988 1954 1905 1956 means that our service personnel 
Expirations 2101 2260 2274 2404 2557 must be more versatile since they 
Renewals 1802 1952 1973 2049 2218 are liable to encounter many vari- 
Percent Renewal 85.77 85.18 86.76 85.23 86.74 ations of our instruments in the 








You should have this book If you want more 
sales, you will want this book. It will give you detailed 
information that will help you in your sales and advertising 
planning. It will show you how to reach the men you are 
trying to sell in the paperboard box manufacturing industry. 
Spend thirty minutes with this book and you will save hours 
of research time. Write for your copy today. 


~BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 


The Only Magazine Edited Exclusively For Box Manufacturers 
Haywood Publishing Co. « 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


@ on = 


New York 22, N. Y. 
128 East 56th St. 


SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago 2, Ill. 
6 North Michigan Ave. 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 
1836 Euclid Ave. 


West Coast 
McDonald-Thompson 


field rather than a few standard 
models. In addition, our advertis- 
ing and sales promotion programs 
are geared to promote Perkin-El- 
mer as a supplier of systems as 
well as standardized instruments. 

To back up the field selling and 
service groups, we have developed 
an extensive applications engineer- 
ing department whose job it is to 
evaluate the customer’s problems 
and determine whether or not 
standard or special equipment is 


G. O. Manypenny Michael O’Hara Lee B. Bergstrom San Francisco 
John A. Willcox F.C. ich Los Angeles needed to solve them. This depart- 
Rudy Bauser Seattle—Denver 
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GET THE OPINION THAT REALLY COUNTS... 
CHAPTER 2... How to break the “confusion THAT OF YOUR OWN CUSTOMERS AND PROSPECTS 


barrier’. .. and sell more Textile men 
TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY +1 


... by a manufacturer of spinning and 


And now, customers and other textile machinery 


Mail questionnaire to every fourth name on 
company list. Mailing—1,450. Return—17.9%. 


“Please circle the ONE publication 


prospects of a yarn-machinery et ie at 


Publication B circles 
Publication F circles 


manufacturer say that they, an = 


too, prefer Textile World 


Are circulation statistics a yardstick of readership? How can 
an advertiser make the precious distinction between a reader 
and a receiver? How can you be sure? Quite simple. Do as so 
many other textile advertisers have done — ask your own 
best t d Thi ll-k ; Mail questionnaire sent to 133 personnel of 114 
#2 CUROMETS OR preapwete. oe eee Pee customers on manufacturer's own list. Return 
chinery manufacturer just did. Here is what he found out: — 33.15%. 
“Which ONE publication do you 
find Mest Helpful?” 
TEXTILE WORLD m.. mentions 
Publication mentions 
Publication mentions 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY +5 Publication mentions 


; ; Publication mentions 
. .. by a manufacturer of yarn-processing equip- Publication E mention 
ment. Publication .... 1 mention 
Mail questionnaire sent to 1445 customers and prospects. 
Return — 9.8%. 
“Please circle the ONE publication you find 
Most Useful in your work.” 


TEXTILE WORLD circles TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #3 


Publication circles . .. by a manufacturer of supplies for 
Publication circles spinning and weaving mills and of power 
Publication E circles transmission equipment 

Publication C circles Mail questionnaire to all names on company 

Publication | circles list — 2,137 in all. Return — 12%. 

Publication circles “Please list the ONE trade publica- 
tion you find Most Useful in your 
job:” 

TEXTILE WORLD exclusives 
Publication exclusives 
Publication exclusives 
Study, after study confirms what this manufacturer has just wg ronan exclusives 
discovered. The preferred magazine, TexTILE Wor pD, is the a a —— 
most profitable place for your textile advertising. But you, Publication Guclsliees 
yourself — be doubly sure. Make your own test to your 
list at Textile World’s expense. Simple, fool-proof double- 


postcard — we pay, you tally. Write for details today. 


Pe | TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY #4 
Textil ... by a wet-processing equipment man- 
or ufacturer 


Letter to a list of 958 of his own customers and 

prospects. Return — 29.9%. 

“Please circle the ONE magazine 

Most Useful in your job:” 

TEXTILE WORLD circles 

330 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. Publication C edtes 
Publication E —— circles 
Publication H... circles 
Publication circles 


TEXTILE MAGAZINE READER PREFERENCE STUDY +2 


... by a manufacturer of warp-prepara- 
tion equipment 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP) 
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The brightest spot in the 
building pictureislumberand 
building material dealers’ 
sales. They promise to match 
or exceed 1956’s record vol- 
ume—despite the decline in 
new house starts. 


e The 2! ~ost complete col- 
lapse of act building, which 
accounts for most of the fall- 
off in new residential con- 
struction, represents practi- 
cally no loss to lumber deal- 
ers because such builders 
were big enough to buy direct. 


e In fact; lumber dealers are 
now getting an increased 
share of new housing ma- 
terial dollars because the 
smaller (1 to 50) builders, 
who specialize in the better 
homes comprising the bulk 
of today’s starts, are tradi- 
tional dealer customers. 


e And, of course, lumber 
dealers are headquarters for 
the boom in home improve- 
ment. (A bigger market than 
new home sales in 56!) 


e Last, but not least is the 
do-it-yourself consumer, to 
whom lumber dealers sell a 
growing number and volume 
of pick-up items. 


No wonder, then, that a 
March Ist survey reveals 
secretaries of dealer associa- 
tions, and the dealers them- 
selves predicting sales on a 
par with or better than last 
year! 


Top coverage and penetration 
of big volume dealer outlets 


American 
Lumberman 


& Building Products Merchandiser 
Se) 
139 N. Clark Street * Chicago 2, Illinois 
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ment also serves as a source of 
technical information for our ad- 
vertising department. A dividend 
from the applications engineering 
department is the fact that it often 
uncovers a need for new products 
or new markets for existing prod- 
ucts. 

As scientific instrumentation be- 
comes more complex the trend to- 
ward packaged systems will con- 
tinue. We are basing much of our 
new product development program 
and marketing planning on this 
fact. * 


Components makers have 
dual responsibility 


By R. E. Huthsteiner 
President 

Cummins Engine Co. 
Columbus, Ind. 





= Cummins is a specialized manu- 
facturer of high speed, high spe- 
cific output, diesel engines. It has 
only one product — diesels. To be 
of value, an engine must have work 
to do, and this therefore means that 
it is always connected to, or be- 
comes a part of, some piece of 
power absorbing machinery. 

Since Cummins manufactures 
only diesel engines, the engines 
produced by Cummins have, for 
many years, been “packaged” into 
equipment manufactured by others. 
For example, Cummins diesels are 
installed in off-highway haulage 
equipment, over-the-highway 
trucks, shovels, cranes, tractors, 
graders, air compressors, locomo- 
tives, logging equipment, oil well 
drilling equipment, etc. by the 
many manufacturers of such equip- 
ment. 

Normally, the user expects the 
manufacturer from whom he pur- 
chases the “end item” to assume a 
certain responsibility for the 
equipment whether or not the com- 
ponent parts were built by the man- 
ufacturer or purchased from 
others. 

However, since much of today’s 








equipment contains many special- 
ized component parts, an extreme- 
ly heavy burden is placed on the 
equipment manufacturer, and _ his 
distribution outlets, because many 
of these components require spe- 


cialized service techniques and 
equipment, trained service person- 
nel and diversified inventories of 
repair parts. 

In most cases, due to relatively 
low volume of use by each equip- 
ment manufacturer, it is difficult 
for every such manufacturer and 
his distributors to justify (from a 
financial standpoint alone) the in- 
vestment needed adequately to 
service all components. 

The manufacturers of the com- 
ponents, on the other hand, have an 
unusual opportunity to be of serv- 
ice to the end product manufactur- 
ers, to their distributors, and to the 
users, if they provide outstanding 
field service and adequate parts in- 
ventories. Since most components 
are sold to more than one manufac- 
turer of powered equipment, the to- 
tal volume makes this program of 
“after sale service” financially 
sound and attractive for most com- 
ponent suppliers, and their distri- 
bution outlets. 

The manufacturer of the com- 
ponent part (such as the diesel en- 
gine in a piece of construction 
equipment or in a motor truck) also 
has a heavy responsibility to the 
user as well as to the manufacturer. 
He is, of course, responsible for the 
design, engineering, and quality of 
his product and must manufacture 
and sell it at the lowest possible 
price. He is also responsible for 
providing increased production fa- 
cilities in time to meet the expand- 
ing requirements of the manufac- 
turer, for maintaining aggressive 
research programs, for making spe- 
cialized designs or adaptations as 
required, for working closely with 
all manufacturers on_ installation 
and operating problems, etc. 

Thus, in my opinion, the design, 
engineering, manufacturing, selling 
and servicing of the increasingly 
complex equipment of today is be- 
coming more and more of a team 
effort by the equipment manufac- 
turers and the manufacturers of the 
specialized components which they 
require to’ meet the changing re- 
quirements of their customers ® 
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THESE ARE SOME Of the industrial 
advertisers displaying the Yellow Pages em- 
blem in their advertising to direct sales to 


business, industrial and trade publications. 


PROFIT FROM THIS continuing pro- 





their distributors and dealers. 


IN ADDITION the Yellow Pages emblem 
is promoted all year-round in consumer 
magazines, newspapers and TV, as well as 


motion by using Trade Mark Service in the 
Yellow Pages covering your national, re- 
gional or selected local markets. Call the 
Trade Mark Service representative at your 
telephone business office for information. 


June 1957 /139 

















1g figures must not be quoted 


May / volume 2.3% (in pages) over 1956 





t permission. 


Year to date/volume 4.2% (in pages) over 1956 

















1957 1956 page change 1957 1956 pagechange °% change 
Industrial 30,203 29,179 1,024 Industrial 142,568 134,139 + 8,429 + 6.3 
Product News* 3,557 3,399 158 Product News* 16,855 16489  #+%+ 3906 #=+22~ 
Trade 5,600 6,041 44] Trade 29655 31400 — 1,74 £4x— 56 
‘lass 3,954 3,759 195 Class 19,030 17,960 + 1070 +60 
Export 1,206 1,154 52 Export "6,319 5704 + 615 +108 
Total 44,520 43,532 988 Total 214,427 205,692 8,735 + 4.2 


Industrial group 


May pages 


1957 1956 





Industrial group 


May pages 


1957 


1956 


1957 





pages to date 


1956 




















Aeronautical Engineering Review 13 Dairy Record (w.) 7] 72 324 310 
Air Conditioning, Heating Design News (semi-mo.) 325 312 1535 1437 
& Ventilating 85 38 Diesel Power ' 37 57 232 285 
Air Force 66 68 Diesel Progress (9x12)’ 49 43 195 214 
American Aviation (bi-w.) 114 114 Distribution Age 67 79 604 621 
American Boxmaker 33 28 Dixie Contractor (w.) 7186 176 759 805 
American Brewer 39 47 Drilling 127 150 997 622 
American Builder |||167 150 Electric Light & Power (semi-mo.) 175 172 891 786 
American City 204 201 Electrical Construction & Mntce. 194 206 884 803 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 90 104 Electrical Engineering 110 104 516 463 
American Gas Journal 33 31 Electrical Manufacturing 272 272 1343 1287 
American Machinist (bi-w.) 7499 521 Electrical South 90 87 350 327 
American Milk Review 77 78 Electrical West 103 90 515 426 
American Printer 12 21 Electrical World (w.) 7446 423 2038 1928 
Analytical Chemistry 63 60 Electronic Design (semi-mo.) 1243 201 1210 957 
Appliance Manufacturer 88 69 Electronic Equipment 74 76 409 376 
Architectural Forum 204 198 Electronics (tri-mo.) 1365 348: 1926 1782 
Architectural Record’ 271 270 Engineering & Mining Journal n 170 190 819 812 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 279 294 Engineering News-Record (w.) —.— 1487 446 2281 2030 
Aviation Age 245 209 379 Excavating Engineer ; 48 48 226 219 
Aviation Week 7386 388 926 Factory Management & Mntce. 375 250 1444 1246 
Bakers Weekly 182 181 891 Fibre Containers & Paperboard 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) 1127 135 734 Waser lee 93 91 487 497 
Bedding 84 93 436 Fire Engineering 57 51 292 273 
Better Roads 55 49 221 Fleet Owner 202 165 862 704 
Boxboard Containers 73 59 314 Food Engineering 137 142 702 664 
Brewers’ Digest 46 51 224 Food Packer 123 34 160 167 
Brick & Clay Record 69 67 315 Food Processing 111 101 502 470 
Building Products 71 33 43 Foundry 262 294 998 1028 
Butane-Propane News 95 139 92 Gas ith ceases SS 136 461 511 
Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) [41 31 ¢ Graphic Arts Monthly (41/2x62) _.. 229 220 1121 # 1091 
Ceramic Industry 62 62 Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 218 207 1106 1018 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) *300 297 House & Home 203 227. 1053 1138 
Chemical Engineering 349 345 Ice Cream Review 75 95 382 413 
Chemical Engineering Progress 119 99 Industrial & Engineering 
Chemical Processing 242 227 Chemistry *80 79 409 390 
Chemical Week 288 292 Industrial Development 29 31 113 93 
Civil Engineering 84 80 Industrial Finishing (4!/2x6!/2) 80 77 404 374 
Coal Age 193 146 Industrial Laboratories 101 100 494 475 
Combustion 58 58 Industrial Packaging 32 37 164 176 
Commercial Car Journal 166 17] Industry Power 32 28 153 149 
Construction (bi-w.) 7139 113 Inland Printer 83 76 402 353 
Construction Bulletin (w.) 301 295 Iron Age (w.) 1590 576 2652 2591 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) 1272 249 ISA Journal 56 38 259 171 
Constructioneer (w.) 74939 =. *218 Leather & Shoes (w.) 7102 66 503 528 
Construction Equipment 155 142 LP-Gas 98 112 346 400 
Construction Methods & Equipment 239 200 Lumberman 113 120 564 547 
es rea oe cea iad Machine Design (bi-w.) 300 386 «1616 «1364 
aici ia te. we Machinery 259 263 1306 1300 
Consulting Engineer 127 84 Manufacturers Record 21 31 9] 156 
Contractors & Engineers (934x14) Marine Engineering/Log 103 117 550 501 
(7x10 ad units) 225 195 Mass Transportation 26 9 120 78 
Control Engineering 140 108 Material & Methods 232 230 1026 952 
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Development of a New Product 





versal 0 y 
Research Step 


Microw 


Department in Charge Departments Assisting 





1. Idea (submitted by any division or employee or by outsiders) 
y — Part 3 j 


The readers of 


Industrial Laboratories 


take part in 


16 different steps 


of New Product 
Engineering 


2. Preliminary appraisal and 
assignment of priority 


3. Literature search 


4. Project authorization 


5. Laboratory research 


6. Product formulation and 
laboratory evaluation 


7. Technical and economic survey 
8. Appraisal and recommendations 


9. Pilot plant authorization 


10. Pilot plant design 


11. Pilot plant construction 


12. Pilot plant operation 


13. Product evaluation 
(field trials) 


14. Tentative commercial plant 
design and cost estimates 


15. Final technical and economic survey 


16. Appraisal and recommendations 
17. Commercial plant authorization 


18. Commercial plant design 
and cost estimates 


79. Commercial plant construction 


20. Commercial manufacture—initiation 
21. Sales introduction 


22. Commercial sale 


23. Commercial plant—Process study 





Research & Development 


Technical Laboratory; Patent 


Company Management; 
Research & Development 


Research & Development 


Technical Laboratory 


Market Research 
Research & Development 


Research & Dev elopment; 
Company Management 


Research & Development 


Research & Development 


Research & Development 


Research & Development 
Research & Development 


Market Research 
Research & Development 


Company Management 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing 


Sales 


Sales 


Manufacturing 


| 
All departments provide data as requested 
| 


Market Research 
Sales; Market Research 





Manufacturing; outside « 
company 


| Manufacturing 
| Sales; Market Research 
| 


Manufacturing; Sales; Patent Division 
(Final patent review 
All other departments as required 
Manufacturing; Sales 
Company Management 
All departments (Recommendations 


Research & Development 


Outside construction company ; 
(Sales Department starts 
to plan sales campaign) 
Research & Development 
Market Research; Patent Division 
(trade-mark protection); 
Research & Development 
Market Research; Research & 
Development (Sales Service) 











offices in: New York - Longisland - New England 


Courtesy: The National Industrial Conference Board Ine. 


Sell the $7,000,000,000 market Industrial Laboratories Serves! 
INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 


INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES PUBLISHING CO. 
201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Cleveland - Chicago - California 
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Textile World 

Timberman 

T Engineer 

oling & Production 
Traffic World (w.) 
Utilization 

Veneers & Plywood 
Wastes Engineering 

Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 
Welding Engineer 

Nestern Builder (w.) 
Canner & Packer 
Western Construction 
Western Industry 

Western Machinery & Steel 
Western Metals 


A a 
VV 1 Worker 


Western 


Product 


803 811 

508 587 

1119 1061 

809 749 

735 745 

169 185 

147 138 

105 94 

454 425 

329 293 

362 359 

1343 1231 

248 252 

616 527 

l 407 335 
World 12 10¢ 619 549 
79 ¢ 393 328 
188 215 

1034 1055 

l 575 433 
142,568 134,139 


May pages pages to date 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
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r Product News 
-quipment Digest 


cA7T...1.2 
W Orla 


news information publications are 
314x434") . . not in standard 


208 17 996 892 
316 308 1536 1548 
891 52 «64138 = 4100 


247 230 1096 1080 
105 l 465 347 
745 7 3674 3786 
342 x 1777. —-:1581 


Design & Development 379 Q 1891 1840 


portation Supply News 


tal 


Trade group 


324 _274 1282 _1315 
3,557 3,399 16,855 16,489 
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Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News 


(w.) (101/4x14) 
American Artisan 


*103 95 531 476 
117 135 671 677 


American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 173 171 1031 1122 


American Paper Merchant 


48 93 223 226 


Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 176 729 805 


Building Supply News 
yhain Store Age. 
ition Combinations 

ist Editions 


10 


197 1191 1336 


. Administration 


69 7 239 236 
93 434 443 


General Merchandise—Variety 


Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 


Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 


Cleaning Laundry World 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Department Store Economist 
Domestic Engineering 
Electrical Dealer 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Farm Equipment Retailing 


113 594 649 
126 661 657 
236 188 
369 369 


233 300 
418 451 
795 845 
237 302 


(9x12) 900 §=1035 


556 484 
264 332 


Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 587 719 


Florists’ Review (w.) 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 
Gas Heat 
Geyer'’s Dealer Topics 
Glass Digest 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
Hardware Retailer 
Hatchery & Feed 
Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor 
Heating, Plumbing, Air 


Yonditioning News (11)4x1 


Hosiery Industry Weekly 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 


1902 1990 
515 507 
277 213 
380 392 
337 295 
1486 1626 
1055 =1165 
36 248 224 


80 374 410 


1%) 28 124 144 


4] 231 241 
158 762 911 
Continued on page 144 
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Your Company, producers of consumer products 
has established an industrial division. 
Perhaps some one in the company discovered or 
developed something. Someone came to you with 
a product that looked good. Or maybe, the 


Company just went out and bought something as 
part of a plan of diversification. 





In any case it means an investment, probably 
a sizeable investment. It means training men. 
It means new literature, new advertising, new 
sales promotion, new and very different 
markets——narrow specialized markets——new 
customer habits and most important of all it 
means an entirely new type of thinking on the 
part of your management. Such an investment 
is important enough for and deserves a spe- 
Cialized advertising agency service, George. 





An agency that has lived with industrial sales 
problems quickly grooves itself into your 
sales picture. It understands the difference 
between reaching mass markets and the narrow, 
selective markets for industrial products. 
The specialized agency has the feel that only 
long experience and the handling of many 
industrial sales problems with many different 
types of sales organizations can give. 






















But, perhaps most important of all, an 
industrial advertising agency like Russell 
not be hypnotized by the financial glow of 
the consumer side of your account. 


Our business is industry, George, and we give 
all it takes to make it successful. 







Think it over! 








backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 
RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 

Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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$323 107¢ 1143 I Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3 99 98 486 498 

4 601 4 sch in ¢ 31 4 203 202 








Executive chool 
1ipment News ] ) 76 660 
; New in H Economics 3 3 37% 332 
Total 3,954 3,759 19,030 17,960 


May pages _ pages to date 
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701 
306 
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151 
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47 
64 
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vertising. 
es and have 


Three issues 
rtising in spe- 
ial Western section 
“Architectural Record 
SI I Record Houses 


Diesel Progress . . carri 


ucts 


i special 56-page section 


“Metal Prod Manufacturing (formerly Finish) 
Practical Builder . . M 


Chain Store Age -— Administration Edition Combinations 
M figure lid not - special E t 


h include special Equipment Directory figures 


Finance . 





Leaders in classified 
T f ae ae isi 
r ‘ Oil & Gas Journal 
Paper Mill News 
Pit & Quarry 
Plastics World 
Power 
Printing 


Product Engineering 


ads & Streets 

ck Products 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
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Week , Mid-West Contractor 19 / Western Builder 

W Wood Worker 


Engineering News 
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engineering an excitement-package 


Milk—ordinary cow’s type—is causing excitement on two 
continents because engineers have wrapped it in paper. 


New design ideas are solving packaging problems which 
have bothered mankind since the days of Louis Pasteur. 
Results of this engineering work include new materials, 
new equipment, and a lot of new business for the 
advertisers in MACHINE DESIGN. 


Developing new ideas into finished products is the 
function of MACHINE DEsIGN’s readers. To do this job 
they need information. The Editorial and Advertising 
pages of MACHINE DESIGN give it to them. 


That is why MAcHINE DESIGN gets action from design 
engineers. Since January, 1956 when the number of issues 
per year was increased from 12 to 26, average 
advertising readership has jumped as much as 55%. 
Inquiry volume has increased 21% times. 





You can always look to 


MAGHITIE DESIGI 


for outstanding readership 










Cleveland 13, Ohio 






a |PENTON | publication | Penton Building 





Tells ad conference 


How GE’s agency 
selection system works 


# A General Electric executive has 
told an advertising conference how 
his company has taken some of 
the guesswork out of one of the 
toughest jobs in advertising—that 
of picking a advertising 
agency. 

He is C. J. Coward, marketing 
consultant on customer communi- 
cations and motivation in GE’s New 
York office. He spoke at the third 
annual Marquette University ad- 
vertising conference in Milwaukee, 
attended by more than 100 mid- 
western advertising men. 

GE, with 16 advertising agencies, 
has worked hard to get its agency 
selection system out of the “dart- 
board-on-the-wall” technique, Mr. 
Coward said. He gave this point- 
by-point account of the system. 

In selecting agencies, GE looks 
first for three specifics: 


new 


1. Good business thinking. (“We 
want agency management who 
think like good business men and 
who are good business men.”) 


2. Ability to discern the fundamen- 
tal problems of ourselves and our 
customer. (“We want our agencies 
first and foremost to think of our 
customers as their clients.”) 


3. Ability to meet and overcome 
problems. (“ . . obviously funda- 
mental.” ) 

“In going through three 
steps, we found there were certain 
common characteristics = [which] 
gave us a general list that can be 
used to evaluate prospective agen- 
cies,” Mr. Coward said. 

There are five factors on the list. 
Each was given a number of points. 
(totalling 20) to show its relative 
importance. Here is the list, with 
point numbers in parentheses: 
¢ Growth—sound and _ consistent, 
or up and down? (1) 

e Experience—versatile or 
in a particular area? (5) 


these 


strong 
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e Account history—what has been 
the rate of account turnover? (5) 
® Manpower—experience, 
of people, turnover? (7) 
@ Marketing concept—progressive 
or conservative philosophy of busi- 
ness operation? (2) 


GE considers’ specific agency 
services under a similar rating sys- 
tem, with a total of 55 points: 

e Campaign planning (10 points)— 
“Here we judge the ability of the 
agency to secure, analyze and in- 
terpret all the facts and conditions 
affecting the marketing problem 
and their ability to develop adver- 


number 
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tising objectives and competitive 
strategy.” 

® Creative (11 points)—‘“This is 
the judgment of the agency’s ability 
to create essentially good ideas with 
great competitive impact.” 

® Media (5 points)—Thorough and 
sound? 

@ Sales promotion (7 points)—Must 
be designed to sell the people who 
sell the product as well as those 
who buy it. 

@ Research (7 points)—What are 
the agency’s resources for such 
things as copy, motivation, product 
planning and package research? 
@ Merchandising (7  points)—An 
evaluation of ideas and materials 
for point-of-purchase promotion. 
@ Product publicity (5 points)— 
This need not be done by the 
agency if the company has a prod- 
uct news set-up. 

@ Production (3 points)—Can the 
agency produce or supervise pro- 
duction of all types of promotional 
materials such as slide films and 


motion pictures if they should be 


Down with fifteen per cent? 


Here are highlights from other 
talks at the Marquette advertis- 
ing conference. 


@ Max Banzhaf, director of ad- 
vertising, promotion and public 
relations, Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.—‘“In my opinion, 
if the current investigation and 
debate over agency services and 
compensation indicates that some 
change should be made in the 
method by which agencies de- 
rive their income, I do not be- 
lieve the agencies, as a group, 
have anything to fear. Such a 
change, if it is indicated, will 
not drive them out of business. 
And I do not believe that the 
profitability of the agency busi- 
ness will be impaired for the 
good, capable and well-managed 
agency. Consequently, I can see 
nothing wrong with conducting 
this investigation, discussing it 
openly and trying to arrive at 
a better method of compensation 


if the studies indicate such action 
is advisable.” 


@ Marcello Vidale, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.— 
“I am convinced that the re- 
sponse of sales to advertising 
can be measured. We have con- 
ducted enough controlled ex- 
periments to make it clear that 
reliable and reproducible results 
can be obtained and that pro- 
motion plans can be pre-tested. 
Some of the general conclusions 
are—(1) advertising is consider- 
ably more effective at attracting 
new customers than at retain- 
ing present ones; (2) sales re- 
sponse to advertising campaigns 
is almost immediate, which 
makes pre-testing both effective 
and practical; (3) a protracted 
advertising campaign increases 
sales rapidly at first and then at 
a reduced rate until a saturation 
level is reached, beyond which 
additional advertising does not 
attract new customers.” 


FOR ADVERTISING 


0 THE 
RAILROAD 
INDUSTRY 


IMPRESSION POWER THAT... | 
* sparks progressive railroading. 


* gives advertisers thorough and 
penetrating coverage of ALL key 
railroad buying influences in ALL 
departments. 


* has 22,513 BPA audit distribution 
to key railroad men. Modern 
Railroads is now verified. 

* averages over 4.5 readers per copy 
—making for a multiple reader- 
ship of over 100,000 key railroad 


men. f: 
provides STARCH advertising : 
readership reports. 

employs R. O. EASTMAN for edi- 
supplies an advertising merchan- 
dising package to salesmen of & 


torial readership research. 
fuil-page advertisers. 


is the KEEN ADVERTISER’S 
CHOICE. More advertisers IN- 
VEST more dollars—issue-by-issue 
—in MODERN RAILROADS than 
in the weekly railroad magazine — 
and more dollars than in the 3 
three other monthly railway publi- 


cations combined. 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEWLY- 


REVISED NIAA MEDIA AND 
MARKET OUTLINE 


MODERN bia 
RAILROADS 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


essential to the campaign? 

The next step in the GE system 
is a check on how the prospective 
agency will handle the account. 
This involves: 

@ Personnel—How many and what 
quality of people will be assigned 
full-time to the account? 

© Technique—Who does what, 
when and how in getting a job 
done? 

® Contact—are agency personnel 
available for personal contact with 
the frequency desired? Is agency 
headquarters located right, geo- 
graphically? If an agency branch 
office is involved, what 
does it perform? 

These three steps are given 25 
rating points with “personnel” hav- 
ing 15 points and “technique” and 
“contact” five each. 

GE gets much of the information 
for its ratings from a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to prospective 
agencies. With the questionnaires 
in, four steps remain: 


services 


1. Studying and screening the in- 
formation to pick out agencies that 
are real possibilities. 


2. Visits to the agencies’ headquar- 
ters, if they are thought to be desir- 
able. 


3. Impromptu visits with some of 
their clients, if desirable. 


4. The formal presentation. 


“This last step divides into two 
phases,” said Mr. Coward. “First, 
through a shifting process, we at- 
tempt to come up with a minimum 
list of candidates for the final 
round of consideration. Then we 
make a presentation of our adver- 
tising and marketing plans to this 
selected group of agencies and ask 
them, based upon the material we 
present, to prepare material for a 
final individual session with all, or 
part, of our marketing people in 
the department concerned, to tell 
us, with specifics, how they feel they 
can best serve our marketing inter- 
ests. 

“Then, of course, we make the 
selection based upon information 
received in this final round of pre- 
sentations.” 

Mr. Coward emphasized _ that, 
with GE’s decentralized depart- 
ment set-up, the operating depart- 
ment concerned in each case car- 

Continued on page 146 
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GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS is 
the one dynamic national maga- 
zine that’s moving ahead fastest 
because its staff-developed “how 
to” editorial content is accepted 
and read as “most helpful” by 
more practical management and 
operating men —the men who 
make the buying decisions — in 
the multi-billion lumber-furniture- 
woodworking market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men—the right people 
in the right places. Its advertising 
volume for 1956 was up 35% over 
1955—compared with a combined 
gain of 5% for the field. And its 
1957 volume is running far ahead 
of 1956.. 


CIRCULATION,* BUYING POWER COVERAGE, 

READER INTEREST ARE ‘WAY UP, TOO. 

UP 19 | Total net paid circu- 
a © lation. 


Effective buying power 
coverage—actual man- 
ufacturing plants that 
account for 88% of 
the industry's business 
— where the buying 
power is concentrated! 


"29.8% 


Renewal percentage. 


"14.32 


(*Nov. ‘52 - Nov. ‘56) 


These big gains extend into all areas of 
the industry . . . because WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS covers every wood operation 
from log to finished product. Put this 
fast-moving magazine to work . . . selling 
for you . . . right away. 


WOOD and WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
139 N. Clark Street © Chicago 2, Illinois 


Financial 6-5380 , 


Tem RMI KN RE ST fe 
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INQUIRIES 


Are a wonderful thing 


if they come fram good 


prospects ees 
if th don’t cost too 


much to secure! 


LOW COST 


Six insertions (just $840.00 total) will 
give over 200,000 reader impressions 
Twelve insertions (just $1,440.00 total) 
will give over 400,000 impressions on 
potential buyers. Only equipment buy- 
ers will receive Oil and Gas Equipment, 
so your inquiries will be of the highest 
quality and will be produced at the 
lowest possible cost. Forms close 30 
days prior to date of issue 


ear 





The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


FOR @ DRILLING 
@ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING 
@ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


published monthly by 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 @ Tulsa, Okla. 
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AGENCY SELECTION .. 


continued from p. 145 
ries on the process of selecting the 
agency, and if staff opinions are 
requested, they are purely advisory. 
The department may rearrange the 
rating point system to give differ- 
ent weights to the various factors, 
if it desires. 

The system has these advantages 
for the advertiser, he said: 
@ Personal prejudices are reduced 
to a minimum. 
e All elements of 
brought into the agency 


marketing are 
selection 
picture. 

e A selective decision is reached 
through an appraisal of all the true 
influencing factors. 

® Agency people and the adver- 
tiser’s marketing people develop a 
mutuality of interest before the real 
work actually begins. 

For the agencies, the system has 
these advantages, Mr. Coward said: 
e Each prospective agency receives 
a full and equal hearing. 

e Each agency has a chance to pre- 
sent an organized rather than a 
haphazard outline of its specific 
capabilities related to the client’s 
products and markets. 

@ The marketing 
completely exposed to agencies se- 
lected for final consideration, giv- 
ing them the chance to respond with 
complete advance understanding. 
@ The agency can see the standards 
expects it to meet 


problems are 


the advertiser 
and can prepare to meet them 

e A mutuality of interest is estab- 
lished early, putting the agency in 
a position to make a major con- 
tribution quickly in 
client’s problems. a 


solving the 











. Distribu- 
tors observe final assembly of Worthing- 
ton pump at company’s East Orange, 
N. J., plant during sales conference. 


Assembling for distributors . 


THREE-DAY SCHOOL 





Distributors learn 
marketing from 
distributor angle 


The distributor, sometimes over- 
looked and underrated as a mar- 
keting entity, was the man of the 
hour at a_ three-day industrial 
equipment distributor engineering 
seminar and sales conference on 
pump and compressor marketing 
conducted by Worthington Corp. at 
East Orange, N. J. 

The 48 sales and service men 
representing 36 Worthington indus- 
trial equipment distributor organi- 


zations heard about “Marketing 
from the Distributor Viewpoint” 
from two distributors — Benjamin 


Bernstein, president, Bernstein 
Brothers, Paterson, N. J., and Miles 
Stray, president, Charles A. Tem- 
pleton, Waterbury, Conn.—who 
spoke on markets for Worthington 
products. The conference included 
tours of the company’s East Orange 
and Harrison, N. J., plants. 

W. A. Meiter, Worthington mar- 
keting division manager; T. J. 
Kehane, vice president of market- 
ing, and F. J. Whelan, vice presi- 
dent of resale were the principal 
speakers at a dinner given in honor 
of the attending distributor repre- 
sentatives. The three Worthington 
executives confirmed Worthington’s 
belief in selling through distribu- 
tors and emphasized their impor- 
tance to the company’s objectives. # 






November issue 
will feature 
Design and Planning of 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Reserve your space _ 


now! 


AMERICAN } 

SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL 

ENGINEERS 


FOUNDED 
1852 


Wherever construction is engineered 
you'll find Civil Engineers on the job 
— always the pivotal men in planning, 
supervisory and purchase control 
Capacities. 








the world’s largest 
audience of Civil Engineers 
concerned with heavy construction 
read CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


it’s your best buy 
for selling the engineered 
construction markets! 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
The Magazine of Engineered Construction 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


33 West S9Oth Street, New York 1I8, N.Y. 
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THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


All industries are growing in Latin- 
America but none so fast as the long 
established textile industry. A rapidly 
expanding native population plus the 
pressures of an enormous adult immi- 
gration have created a demand for cloth- 
ing, household linen and other textile 
products that is forcing fantastic growth 
on textile mills. Their purchases in 
the United States for textile machinery 
alone have exceeded 30 million dollars 
annually for many years. Besides that 
they buy motors, compressors, water 
and air conditioning equipment, dye- 
stuffs and chemicals in impressive quan- 
tities. 


There are several ways to approach this 
market but none offers quicker recogni- 
tion of your trade mark nor readier ac- 
ceptance of your products than the mag- 
azine which, itself, has had the accept- 
ance of the market’s most important 
buyers for many years. 


As a guide to buying in the United 
States, most mills consult 


Va LES 


Hinameticanos- 


a technical magazine for manufacturers 
that helps you tell your story in the 
buyers’ language. 

570 7th Ave. NEW YORK 18 


LAckawanna 4-5563 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
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NBP will find out 


What do business 
papers do to a town? 


The answers won't be out 'til next month, but here, ina 


nutshell, is the story on an unusual NBP study . . what 


they want to know and how they intend fo find out. 


s National Business Publications, 
Washington, D. C., has just com- 
pleted a community readership 
study of business papers in an II- 
linois city, the identity of which has 
not been revealed. 

The study, conducted for the re- 
search committee by James J. Mul- 
len, professor of media, School of 
Journalism, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, seeks to establish what 
community when 
into business 


happens in a 
business papers go 
plants. 

Professor Mullen, who is a di- 
rector of Mark-Ad Research, a field 
research organization in Cham- 
paign, and his staff of ten, inter- 
viewed 300 persons in three differ- 
ent groups—industry, retail stores 
and professional. The study started 
in mid-April and extended through 
May. Champaign was not the in- 
terview city. 

Results of the survey will be 
turned over to another NBP com- 
mittee and it may be made into a 
booklet, a slide film or advertise- 
ments for release late this summer. 

James §S. Mulholland, chairman 
of the NBP research committee and 
vice-president at Hayden Publish- 
ing Co., New York, where he is co- 
publisher of Electronic Week and 
Electronic Design, told IM such a 
study has been considered by NBP 
for several years. Previous studies 
had been limited to individual pub- 
lications by individual publishers. 

This study used no specific pub- 
lication titles, and seeks to estab- 
lish that there are many publica- 
tions serving specialized needs and 
are means of reaching people in 
specialized positions. 

NBP, while not announcing the 
name of the survey city, says it is a 


city under 50,000 population, with 
well-balanced range of industries, 
retail stores and professions, and 
with firms ranging from 50 em- 
ployes to 3,000. 

NBP and Professor Mullen chose 
it as a community with a good cross 
section of American business activi- 
ty. 

Businesses were chosen in a “ran- 
domized sample” from the city di- 
rectory and telephone directory. 
Non-readers were eliminated as in- 
terviewees, the list centering on 300 
readers in a cross section. 

Each interview lasted approxi- 
mately half an hour—in industrial 
businesses with more than 50 em- 
ployes, in retail stores with less 
than 50 and in the professions, such 
as lawyers, doctors and in hospitals. 

Readers of business papers were 
asked such questions as: 

e Is your copy personal or pass- 
along readership? 

@ Where do you read the publi- 
cation. At work? Home? 

@ Why do you read it? What rea- 
sons compel you to read it? 

e How many such magazines do 
you read? 

@ What are the differences in them? 
@ Has advertising or editorial mat- 
ter changed your way of doing 
business, your way of buying? 

Those interviewed were in a su- 
pervisory capacity or above. They 
were chosen for their responsibility 
in purchasing or the direction of 
people responsible for purchasing. 
“Aided articulation” was _ used, 
without interviewee recourse to a 
copy of the specific magazines. 

Briefly, the study seeks to show 
the value of selectivity of audience, 
pass-along readership, elements of 
service in business papers. . 





Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CN... 


TOP READERSHIP 


... In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period, ending 
April. 1957 Construction News, Public 

orks Issue, published a total of 2,129 
pictures, which included 842 on-the-job 
pictures and 1,835 pictures of identified 
personalities. 


es 
ending 


Public 
column 


For the twelve month period, 
April, 1957 Construction News, 
orks Issue, published 10,936 
inches of news and features. 


e 
For the twelve month eriod, ending 
April, 1957 Construction News published 
a total of 17.702 column inches of bid 
news. 

e 


For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


Construction News 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 














PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 


TV AND ART DEPT. 
“STORYBOARD” PAD »—~—— 


The pad that has big 5 x 7 

video panels that enable 

you to make man-sized TV 

visuals. Perforated video 

and audio segments on gray 

background. 

No. 72C—Pad Size 14x 17” 2.50 

(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 


No. 72 E—Pocket Size 6% x 81%” 
(50 Sheets—1 Segment on Sheet) 


Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most popular TV visual pad 
with 2x4" video and 
audio panels on gray back- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 
rated 


No. 72A—19 x 24” 

(50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 8 x 18” 

(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


VIDEO PAPER 


Sensational new paper for 
TV artists. Makes an ordin- 
ary pencil line vivid and 
colors just pop! Write for 
sample. 

FREE SAMPLES 


FOR THE ASKING! 
Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalog of art sup- 
plies. ‘An Encyclopedia of 
Artists Materials’’ 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 











IM AWARDS... 
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architectural field and the books 
in other major fields. 

“All of the architectural books 
seem to convey an impression that 
they were produced with the same 
care that went into the finest of the 
consumer magazines. Yet I suspect 
that much of that impression was 
a result of the quality of advertis- 
ing which they carried. Many of the 
advertisers obviously used plates 
prepared for consumer books and 
simply adapted, with minor changes, 
to the trade books. 

“Could it be that the more care- 
ful and costly treatment of those 
ads fostered equal care and con- 
sideration in the preparation of edi- 
torial matter and the physical 
makeup of the publication?” 

The entries to the contest were 
submitted in three publication cate- 
gories: (1) industrial, (2) merchan- 
dising, trade and export, and (3) 
class, institutional and professional. 
In each of these classifications win- 
ners were picked for the best arti- 
cle, series of articles, single issue, 
original research and graphic pre- 
sentation. The winners: 


Industrial papers 


Best series of articles 


Plaque winner 
Iron Age . . Philadelphia, George 
livan, editor. 

Iron Age’s winning series, “How 
to Get More for Your Metalwork- 
ing Dollar” consisted of six arti- 
cles, from February 2 to June 
28, 1956. They dealt with the 
practical problems in the use of 
metalworking processes and ma- 
terials, with the objective of 
showing engineering, production 
and purchasing readers how to 
improve efficiency and cut costs. 

In preparing the series, the 
editors visited purchasing, pro- 
duction and engineering depart- 
ments of both large and small 
metalworking plants. Whenever 
possible tables of helpful infor- 
mation were included. 


Certificates 


Industrial Design . . New York, Jane Fiske 
Continued on page 152 


WHO SELLS? 
Advertisers in The OLSEN 
Dairy Publications 


The dairy industry is composed of 
three specific markets . . . each 
distinctly different in products, 
processes and distribution. 


- 4) ae kes eae aks 


FLUID MILK — 


The Milk DEALER 


Fluid milk, cream and cottage cheese are 
primary products of milk dealers. 
The Milk DEALER penetrates over 90% of 
the plants doing 85-90% of the sales and & 
corresponding buying in the industry .. . 
stimulating editorial content assures adver- 
tisers of an interested and responsive audi- § 
ence . . . The Miik DEALER leads next 
industry publication by 28% in advertising 
pages; 130% in exclusive advertising pages; 
in paid subScribers and 37% more 
pages of original,. staff-produced or ¢on- 
tributed feature articles 


% 


me aS! te 


ICE CREAM — 
The Ice Cream REVIEW 


The Ice Cream REVIEW is edited exclusively 
for the growing ice cream industry. Well 
over 90% of the plants making and selling 
90% of the ice cream products are paid sub- 
scribers. Paid subscription renewal rate is 
over 70% .. . vivid indication of loyal, 
intense readership . . . proved leadership 
— 17% more paid subscribers; 5% more 
advertising pages; 83% more exclusive ad- 
vertising pages; 43% more pages of original 
staff-produced and contributed feature ar- 
ticles than next industry books. 


FT RRS 


fag EIEN OE Fr Pel agate 
MILK PRODUCTS — 
The Milk Products JOURNAL 
Milk products plants process over half of 
our milk supply into butter, cheese and con- 
centrated milks . . . The Milk Products 
JOURNAL is the ONE and ONLY feature 
type publication written specifically for this 
industry. Over 4 out of 5 advertisers at- 
counting for almost 90% of advertising vol- 
ume have sold through The Milk Products 
JOURNAL for over one year and most 
repeat year after year. Concentrated cover- 
age means more sales at low cost . . . 
receive complete attention of buyers and 
executives . . . over 65% of paid subscrip- 
tions expiring in last 12 months renewed 

. . advertising volume up 11% in. 1956. 
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How one design engineering 


magazine sparks the 


automatic trend in 


METALWORKING MACHINERY* 


“Fully automatic” has become the design 
goal of metalworking. And automatic means 





electrical! 

Not just the “muscle” jobs, but the “think” 
jobs as well, are being taken over by new 
technologies... based on such brilliant devel- 
opments as numerical tape and punched 
card controls, computers, servos, static 
switching systems, and networks of motors, 
limit switches and interlocking relays. 

This is an electromechanical trend and 
is therefore squarely within the focus of 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING, the maga- 
zine that concentrates on the application of 
electrical/electronic techniques in the de- 
sign engineering of machines, appliances 
and equipment. 

Highly informative depth-treatment arti- 
cles — such as the four shown on the op- 
posite page — are the steady reader fare in 





ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. These typ- 
ical articles—the “magamp” story, for exam- 
ple—illustrate the idea-transfer method em- 
ployed so successfully by ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING editors. Thus devel- 
opments in one field — authoritatively 
selected and presented — spark new think- 
ing, new products and new markets through- 
out the entire field of electrically operated 
products. 


* x x 


If you would like to receive copies of 
these articles for study by yourself or by the 
engineers in your company...they’re avail- 
able on request. Also, we'll be glad to send 
you the latest Editorial Evaluation Report 
for EtectricAL MANUFACTURING which 
shows graphically how the feature editorial 
content is planned to serve all segments of 
this broad field of product making. 





*§.1.C.4354 Metalworking Machinery (including machine tools) — designated as Group 
Number 354 in the Standard Industrial Classifications — are made in 1,059 plants. Key design 
engineering personnel in each of these plants receive ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING monthly . . . 
providing a penetrating, personalized coverage of this important segment of the Original Equip- 
ment Market. Metal-working Machinery is only one of the 86 industry groups similiarly served by 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 
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EVERETT ANDERSON 
Application Engineer 

Medium Induction Motor Dept. 
Genemat Exvecrarc Company 


Schenectady, N. Y. 



















SSS" The Schrage Motor for . . . 
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Adjustable speed drive for this 250-ton pro- 
duction press is a General Electric 30-hp 
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Tape Data in Automatic Lathe dabide~ asics 
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a Pt. ELECTRICAL 
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“ Staff Report 


GERARD P. ve WESTFELT 
Surface Armament Engineering Department 
perry Gyroscope ComMPaNy 
Great Neck, New York 


Magnetic Amplifiers 
for High-Performance Power Servos 


es & Lamson automatic tur 
i al system contain 


A design study in renlarine eonventional thyratron control systems for 


a combination electronic-magnetic control— 


’ ‘ntial application to machinery control 
GEORGE H. and PAUL S. AMBER we 
Consultants : 
Amoer Baotneas, Inc 5 — . 
19925 Schaefer Highway ee es ee On ee 


Detroit 35, Mich 


ac Computers 
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> for Machine Control—l oe 
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DESIGN ENGINEERING 
of electrically energized machines, 


... the magazine of design engineering 
for the total field of 
electrically operated products 


The Gage Publishing Company * 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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IM AWARDS... 


continued from p. 149 


Fleet Owner .. New York 1s 
5 1 n e} 
Maintenance ‘tudies from February 
ems Ss 
Machine Design .. C 
michas editor, seven articles m<¢ 
A 5 





Steel .. 





Best single article 


Plaque winner 
Power .. New York, L. N. I ley 

A 35-page article, “Corrosion,” 
in the December, 1956, issue of 
Power won in this classification. 
Editor of this report, Howard P. 
Kallen, spent several weeks in the 
field, getting the thinking of ex- 
perts in each phase of the corro- 
sion problem—chemists, metal- 
lurgists, corrosion engineers, and 
engineering consultants. 

Power claims that altogether, 
a full year was spent gathering 
material through the mails, at 
professional society conventions, 
at industriai trade shows and by 
direct field contact. 

To achieve their objectives, the 
editors used a highly pictorialized 
treatment to explain corrosion 
theory. They drove home the de- 
structive effects of corrosion with 
dramatic examples of what can 
happen when the problem is ig- 
nored. The article was liberally, 
yet functionally, illustrated with 
half tones as well as art work and 


graphs. 


Certificates 


House & Home . . New York, P. I. Pren- 
tice, editor, ‘Coordinated Components,” 


June, 1956, issue. 


Engineering & Mining Journal . . New 
York, Alvin W. Knoerr, editor, ‘Reserve's 
New Taconite Project,” December, 1956, 


issue. 
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Best single issue 


Plaque winner 
Architectural Forum .. New Y 

Haske litor. 

Mainly a single-subject issue, 
the September, 1956, edition of 
Architectural Forum deals with 
“Crisis Before 1976 . . . What City 
Pattern for Fifty-Six Million 
More Americans and Fifty-Mil- 
lion More Automobiles.” 

Too big a subject for a con- 
tinuous article, it was divided in- 
to six “chapters,” each with its 
own head: “What City Pattern” 

an editorial; “First Job—Con- 
trol New City Sprawl; Central 
City—Concentration vs. Conges- 
tion; Fringetown—Just Another 
Central City; Roadtown—The 
Great American Excursion; A So- 
lution—How to Handle This 
Chaos of Congestion.” 


Certificates 
Electrical World . 


Control Engineering . . New York, Wi 


Systems Engineering,” Sep- 


Fleet Owner .. New York, Caswell Speare 
editor, “Shop Layout Clinic,” July, 1956, 


issue. 





Petroleum Refiner . . Houston, Tex., Harold 





iofiman, process and construction edi- 
cess Handbook,” September, 1956, 


Engineering News-Record . . New York, 


<aT..1.2 


Waldo G. Bowman, editor, “Building for 


Cheaper,” July 


inaustry—bBetter raster 


Z 


1956, issue. 


Best Graphic Presentation 


Plaque winner 
Metalworking . . New York, John Hay- 
jock, editor. 

The December, 1956, issue in- 
volving format changes won for 
Metalworking in this classi- 
fication. A “king-size” (1114x 
11%”) publication, Metalworking 
is designed to attack a problem 
facing the entire business publica- 
tion field—too much to read and 
too little time to do it. 

“Contents” are on the first page 
printed on special weight and 


color stock. The reader is briefed 
on each feature. A block number 
accompanying each briefing cor- 
responds to the page number of 
the article, which makes for quick 
spotting of the feature in the is- 
sue. 

Features follow the contents 
page immediately without inter- 
vening advertising material. No 
stories are jumped to the back of 
the book. Cover photo is approxi- 
mately 11’’x9”, and this king-size 
picture idea is carried throughout 
the magazine. 


Certificates 

Industrial Design . . New York, Jane 

Fiske Mitarachi, editor, October, 1956, is- 
with a special report on “Midwest 


sign: The Chicago Area.” 


Steel . . Cleveland; Walter Campbell, 


editor, cover designs for 1956 issues. 
. New York, John 


and Symbols in 


Architectural Record . 
K. Shear, editor, 
Commercial Building Design,” September, 


1956, issue. 


Best Original Research 


Plaque winner 
Steel . . Cleveland, Walter J. Campbell, 
eadltor. 

Titled “The Metal Selector,” a 
ten-page, fold-out insert in the 
Oct. 1, 1956, issue won in the best 
original research classification for 
Steel. 

It compiles for the first time 
information on commercially pro- 
duced special metals and alloys 
and tells where to use them. Data 
is presented in chart form. A brief 
of the research steps follows: 

Producers and users of metals 
were contacted and an outline 
chart of the information to be in- 
cluded was drawn up. A skeleton 
chart was prepared for each of 
the metal groups by personal con- 
tact with experts in the field and 
by drawing on the knowledge of 
the editorial staff. 

Copies of the skeleton chart 
were reproduced and sent to the 
producers and experts. The infor- 
mation on the returned skeleton 
was assembled into a single mas- 
ter, the masters were photostated, 
and were sent out to producers 
and used for checking and addi- 
tional information. Again personal 





calls were made to round out the 
data needed. 

After all the returns were in, a 
final master chart was produced 
for each of the eight metal groups. 


Certificates 
Petroleum Processing . . New York, Wil- 
liam F. Bland, editor, "Hydrogen Process- 


ing,"” November, 1956, issue. 


Tulsa, Okla., Ken- 


“Annual Review- 


Oil & Gas Journal. . 
neth B. Barnes, editor, 


Forecast,” January 30, 1956, issue. 


Factory Management & Maintenance . . 
Murphy, 
to Get More for Your Electrical 
July, 1956, issue. 


New York, M. editor, ‘How 


Dollar,” 


Merchandising, trade 
and export papers 


Best series of articles 


Plaque winner 
Domestic Engineering . . 
E. Purnell, editor. 

The question “Should I Go 
Along With My Do-It-Yourself 
Customers?” was answered in a 
series of seven articles from the 
March to the October, 1956, issues 
of Domestic Engineering. 

The object was to give the 
readers a _ basis for deciding 
just where they should draw the 
line. 

The March story reviewed the 
social and economic factors that 
brought the do-it-yourself move- 
ment into being. In April, after 
simultaneous surveys in Chicago 
and San Antonio, Tex., the do- 
it-yourselfer’s own views on the 
subject were presented. In May, 
a report was made on how some 
contractors cope with the phe- 
nomenon, and a return postcard 
was run with the report. It asked 
the reader for his own opinion on 
this matter. 

The first results of the nation- 
wide poll were published in June, 
and a more complete report fol- 
lowed in September. In October, 
a summary article called “How to 
Adopt a Policy for Do-It-Your- 
self Customers” was run. It gave 
the contractor a basis on which to 
form his own opinion. 


Chicago, James 


Certificates 

American Automobile . . 
U. Steinfirst, editor, 
Automotive Industry of Interest to Over- 


New York, James 
“New Developments in 
seas Readers,” series of 12 articles, Janu- 


ary to December, 1956, issues. 


Housewares Review .. New York, Julien 


Elfenbein, editor, ‘The Rutherford Story,” 
four articles, February to June, 1956, is- 


sues. 


Best single article 


Plaque winner 
Hardware Retailer . . Indianapolis, Ind., 
Glen Hackney, editor. 

An article on “Hardware 
Wholesaling, The Giant Nobody 
Knows,” by Bob Vereen, took top 
honors in this classification. Ex- 
plaining what’s ahead for the 
hardware wholesaler, the article 
kicked off a 68-page special sec- 
tion in the May, 1956, 
Hardware Retailer. 

The well-illustrated story now 
is either required or supplemen- 
tary reading in more than two 
dozen universities and colleges. 


issue of 


Certificates 
Super Market Merchandising . . 
"Fact Finding 


New York, 
Nathaniel Schwartz, editor, 
for Store Locations,’ November, 1956, is 
sue. 


World Mining . . San Francisco, George 
O. Argall, Jr., Aerofall Mill Tests 
in South Africa,’ May, 1956, issue. 


editor, 


Plaque winner 
Electrical Merchandising 
Laurence Wray, editor. 

The January, 1956, 
and Marketing Issue” of Electri- 
cal Merchandising spotlighted 
sales trends on dozens of small 
appliances, radio-tv products and 
major appliances. 

It contains over 100 tables, 
graphs and market studies. Mar- 
keting information was organ- 
ized by states, geographic divi- 
sions and nationally. More than 
30 market studies gave subscrib- 
ers the business outlook for the 
coming year and the degree of 
saturation they were selling 
against, shown by product clas- 
sification. 


New York 


“Statistical 


Certificates 
American Exporter Industrial . . New York, 
Continued on page 154 
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HARTWIG’S IN CHICAGO TOO! 
HARTWIG'S IN CHICAGO TOO! 
HARTWIG'S IN CHICAGO TOO! 


YES SIR — 
HERE’S OUR NEW 
CHICAGO PLANT 

ADDRESS — 


HARTWIG DISPLAYS 


168 NORTH CLINTON ST. 


r “On The Spot” Service — 
call FRanklin 2-5404 
Specialists in Creative Display 


* Industrial Exhibits Port-O-Pack 

* Package Displays Mobile Displays 

* Scaled Models Interiors 

* Dioramas Dealer Presentations 
* Terminal Displays Outdoor Exhibits 

* Mock-Ups Special Exhibits 

* Museum Exhibits Development 

* Animated Figures 

Let 30 yrs. of experience work for you! HART- 
WIG DISPLAYS covered 16.7% of exhibit 
space in the recent ROAD SHOW ... 21 ex- 
hibits in all . . . Ford Tractor, Bucyrus Erie, 
Borg-Werner, Caterpillar Tractor, LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse, Oliver Corp., lowa Mfg. Co. 
and others. 


my / 


ar raIiGe 


HARTWIG DISPLAYS 
MAIN OFFICE 
& PLANT 
1105 North 4th St. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Broadway 6-4857 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK — Oceanside, Long Island 
2426 Westlake Avenve — ROckville 
Center 6-7171 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — 4600 — 4th 
Street, N.W. — RAndolph 6-8287 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN — 19139 Pierson 
Street — KEnwood 1-1856 
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publication 

for the steel 
producing 
industry 


IRON & 
STEEL 
ENGINEER 


Three times more paid circulation than 
the next biggest virtical monthly in 
the field. 


» Largest advertising volume of any 
_ magazine devoted exclusively to the 
Steel producing industry. 









_g Largest voiume of exclusive editorial 
material directed solely to the steel 
producer. 


o 


ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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TRON & STEEL 


IM AWARDS... 


continued from p. 153 


Variety Store Merchandiser . . New York 


n 


SF 


Best graphic presentation 


No plaque awarded 


Certificates 

Motor . . New York, Edward Ford, editor 
NVhere I Dealers Go From Here? 
SE 


Modern Hardwaring . . New Y 


Best original research 


Plaque winner 


Toys & Novelties . . 


New York “wr Rer 
New YOrK y bem 


tein, edi 


“Child Population, An Analysis 
of the Toy Buying Power of 
America,” an eight-page research 
study in the May, 1956, issue was 
undertaken to present to the toy 
industry the vital statistics con- 
cerning the potential market in 
this field. 

The research director went di- 
rectly to the bureaus handling 
vital statistics in each state to ob- 
tain the current information on 
child population. This was set up 
by various age groups and by sex. 

Through the cooperation of the 
Census of Manufacturers and Re- 
tail Trade and the merchandising 
division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, they were 
able to break down the estimated 
toy volume for the year by Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts, and thence 
by states. 

Utilizing the 
dollar volume figures supplied by 
the certified public accountants of 
the Toy Manufacturers of the 
U. S. A., (the national association 
of toy manufacturers’) and ap- 
plying against this figure the pro- 
jected percentile increase antici- 
pated for the coming year, the 
sales target for 1956 was arrived 


previous year’s 


at. 


Certificates 


Geyer’s Dealer Topics . . New York 
George A. Tice, managing editor, ‘’Mar- 
ket Survey,” series of six reports, four 
which appeared in 1956 beginning 
in August. 
Food Topics . . New York, Leonard H. 
Kanter, editor, “Consumer Spending Sur- 
September 10, 1956 
Cl oe . . 
ass, institutional 
_ 
and professional 
o . 
publications 
Best series of articles 
Plaque winner 
Food Service . . Madison, Wis., James R. 
Myers, editor. 
“Modernize to Profitize” was 


the theme, the editorial umbrella, 
for an integrated series of arti- 
cles published in the October— 
November—December, 1956, is- 
sues of Food Service. 

The six steps through which 
food goes in the average estab- 
lishment—buying, storage, prepa- 
ration, processing, serving, mer- 
chandising—were discussed as to 
how modernization would mean 
increased efficiency, sales and 
profits. 


Certificates 
Modern Medicine . lis, Dr. Wal- 


ter C. Alvarez, editor-in-chief, ‘New Tools 


- Minneay 


for Research,” a series of ten articles ap- 


¢ 


pearing in issues from January to Sep- 


tember, 1956. 


Best single article 
Plaque winner 
Hotel Monthly . 


Willy, editor. 


- Evanston, Ill., J. Knight 

A story “in depth” complete 
with photos, plans and 
graphic presentations of the out- 
standing design factors of the 
“Newest of the New—The Stat- 
ler Hilton in Dallas” took up 31 
pages of the April, 1956, issue of 
Hotel Monthly. 

The article aimed at develop- 
ing behind-the-scenes, detailed 
reporting; with the illustration of 
certain principles of planning 
which could prove beneficial to 
hotels of any size. A six-day visit 


floor 


to the hotel by the editor resulted 


in the taking of almost 150 pho- | 6 R KE AT 
. i ‘ 


tographs, 80 of which were used. 


Certificates | a MEDIUM 


Marine Engineering/Log . . New York, a | 2AARRA 
Walter E. Oates, editor, “The Andrea “4 Alp Balt 
Doria—Stockholm Disaster,’’ September, BRA 
1956, issue. 


Interiors . . New York, Olga Gueft, editor, 


Theaters,’ September, 1956, issue. 


Medical Economics . . Oradell, N. J., Wil- 
liam A. Richardson, editor, ‘‘These Spe- 
cialists Moved to the Sticks,’’ October, 


1956, issue. 


Best single issue 


Plaque winner 
Hotel Management . . New York, Walter 
O. Voegele, editor. 

Hotel Management’s February, 
1956, issue focused on _ four 
Hawaiian hotels, but from the 
help-the-reader angle. Each of 
the four hotels is typical of hun- 
dreds on the mainland, with prob- 
lems that sooner or later confront 
any hotel, anywhere. 

Complete with organization, 
sales, reservations and income 
statement for 1955, the features of 
this issue go behind the scenes In Ancient Egypt, a man could tell about his services by painting 
of each hotel, with illustrations pictures on a wall. Today, it takes more than pictures. 
galore. 

Important in your understanding of Reply-O-Letter as a great 
Certificates selling medium is that it paints compelling word pictures and 
Buildings . . Cedar Rapids. Ia., Donald W. it costs you less. You combine three expensive typing jobs in one 
Hansen, editor, “Fiftieth Anniversary Is- ... salutation, address, and the recipient’s “signature”. 

sue,’ November, 1956, issue. 
Reply-O-Letter costs less than the “so-called” processed letter; less 
North Western Druggist . . St. Paul, Minn., 


Evelyn M. Dockstader, editor, ‘Animal 
Health Issue,” April, 1956, issue. 


than a multigraphed, filled-in, letter; scarcely 10% more (in the 
mail) than a printed letter... and it outperforms all three! 

American Restaurant . . Chicago, Henry But beyond cost advantages, you can also tap the experience of a 
S. Ehle, editor, “Building-Modernization 24-year old direct mail organization. When you are pressured for 
Issue," February, 1956, issue. new ideas, you may find we already have solved the problem you 
face. Our staff can save you costly errors .. . help you achieve 
Best graphic presentation success with the great selling medium they know so well. . . 


Plaque winner Reply-O-Letter. All at no cost to you. 


Interiors . . New York, Olga Gueft, editor. Write today for the Reply-O-Letter booklet 
These factors help make the on the 3 R’s of Direct Mail... 

February, 1956, issue of Interiors 
a winner: Use of large pictures, 
sharply cropped to obtain maxi- 
mum dramatic impact; careful and e P LY- O are L e T By e in 
use of white space for emphasis 
and visual relief; and contrast or 7 Central Park West 
change-of-pace in presentation. New York 23. New York 
A this-is-how-it-looks publica- 
tion, Interiors made sure its pho- 
Continued on page 156 
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IM AWARDS... 


continued from p. 155 


tos were both functional and dra- 


matic. 
Hospitals . . Chicago, Dr. Edwin Crost 
litor The Hospital at Night,"” June 16 
Hotel Management . . New York, Walter 
Voegele, editor, “Island Res USA 
156, issue. 
Progressive Architecture . . New York 
Thomas H. Creighton, editor Churches 
T Ss 56 


Management 


Methods .. Greenwich 








Best original research 


Plaque winner 


School Executive .. New Y 


kir 


Objective of the March, 1956, 
issue, “The Random Falls Idea,” 
was to present a challenging new 
look at secondary education. 

Technique: During the previous 
five years, The School Executive 
had sponsored two-day, architect- 
educator conferences to which top 
professionals in the two fields 
were invited. One of the projects 
presented to this group was the 
future of secondary education. 

In 1955, Archibald B. Shaw and 
John L. Reid were commissioned 
to pull together the deliberations 
of this group and project their 





notions into a concrete school 
program and school plant re- 
spectively. The proposal was de- 
veloped into a 42-page article. An 
eight-page, fold-out insert was 
used to chart the curriculum 
progress of the hypothetical stu- 
dent during his four years in this 
program. 


Certificates 


Illuminating Engineering . . New York, 
Ruby Redford, editor, "Fifty Years of Sig- 
ficant Development in Lighting,” Janu- 

y, 1956, issue 
Progressive Architecture . New York, 
Thomas H. Creighton, editor, ‘Progressive 
Architecture in America,” series of four 
s mber through De- 


1956, issues. a 








Four sources 


Where to find market 
research information 


No one can know everything about a market . . but a good 





marketing man must know where to go fo find out. Here’s 


a list of sources, compiled by a top market research man, 


that will help you find the marketing data you seek. 


= Man’s judgment is no better than 
the information upon which it is 
based. To the market researcher, 
this means data that is complete, 
accurate and available when he 
needs it. 

To better “visualize” the mass of 
marketing information he must 
work with, B. E. Estes, chief econo- 
mist and vice-president of market- 
ing research, United States Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, has listed and de- 
fined four major sources of such 
data. 

Mr. Estes warns, however, that 
the sources have not necessarily 
been listed as to importance, since 
any one, depending on the data 
desired, might provide the best in- 
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formation most quickly. Now, here 
is his description of the data availa- 
ble from the four sources: 

@ “The first source, the statistical 
programs of the federal government, 
the basic, and in most 
cases, the only source of many 
types of data—that which measures 
economic activities in broad terms 
such as the Gross National Product 
series, the Federal Reserve Index, 
employment and unemployment 
data, and various other measures 
of the national economy. 

The federal government also 
originates a second type of statistics 
called “benchmark” data. Under 
this classification is included basic 
information on products, capacities, 


provide 








materials consumption, population, 
housing, etc. Such information often 
requires a complete count of every- 
thing involved—a complete enu- 
meration of all manufacturers, or 
a complete count of all people. This 
is usually done best by the federal 
government and is primarily the 
responsibility of the Bureau of the 
Census. 


@ The second general data source 
is very broad, so broad in fact that 
it defies a brief title. It includes 
published data from the business 
and trade press, trade associations, 
state and local government activi- 
ties, and other directory and infor- 
mation services. These groups are 
a prime source of current data, 
often monthly or quarterly, on par- 
ticular markets or products. 

The availability of this type of 
information is not nearly so great 
as the broad economic measures 
and “benchmark” data developed by 
the federal government. Of course, 
for some markets and _ products 
there is comprehensive and com- 
plete statistical information being 
developed; but, in many areas this 
data is not available at all or is of 
such poor quality that it is useless. 


@ The third general marketing data 
source is that which was described 
as internal. In this category are 
large amounts of statistical infor- 
mation generated from within a 
particular company. This includes 

Continued on page 158 












ANOTHER 
SERVICE 
rOR 


ADVERTISER 


Kffective July 1, 1957 Mulls Shepard and his research staff 
will conduct advertising readership studies of 


SHEPARD REPORTS, will cover AMERICAN AVIATION advertis- 
ing readership of the July 1, September 9, October 21 (6th Annual 
Engineering & Development Issue) issues of this year—and Jan- 
uary 1, March 9 and April 23 (9th Annual Air Transport & Progress 
Issue) of next year. 

Shepard ratings, based on personal interviews, will give you 
scorings on your advertising for ‘““Remembered Having Seen” — 
“Read Partially” — “Read Thoroughly.” Shepard policy, inciden- 
tally, insists on the largest sample of completed interviews of any 
readership research organization. 

How does it work? An ad appearing in a recent Shepard report 
was “remembered as being seen” by 35% of the 150 readers sur- 
veyed for the issue. Some 14% of the respondents (or 40% of those 
who were stopped) started to read the copy and 9% read it thor- 
oughly. This means that slightly over one-fourth of those who 
were stopped by this ad were interested enough to read practi- 
cally every word in the ad. 

This new advertiser-agency service will not only keep you in- 
formed as to how effective your own advertising performance is, 
but how others in your field are faring. We know you will find it 


helpful. 
AMERICAN AVIATION 


World’s largest aviation publishers 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE — 1001 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
ADVERTISING OFFICES—17 E. 48th St., New York « 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 
8920 Millmar Drive, Dallas « 509 Stephenson Bldg., Detroit 
1422 Euclid Ave., Cleveland ¢ 8943 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, California 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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MARKET RESEARCH . . 


continued from p. 156 


\| principally the basic data taken 

from accounting records covering 

petroleum sales, shipments, costs, freight rates, 
i ; and other information which is re- 


quired to complement market in- 


e formation and to aid in sales plan- 
nl mee wes ning functions. Any marketing or- 
ae ganization can be aided immeasur- 

a j 


ably by effective accounting and 
statistical material. 


@ The fourth source of marketing 
data incorporates that material 
which generally is not published. 
There are many sources of such in- 
formation—the best known are the 
independent marketing research 
agencies and consultants. 


These organizations offer many 
possibilities especially to smaller 
companies which either cannot af- 
ford, or simply do not choose to 
establish an internal marketing re- 
search group. Even the larger com- 


panies can benefit, particularly 
0a CRUDE OIL where a special one-time project 
ealietlinad might otherwise require a substan- 


oe tial increase for a short period. 
“Also, in your search for market- 
A LOVING CARE! ing information do not fail to con- 
sider the specialized knowledge and 
experience which may be possessed 
Treating crude oil at the wellhead is but one of the technical by your own personnel and exec- 
responsibilities faced by the petroleum engineer within a production utives, whether they be marketing 
company. Crude oil, discovered in various phases from people or not,” says Mr. Estes. 
natural gas to asphalt, necessitates the technical application of “Here is often an untapped reservoir 
heaters, treaters, separators, compressors and many other of excellent marketing knowledge 
S A ‘ ‘ : and business intelligence which can 

pieces of specially-designed equipment before it can be pumped 


h k ata del conveniently be woven into your 
oe a er own analysis with significant bene- 


Each field installation of crude processing equipment requires fits realized. In addition, these men 
an individual design and application. And, each individual bring to the problem an already 


installation is normally designed by a qualified petroleum engineer. acquired feel for the business 
which no outside agency could have. 


Over 9,000 petroleum-engineer readers receive “One final source of unpublished 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY monthly information is worthy of mention. 
Many organizations—trade associa- 
tions, government bureaus, univer- 
sity business groups, and others— 
carry on continuous inquiry into 
subjects of interest to marketing 
PETROLEUM people. Much of this material is 


‘ made available in published reports 

; ENGIN 
JOURNAL Ot} i see or periodicals. However, much more 
IL ‘|| ‘(; () 0G asia usable information is often found 
K T AD } M T K H \ L Y to specify in the background files. Most of 


a buy these; groups make such material 


...technical men educated and skilled in putting 

technical equipment to work. If your product requires the 
engineer’s approval, his professional 

publication is your best medium. 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American available to interested business men 


Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., and serious researchers.” . 
Sidelity Union Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
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5- 7..Business Aids Show & Sales Equip- 
ment Fair, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

6-16..Construction Industries Exposition 
& Home Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

9-12... International Fancy Food, Confec- 
tionery & Packaging Show, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

9-13 .. Advertising Federation of America, 
Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach. 

10-13..Confectionery Industries Exposi- 
tion, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

10-13... National Plumbing & Heating Ex- 
position, New Auditorium, Dallas. 

11-13.. Western Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 

16-20 .. National Assn. of Building Owners 
& Managers "Operating Exhibit of 
Building Equipment and Services,” 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

19-21.. American Marketing Assn., Statler, 
Detroit. 

20-30... Construction Industries Exposition 
& Home Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

23-25 ..Scientific Instruments Commercial 
& Scientific Exhibition, Show Mart, 
Montreal, Canada. 

23-27..National Assn. of Display Indus- 
tries, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

July 

28-14.. Chicagoland Fair, Navy Pier, Chi- 

cago. 


July 

8-12... National Housewares Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

10-20... British Plastics Exhibition, Grand 
Hall, Olympia, London, England. 

21-25.. Textile Merchants & Associated In- 
dustries, Palmer House, Chicago. 

22-25..National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


August 

12-15.. National Food Distributors Exposi- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

20-23.. Western Electronic Show & Con- 
vention, Cow Palace, San Fran- 
cisco. 

23-27... Advertising Specialty National As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Sept. 

23- 7..Canadian National Exhibition, Ex- 
hibition Park, Toronto, Canada. 

25-28..Natl. Assn. of Furniture Manu- 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





facturers Supply, Equipment & 
Fabric Fair, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 


September 

9-12..New York Premium Show, Hotel 
Sheraton Astor, New York. 

9-13..National Instrument Exposition, 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 

11-13... Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

15-18... Allied Railway Supply Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

15§-18..Produce Packaging Exposition, 


Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. | 


16-20..Super Market Sundries Exposition, 
Coliseum, New York. 

20-24.. American Meat Institute Exhibition, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

22-25..National Builders Hardware Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

22-25..Public Works Congress & Equip- 
ment Show, Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel and Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 
Oct. 

28- 2.. National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association, Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago. 

30- 4.. Material Handling Show, Show 
Mart, Montreal, Canada. 


October 
7- 9..National Electronics 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
8-10 .. Electrical Progress Show, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 
9-15... International Dairy Show, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
14-16 .. Sanitation Show, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 
14-18 .. National Hardware Show, Colise- 
um, New York. 
21-25..National Safety Congress & Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton and other 
hotels, Chicago. 
24-25..Annual Display of Aviation Elec- 
trical Equipment, Pan Pacific Audi- 


Conterence, 


Maintenance 


torium, Los Angeles. 
Nov. 
28- 1.. National Business Show, Coliseum, 
New York. 
30- 1..National Motel 
Hotel, Chicago. 
30- 1..Pan American Hotel & Restaurant 
Exposition, Bay Front Auditorium, 
Miami, Fla. 
2..Paint Industries Show, Hotel Belle- 
vue, Philadelphia. 


Show, Morrison 








CONVENTION AND 
“Sg TRADE SHOW EXHIBITS 





as ANIMATIONS 
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a TRAINING AIDS 


MODELS 
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Fg 
DIORAMAS 





Vanmadaenes UNITS 





ra TRAVELING SHOWS 





faa MEETING PROPERTIES 





477 Melwood Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
@ DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO 





<... SPECIAL PRESENTATIONS 


Write today for your 
copy of “Drama and Ac- 
tion in Trade Shows and 
Institutional Exhibits.” 


GARDNER 
DISPLAYS 


© NEW YORK 
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Technological build-up 


French industrialists 


fell their story 


A group of French business men have banded to tell 


Americans what French industry is doing. The objective: 


Franco-American friendship and trade. 


® French industry, although 
threatened by the Suez-created oil 
shortage, is booming and its lead- 
ers have engaged in a drive to tell 
Americans about it. 

An expertly-done, 26-page book- 
let with a three-color, gatefold 
cover, entitled “France Means 
Business,” has been published by 
the Comite France Actuelle, a 
group of French business men who, 
so says a blurb on the inside front 
cover, are “endeavoring to 
strengthen Franco-American 
friendship through factual reports 
on the state of France.” 

The booklet, which is well illus- 
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trated and skillfully written, points 
out that whereas Americans gen- 
erally are aware that French in- 
dustry has been rebuilt since the 
war, few know that French admin- 
istrators, scientists and engineers 
“have set in motion one of the 
strongest technological booms the 
country has ever known.” 

France itself, the booklet ob- 
serves, is responsible for not keep- 
ing Americans better informed— 
partly because it has promoted a 
“tourist’s image” of its pastoral side 
so hard as to obscure the industrial, 
and partly because the French “by 
nature are reluctant to publicize 


what they do. The public relations 
business is relatively new in 
France. It has a long way to go.” 


Facts on French industry . . 
What, then, are the facts about 
French industry and _ technical 
progress? For the past four or five 
years, the booklet says, American 
industrialists have been sending 
teams of engineers to France to 
examine new French: processes for 
possible use at home. The booklet 
cites the M. A. Hanna Co., Cleve- 
land, the company of Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey, 
which built a plant in Oregon to 
manufacture nickel from low-grade 
ores by a process bought from the 
French; the Vanadium Corp. and 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
which now make ferro-chrome the 
French way; and various companies 
which adopted a French-developed 
extrusion technique that uses mol- 
ten glass as the lubricant when the 
metal passes through the die. Such 
companies include Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., Allegheny Ludlum Steel 

Continued on page 160B 
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Creating an environment 






The architectural firms of the United States 
are constantly at work creating a better en- 
vironment in which we can live. To do this 
they use the tools provided by manufacturers 
of building products, materials and equipment. 









PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is con- 
stantly at work creating a better advertising 
environment for these products. Offering the 







world’s largest and most interested architec- 
tural circulation, P/A is the indispensable me- 
dium for the manufacturer who wants his 
product specified. 







Progressive Architecture means Productive Advertising 






A Reinhold Publication 


PROGRESSIVE @ 
ARCHITECTURE 


430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. ABC-ABP 


















Eh 8; o " Si iit sales 
General Motors Technical Center, Detroit, Mich. — Architects: 
Eero Saarinen & Associates — Photographer: Hedrich-Blessing 
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The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by number, enclosing the exact amount 
in coins, stamps or checks. Send alf orders to: Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for four or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 
payment. 


MT 





R305 How the one-man ad department can grow — by | M, E. geeayes 
A guide to the organization of an advertising department fron 
one-man stage to the platoon stage 
R304 How to advertise a corporation — by Russell M. Sanderson 
Don't wait until your company needs capital to start advertising the name 
of the company. Here are some ideas for making your company well-known, now 
R303 GE found with only 40 buyers it paid to advertise — by R. S. Thomas 
Advertise to a narrow market with few customers? GE did it with good results 
R302 A contest makes J & L sales message heard 
Holding a contest is nothing new. But it’s new when an industrial company 
uses Consumer techniques and judges it the way Jones & Lamson did their conte 
R301 Barnstorming with brainstorming 
A report on two Fensholt Advertising Agency brainstorming sessions, including 
ideas on how to get more and better case histories, and how agencies can boost 
their idea output 
Stuck for ideas? Then try brainstorming 
The newest technique for creating ideas is brainstorming. It can produce 
sound business ideas if used properly. Article includes 25 tips for effective 
brainstorming 


Show registration list offers marketing help — by Francis E. Hummel 
In case you didn’t know, lists of show visitors, classified by SIC or other 
product categories, can be helpful marketing tools. Here’s how 


1957 -—— another boom year for industry 
IM’s annual advertiser and agency forecast, including a breakdown by product 
of percent of sales allocated for advertising in 1957 by manufacturer 


Your interviews can get more facts, faster — by Erwin K. Taylor 
When hiring salesmen, the interview situation is your prime tool 
and here's how to use it to its fullest advantage 


Let's look again at SiC media analysis — by Elmer Dalton 
Here’s a circulation manager's retort to a space buyer's stand 

on using SIC for media analysis (see reprint R289) 

Are my ads any good? — by Edgar W. Bolles 

An adman’‘s system for finding the answer to that all important quest 
complete with samples of inquiry record forms and procedure 

How 3M sells selling to its customers 

How Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. created a sales program to 

teach its salesmen how to sell customer salesmen on how to sell 
The U. S. Plywood story 

IM‘s fifth case history tells how selling gets primary emphasi 

in the marketing operations of U. S. Plywood Corp 

Business paper volume rising — by Angelo Venezian 

Annual report on what is happening to business paper volume, costs 
circulations and budgets, as compared with national yardsticks, e.g., 
gross nationa! product, national income and general advertising 
How to stir up distributor salesmen 

Whiting-Plover Paper Co. boosted sales 10°%> with one sales meeting 
via the ‘‘Freeble Fable’’ program. Here’s what happened 

You can analyze media with SIC — by Bruce P. Mattoon 
Here’s a new way to use SIC . . but watch for the weak spots 

Are inquiries your pig ir the poke? — by N. C. Wiggin 
inquiries can be a mysterious commodity — but not if you take 

a good long look at them 

Let's de-gobbledygook technical writing — by E. A. Murphy 
If you're tired of trying te decipher technica! writing 

here’s one man’s way of beating the problem 

Chain Belt hikes pump sales 49.8°%, with ‘consumer merchandising’ — 
Herbert Pfeifer 

Here’s proof positive that consumer merchandising techniques can 

be used on industrial products. It worked! 


The following reprints are available at 50¢ each: 


R290 How can you get higher readership for your ads? — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
The entire series of five ad readership articles reprinted in one important 
booklet. This is a must for every adman 

R284 Trade show exhibits 
A collection of six articles covering many important features of trade show 
exhibiting, e.g., how small company can compete at trade show and 
how to make a successful exhibit 

R251 How to get distributors excited about your product — by Morris Rotman 
A formula for merchandising your product publicity to win distributor support and 


ncrease sale 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R241 Portfolio ef award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
Collection of award-winning industrial ads and the stories behind them 
R229 Which ad attracted more readers? 
A collection of Starch-scored ads from Industrial Marketing’s monthly feature 
R203 A guide to better publicity 
Group of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New York, exclusively 
for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better industrial publicity 
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FRENCH INDUSTRY .. 


continued from p. 160 


Corp., Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., National Tube Co., Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., H. M. Harper Co. 
and Bridgeport Brass Co. 

Other French contributions are 
cataloged, industry by industry. Ex- 
amples: 
> Petroleum: Last summer Dresser 
Industries, Houston, obtained per- 
mission to build and exploit a new 
oil well drill (“the idea is Russian 
but the application is French”) 
whereby a turbine is lowered with 
the cutting drill instead of supply- 
ing the power from above the 
ground. 
>» Electronics: Raytheon uses a 
micro-wave tube bought from the 
French. The French contributed to 
development of the cavity magne- 
tron, backbone of Allied radar dur- 
ing the war. 

» Building materials: A French 
system for pre-stressing concrete is 
being adopted by _ contractors 
throughout the world. French en- 
gineers were consulted in the con- 
struction of the world’s longest 
bridge, newly completed across 
Lake Pontchartrain in Louisiana; 
Boeing’s new aircraft plant is being 
constructed of pre-stressed con- 
crete. 
> Automotive: The French 
Citroen’s new DS 19 has an air-oil 
suspension system, first the world 
has ever seen, which obviates metal 
springs between the wheels and the 
body. “Passengers literally ride on 
for the body floats on compressed 
’ Said Popular Mechanics Maga- 
zine in its May, 1956, issue: “Such a 
system is predicted for the cars of 
the future—but the Citroen has it 
today.” 
> Aviation: The French have built 
the world’s first mass-produced jet- 
helicopter, still another helicopter 
that holds the world’s altitude rec- 
ord for such aircraft and, most im- 
portant of all, the world’s first me- 
dium-range commercial jetliner, the 
Caravelle, with jet engines 
“mounted in the rear and on both 
sides of the fuselage as part of an 
over-all design which is in itself 
a product of the _ technological 
boom.” 
Pointing up what such French 











QUANTITY PRICES 
ON QUALITY PHOTOS 


WRITE FOR 
OUR NEW LOW 
PRICE LIST 
5" XxX 7" 

Enlargements 
4a" X 5” or 
smaller contact 
prints 


QUALITY GUARANTEED 


If you need low-cost prints in 
quantity, we can save you money. 
Quality low-cost service has built 
Johns into one of the South's larg- 
est photo finishers. Over 6 million 
prints are your guarantee of satis- 
faction! SAME-DAY RETURN assures 
you of fast service anywhere in the 
U. S. Send us your order today— 
Satisfaction is guaranteed. 


John’s Photo Service Co. 
Dept. 5B 1624 3rd Ave. N. 


Birmingham, Alabama 








Get Your FREE 


Copy of =» 


f 


“HOW BUSINESS bs 
USES CLIPPINGS” at 


find out how a ~] 
clipping bureau 
can benefit you 


Here is the story on Bacon’s Clipping 
Bureau. A complete picture of how 
advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor's 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on 
research projects—these are only a 
few of the jobs we make possible for 
over 1000 clients. Send for your copy, 
see what Bacon can do for you. 


BACON’S NEW 1957 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


3356 complete listings for business, 
farms and consumer mag- 
azines. Editor-coded. 
Sturdy, spiral-bound fab- 
ricoid. 642" x 9%". 288 pp. 
PRICE $15.00. 
BACON’S 
Publicity Handbook 
Complete text on effective publicity 
handling. Documented, illustrated, 
case histories. $2.00 —128 pp. 


EITHER OR BOTH SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








technological developments mean 
for U.S. industry, the booklet adds: 


Go after the business .. “Yet 
perhaps one finds something more 
of the spirit that has made this 
boom possible in the fact that the 
plane, which France hopes to sell 
to the American market, is made 
of parts that meet American stand- 
ards, some of which are obtainable 
in the United States. This is evi- 
dence of manufacturers going after 
the business, one of the forces re- 
sponsible for the technological 
swing.” 

Progress is outlined in such other 
industries as machinery and equip- 
ment, railroads, iron and steel, coal 
and coke, glass, man-made fibers, 
watch-making and uranium. 

An idea of the swift changes in 
France can be found in what is 
said under the title, “Agricultural 
Machinery”: 

“France now has 375,000 tractors, 
compared with 30,000 before the 
war. Output of tractors in 1955 was 
65,600 or four times higher than 
1951. Farm machinery’ exports 
earned $26,370,000 in 1955. This 
represents the beginning of power- 
ful effort to overcome lag in tech- 


Continued on page 162 


French p.r. . . Public relations is new in 
France and “‘has a long way to go,”’ say 
French industrialists who produced this 
booklet. But it shows deft touch, looks 


like they’re learning fast. 


Your TOP 
Engineering Market 


American 
Lngineer 


The Magazine of the 
Registered Professional Engineer 


CIRCULATION OVER 40,000 
—18.4% BUY OR SPECIFY 


eoeeeoeeeeeeeenrtesnenwneeeeee 


THE MARKET... 


AMERICAN ENGINEER reaches more Registered 
Professional Engineers than any other magazine. 
The Registered Professional Engineer's counsel is 
sought on processes, equipment, methods and ma- 
terials—from basic research through design, devel- 
opment, manufacture or construction. In each step 
he has a decisive voice in buying or specifying— 
78.4% Buy or Specify. 


THE READER... 


The Registered Professional Engineer establishes 
his status by complying with the rigid requirements 
of education and experience established by laws 
in all states. He is thus eligible to be, according 
to the State Boards of Engineering Registration, 
“in responsible charge of engineering work.” 


His Position: 

CHIEF EXECUTIVES 25.7% 10,280 
DEPARTMENT HEADS . 9,320 
OWNERS OR PARTNERS ° 5,120 
SECTION HEADS 12. 4,880 
SPECIALISTS (Industrial) 4,720 
OTHER 14.2% 5,680 


His Earnings: 


10% (over 4,000 readers) earn more than $18,210 
25% (over 10,000 readers) earn more than $11,700 
50% (over 20,000 readers) earn more than $8,460 


He Supervises: 
Surveys show the average AMERICAN ENGINEER 
reader supervises 9 Engineers, 29 other workers. 


THE MAGAZINE... 


Official Publication of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. Membership requires reg- 
istration as a professional Engineer. 


Editorial Policy: 

Professional articles, features and news that treat 
non-technical engineering topics in the fields of 
industry, legislation, government, and economics. 
Approximately one-half is devoted to articles by 
outstanding men on subjects of current interest to 
the profession; one-fourth to ‘‘workshop” pieces 
of interest to the reader as a professional engi- 
neer and as a businessman. 


Circulation: 

Over 40,000(BPA). National. Highest in Middle 
Atlantic States. Next highest East North Central 
and South Atlantic. Circulation has more than 
tripled in the last ten years. 


Readership: 

Surveys show high readership for features and 
regular departments. Also that each issue has 
average of 2.27 readers—a total of over 90,000 
readers per issue. 


eeeeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


To help you sell the TOP Engineering Market get 
additional Market and Media Information from: 


American 
/ngineer 


We've changed our address to... 


| 2029 Kay St., N. W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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integrate 


this display into your 
Overall sales program 
s 





promote 


your displays 
to your job. 
bers. distrib. 
utors, etc, 


for prompt RESULTS 
from your point-of-sale 
merchandising, enlist 





the complete services of 


Me 
display 
sales 


write Today for ful! information 


1635 GEST STREET, CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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FRENCH INDUSTRY .. 


continued from p. 161 


nical development in this field.” 

In a list headed, “Some French 
Construction Firsts,” are 20 projects 
including “the highest dam in the 
world (at Tignes)” and_ the 
“world’s biggest aircraft hangar- 
750 feet (Paris-Orly).” 

What the French are doing about 
their problems is given in a para- 
graph or two under a variety of 
headings such as the skilled labor 
shortage, automation, the power 
bottleneck, prices and productivity. 

The booklet 
common among business men the 
world around—high taxes and high 
wages. As to prices: “The French 
industrialist is at somewhat of a 
disadvantage because of a shortage 
of capital to finance expansion and 
new equipment and because of high 


offers complaints 


wages and social welfare charges. 
(Under the social security laws 
French employers must add 42% to 
the regular pay of every employe. 
This makes French labor costs just 
about the highest in Europe.) 
Prices to consumers in France, gen- 
erally speaking, are higher than 
those in many other European 
countries, but increased production 
and higher productivity are ex- 
pected to bring them down.” 


Productivity grows . . Productiv- 
ity has gained importantly, but 
much remains to be done: “In the 
18-month period that ended in the 
summer of 1956, France showed a 
higher rate of increase in output 
per employe than any other coun- 
try in Europe. Before the war the 
average rise in France was about 
1.5% a year. In 1954 it was 5.5%; in 
1955 it was 6%; and for 1956 it was 
heading for the 7% mark. In recent 
years the annual increase in the 
United States has been approxi- 
mately 3%.” 

If, as these French business men 
maintain, public relations has a 
long way to go among the French, 
the booklet appears to demonstrate 
that they are learning—and learning 
fast. 

The single copy price is 25¢, and 
20 copies or more are 20¢ a 
copy. They can be obtained from 
France Actuelle, 221 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. € 
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how to produce 
inquiries 
and 
influence... 


Ee If your product or service can be 
> used by municipal and state police, 
d just give them the facts in 
* Law And Order. One advertiser received 
over 668 inquiries within 10 months. 
You get results because each issue 
gets intensive readership through 
focusing attention on a specialized 
field of police work—most 
ssues are saved and used in police 
training programs. 


f cl ‘aii 
LIC La BPA 
Law And Order reaches 10,000 readers 
6,447 are highly influential police chiefs 
who can specify your product or service 
and will insist on their choice 
at the point of purchase 
they have.an average of almost $200,000 
to spend. You can reach them all with a 
page message for only 24¢ a police chief 
Let Law And Order be your salesman 


Write or call: 


LAW...ORDER 


1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
BRyant 9-7550 


Mail? 
MARIE 
FEE-MAIL 
FOR YOU! 


A mighty small fee, too, for 
Marie’s mighty fast, efficient, com- 
plete mailing service. 

Marie has been handling all mail- 
ing details for a wide variety of 
clients for more than 25 years 
—multigraphing, multilithing, 
mimeographing, automatic typing, 
addressing, etc. Also addresso- 
graph and hand-list maintenance. 


She will give you fast, accurate 
service by messenger or mail. 
Work mailed for you (or delivered 
to you) right on time. 

For information, service, prices, etc., 
just write or phone Marie at... 


a Liler Sti re 


431 SourH DEARBORN STREET 
WABASH 2-8655 





Movie, slides sell ‘light’ 
to varied prospects 


Line Material division of Mc- 
Graw-Edison Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
is showing its prospects. Two of the 
latest promotion “pieces” are: (1) 
a 16-mm, 15-minute sound and 
color film, and (2) a folding stereo 
viewer with 3-D color slides. 

The movie is called “Tom Jones, 
Night Flying Farmer,” and presents 
the adventures of one of the many 
American farmers who pilot their 
own planes. “Tom Jones” suffers 
through many hazardous, nerve- 
tingling night landings on his sod 
runway. By the simple installation 
of one of the company’s lighting 
kits, he makes his night landings 
safely and extends the effectiveness 
of his plane. 

The viewer and slides are used 
in direct mail promotion to intro- 
duce a new line of outdoor fluores- 
cent street lighting equipment. This 
promotion piece, produced by Tay- 
lor-Merchant Corp. of New York 
City, is sent to 600 potential buyers 
in three mailings. 

The first mailing introduced the 
line, the second dwelt on outstand- 
ing features, and the third showed- 
off the special shallow globe of the 
lights. The slides were also used in 
national advertisements. 


U. S. Steel Homes backs 
dealers in a big way 


U. S. Steel Homes, New Albany, 
Ind., is backing up its dealers with 
a bang. Called “Operation Expo- 
sure,” the promotion campaign is 
designed to bring buyers out to see 
the dealer’s 1957 line of homes. 

In a kit prepared by Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, New York, 
USS Homes’ agency, the dealer is 
given radio-tv scripts, jingle rec- 
ords, newspaper ad mats, factory- 
paid ad proofs, national magazine 
ads, promotion ideas, site merchan- 
dising kit and home merchandising 
manual. 

In addition to nation-wide tv and 
consumer magazine ads, USS 
Homes will place and pay for ads on 
the dealer’s own home ground—a 
1,680-line ad in the newspaper of 
the dealer’s choice. Each dealer will 
have the opportunity to tie in local- 
ly with his own commercials. 
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® “How can we determine our 


inventory that far ahead?” 
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Decision makers in the metals 


TE " 
+ ili “By referring every day 
thi to American Metal Market” 


FURNITURE, MACEY * FOWLER 





industry must be continually in- 
formed about prices and develop- 
ments affecting their products. 
That’s why 30,000 top executives 
read American Metal Market. The 
daily information they need is found 
only in its three major divisions: 
closing quotations here and abroad 
on all metals in all forms; potential 
impact of daily news on metal 
markets; potential impact of daily 
news from Washington on metal 
markets. Ahead of any other publi- 
cation American Metal Market 
supplies the vital information link 
between the metals man and world- 
wide market conditions. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 





More advertisers place 
more linage in American 
Metal Market than in 
any other publication 
covering the metal-work- 
ing industries. 


Annual subscription, in- 
cluding 844-page Metal 
Statistics yearbook, $20. 
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THE MAN ON THE MOVE IN METALS KEEPS IN DAILY 
TOUCH THRU THIS DAILY MARKET AUTHORITY 


Amvritan Maol Marke 
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18 Cliff St., New York 38, N.Y. 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPER OF THE STEEL AND METAL INDUSTRIES. ESTABLISHED 1882 
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. Come in in an hour 
A, and tell all about the 
road building market. 


























You, too, can be an expert on various complex industrial markets 


by using suggestions of these marketing men, all winners in IM’s 


contest for the best letter on ‘How | Use the Market Data Book’ 


= The cartoon panel above shows 
how one advertising manager be- 
came an expert on the massive road 
construction market in one hour. 

The _ advertising manager is 
Douglas C. Miner of E. F. Houghton 
& Co., Philadelphia. He became an 
expert because his boss one day 
told him: “Get together all the data 
you have or can find on the road- 
building program and come to my 
office in an hour.” 

The result of this summons was a 
complete blank until Mr. Miner re- 
membered his 1957 IM Market Data 
& Directory Number. He grabbed 
it, turned to the “Engineering Con- 
struction” section and found every- 
thing he wanted. 

An hour later he was able to re- 
port to the conference and roll out 
an impressive array of statistics on 
past road-building spending, future 
spending plans and buying habits 
and to add a suggested list of media 
for reaching earth-moving equip- 
ment makers, who would comprise 
the principal market in this field 
for Houghton’s processing and 
maintenance supplies. 
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Asked how he got this informa- 
tion so quickly, Mr. Miner replied, 
“I anticipated the need and had 
been prepared for some time.” 

“Actually,” says Mr. Miner, “this 
was the truth, because by merely 
keeping the Market Data Book 
handy I was prepared.” 

That story won Mr. Miner a 
movie camera in IM’s contest for 
the best letters on “How I Use the 
Market Data Book.” Other contest 
winners had equally interesting— 
and valuable—stories to tell. 


Hurry-up budget. . Another ad- 
man had an experience similar to 
Mr. Miner’s. He is William F. Had- 
don, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, Western Machinery 
Co., San Francisco, who was given 
five hours to come up with a de- 
tailed advertising budget. 

“Ours is a small budget of around 
$150,000, but these often require 
more effort and better information 
than a large budget,’ Mr. Haddon 
said. “Our marketing problems and 
our media requirements are diverse 
and broad, running the gamut from 


How to use 


business to national and regional 
trade papers, with a little movie 
and visual aid thrown in, along 
with a heavy schedule of technical 
literature to support the advertis- 
ing’. 

“While my assistant and I 
checked the Market Data Book and 
extended costs and frequency, one 
secretary cross checked from our 
own media files and roughed out 
copy, while a second secretary 
stood by to type the final sheets. . . 
There were minor modifications 
from the original draft. But, in the 
main, the budget was approved as 
submitted, based largely on con- 
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the Market Data Book 


sistently accurate information both 
as to costs and markets as found in 
our much-used copy of the Market 
Data Book.” 

Not all of the contest winners, 
of course, were trying to set speed 
records. There were other, less 
frantic uses of the Market Data 
Book. For instance, Ed Jones, ad- 
ministrator of general promotion for 
Radio Corp. of America, tears his 
copy of the book up and sends the 
various sections to some 30 market- 
ing men within the company who 
handle selling and promotion to the 
different markets covered by the 
book. 


The 1958 Market Data & Directory 
Number of Industrial Marketing will be 
published on June 25. Major typographic 
changes and reorganization of its in- 
dexes will facilitate reference to the 
discussions of trends, basic statistics, 
how and what industry buys, available 
market data material and lists of sources 
for 68 important American industries 
as well as a summary of the Canadian 
market. 


Several contestants mentioned the 
book’s use in marketing new prod- 
ucts. George Anthony, media direc- 
tor of Stromberger, LaVene, Mc- 
Kenzie Advertising, Los Angeles, 
told how his agency used the Mar- 
ket Data Book in making a presen- 
tation to a prospective client, who 
had a new product. 

The first step was to check the 
product category in the Market 
Data Book, Mr. Anthony said. “We 
uncovered a wealth of information 
. . didn’t become ‘experts’ overnight, 
but we did acquire enough valuable 
information so that we could discuss 
pressing problems intelligently with 
both the prospect and with media 
salesmen,” he said. “We made an 
impressive presentation and got the 
account despite fierce competition 
from many other qualified adver- 
tising agencies. . . 

“We also used the Market Data 
Book to assist us in introducing a 
new product for an old client.” 

Frank C. Kluck, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of A. O. 
Smith Corp.’s Pacific Coast Works, 
Los Angeles, commented, “We use 





the need 
and was 





‘ 





the Market Data Book as a guide in 
developing new products or finding 
new applications for existing ones.” 

Irene M. Carlson of the advertis- 
ing department of the Standard 
Conveyor Co., North St. Paul, 
Minn., told how her department 
used the Market Data Book to fer- 
ret out markets for two new prod- 
ucts—a small belt conveyor and a 
large machine for handling unit 
loads. 

“The statistics on various markets 
we selected gave us some idea of 
how industries handle their com- 
modities,” she said. 

Leonard B. Rhodes, advertising 
and sales promotion manager of 
Lyon Metal Products, Aurora, IIL, 
said, “New product research often 
starts with a decision to make addi- 
tional products for a certain indus- 
try. The Market Data Book has 
been helpful for this operation.” 


Market and media research . . 
Generally, most of the uses of the 
Market Data Book mentioned by 
the contestants could come under 
the heading of market and media 

Continued on page 166 
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New offset press cuts costs for 
many publishers and agencies 


Big new web-fed offset press pro- 

vides the perfect answer for those 

“problem” jobs that are too long 
for sheet-fed presses and too short for 
rotogravure or letterpress magazine equip- 
ment. Produces catalogs, publications, 
broadsides, circulars in one to four colors 
— page size 84x11 or multiples — up to 
64-page sections in one operation. Rated 
speed 20,000 sections per hour. Complete 
facilities from art to mailing — currently 
printing program sections of four editions 
of TV Gumpe MAGAZINE. 


Ec,, Write for samples 
to, and price information 


Yes! We can make : 
s 

r ‘ e s 
price and imprint = 
F 1 . 

* 

changes economically! 
Price and imprint changes : 
anywhere on outside of « 
sheet can be made at ex- & 
tremely low cost—without ® 
stopping the press! A valu- - 
able advantage for many § 
a 
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advertisers. 


HENRY WURST, Inc. 


201 E. 16TH AVE . 
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NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO 


1400 UNION TRUST BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


MARKET DATA BOOK .. 


continued from p. 165 


research. Here’s what some of the 
contestants had to say: 

> H. W. Bluethe, advertising man- 
ager, Industrial Division, Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., told 
about a market study he had made 
on a product with broad applica- 
tions throughout industry. “Our 
findings, based on direct mail sur- 
veys and a careful analysis of or- 
ders received over a period of five 
years, were plotted against equip- 
ment purchasing figures based on 
the Market Data Book’s statistical 
information,” Mr. Bluethe said. “We 
were able to present to manage- 
ment a market study on our equip- 
ment broken down by manufactur- 
ing industries. The importance of 
each industrial market potential 
was explained by use of the ‘Cur- 
rent Trend’ information and sup- 
porting statistical figures from the 
Data Book.” 

>» E. R. Vogeney, assistant adver- 
tising manager, Hanna Engineering 
Works, Chicago, said: “Our com- 
pany manufactures air and hy- 
draulic cylinders and valves used in 
practically every industry. Our job 
is to select the most worth while 
markets and advertise to them... 
The Market Data Book’s graphs and 
tables tell quickly which way an 
industry is headed. Couple this in- 
formation with our own files and 
records of industry growth and we 
can tell pretty well what areas are 
worthy of concentration. 

“When we need additional help, 
we go to the book’s list of trade as- 
sociations, which can help us by 
telling the types of equipment pur- 
chased. Once in a while we need 
more personal help, and industrial 
papers often have the information 
we need. There’s no trick to picking 
up the phone and calling the editor 
of one of these papers. The editor’s 
name is listed with the media data 
in the Market Data Book. 

“Once having our sights set on 
the job to be done, determination 
of the over-all space budget and 
distribution of advertising dollars 
by market is relatively painless. . . 
The space rates published in the 
Market Data Book serve as a quick 
way to determine how much it will 





cost to develop a given market.” 
>» Samuel Freedman, general man- 
ager, Chemalloy Electronics, San- 
tee, Cal., outlined five ways his 
company uses the Market Data 
Book: (1) determine the fields 
where our products fill a need; (2) 
determine the magazines which 
serve each field; (3) determine the 
magazines which describe products 
and services that our firm needs in 
deriving our end products and 
services; (4) determine type and 
quality of circulation of each maga- 
zine, and (5) compile lists of maga- 
zines most suitable to receive prod- 
uct releases, occasional feature 
articles and determine their suit- 
ability for eventual advertising. 


> L. W. Stitt, Rheem Mfg. Co.’s as- 
sistant manager of plumbing and 
heating sales for the southern re- 
gion, Houston, said he uses the 
Market Data Book from two view- 
points. One is what he calls “stand- 
ard usage,” in which he studies in- 
formation on markets for Rheem 
products, determining where the 
market is, what type it is, who is 
buying and why. All of this is for 
his own use. 

The second viewpoint taken by 
Mr. Stitt is that of his customers. 
For them he gets buying pattern 
data, marketing data, information 
on types of distributors, lists of as- 
sociations, pricing data and lists of 
informative publications. With this 
information he determines why a 
particular sales and_ advertising 
pattern will get more business for 
customers—and backs up his con- 
clusions with information from the 
Market Data Book. 


>» Mr. Rhodes of Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts said the Market Data Book is 
“practically an every day reference 
for publication information” for the 
advertising and sales promotion de- 
partment. “In several instances, by 
study of publication information 
and advertising we made the initial 
selection of publications for addi- 
tions to our schedule,” he said. 
“These selections held up under 
subsequent checking by our ad- 
vertising agency.” 

Other uses for the Market Data 
Book, mentioned by Mr. Rhodes: 
the sales department checks Basic 
Statistics and Current Trends in 


setting salesmen’s quotas; Current 
Trends, What the Industry Buys 
and How the Industry Buys are 
helpful in determining how to bol- 
ster sales in territories where they 
have sagged; the market research 
department uses information on 
what industry buys as a “measuring 
stick” and uses market trend mate- 
rial for setting over-all company 
product quotas, and the export de- 
partment’s selection of two Canadi- 
an publications for addition to the 
1957 schedule started with a study 
of Canadian publication information 
in the book. 


> Donald R. Herzog, marketing re- 
search manager, Aro Equipment 
Corp., Bryan, O., tells very suc- 
cinctly his uses for the Market Data 
Book: “determining market’s po- 
tential; setting sales quotas; locat- 
ing sales weaknesses; planning dis- 
tribution; mapping sales territories; 
finding branch locations; selecting 
test markets; marketing a new 
product, and measuring market 
changes.” 


A good summing up of the con- 
sensus of the contestants is found 
in the entry of Mr. Anthony of 
Stromberger, LaVene, McKenzie 
Advertising. “The Market Data 
Book—with its vast storehouse of 
useful knowledge that is available 
immediately from one _ central 
source—has been a_ tremendous 
help,” he said. “It is a handy, inex- 
pensive, ‘built-in’ research depart- 
ment of many uses.” © 





Tie-in . . Lowe Brothers Paint Co. ties 
packaging and national advertising to- 
gether by using the same art work on 
the packages as they do on their ads. 








To effectively SELL to 
the huge GROWTH 
Appliance Industry — 


USE the ONLY 
publication 
exclusively 
edited for, 
and distriby- 
ted to ALL 
manufacturers 
of ALL 
oppliances! 


A 7-BILLION dollar market 
in '55—due to double in 
the next decade! 


a 


_ if YOU make or furnish any of 
| these basic materials, compo- 
_ nent parts, plant equipment or 
| services... 


Finishings Equipment 
and Supplies 

Sheet Metal and Other 
Raw Materials 

Plant Equipment 

Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Equipment 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Fasteners 

Ceramic Insulation 

Wire Goods 

Glass Components 

Moulded Rubber Goods 


Insulation 

Plastics 

Custom Stampings 

Die Castings 

Name Plates 

Heat Control Equipment 

Appliance Accessories 

Electric Motors 

Electrical Heating 
Elements 

Hardware and Trim 

Castings and Forgings 

Electrical Components 

Shipping Containers 


. . » for any of the 1446 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... 


Knife Sharpeners 
Lawn Mowers 
Mixers and Blenders 
Radios 

Ranges 
Refrigerators 


Air Conditioners 
Broilers 

Clocks, Electric 
Clothes Dryers 
Coffee Makers 
Dehumidifiers 
Dishwashers Roasters 

Electric Bed Coverings Shavers 

Fans Sewing Machines 
Food Disposal Units Television Sets 
Fryers, Deep Fat Toasters 

Home Freezers Vacuum Cleaners 
Hotplates Waffle trons 
Ironing Machines Sandwich Grills 
Irons Washers, Clothes 


Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters 


.-sYOU’RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 


Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($7 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 
and our latest circulation statement. 
WRITE: 


APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
PHONE: STate 2-4121 
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For industrial copywriters 


Nine ways to make an engineer talk 


The best way to know what you're talking about in an industrial ad is to 


talk to the man who knows most about the product . . the engineer working 
on it. Here’s a checklist to follow to make sure you don’t get the cold 
shoulder in the important, information-gathering phase of industrial advertising. 


By James B. Stone 
Marketing Engineer 
Technical Marketing Associates 


Yoncord, Mass. 


= One of the toughest problems an 
industrial copywriter faces is gath- 
ering the essential background ma- 
terial for his copy. Unless he himself 
is an expert in the client’s field, he 
must sit down with members of the 
client’s engineering department and 
try to sweat the information out of 
them. 

Often, because of the engineer’s 
reluctance to “waste” time explain- 
ing the operations and features of 
the product, and the copywriter’s 
willingness to accept a superficial 
explanation, the copy suffers. It be- 
comes glossed over and weak and is, 
alas, ignored by the technical read- 
er. 

Sound background material and 
technical data is essential to good 
industrial copywriting. Here are 
nine steps which might help make 
the job of parting the engineer from 
his information easier. 


1. Get the right man. Your first 
step, of course, is to talk to the right 
engineer — the one who has actually 
developed, or is most familiar with 
the product. He will be the source 
of all your information and it is im- 
portant, for time’s sake, to know 
who he is right away. Check with 
the chief engineer on this and, if 
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possible, have him introduce you. 
This will help give the engineer a 
feeling of respect for the importance 
of your task. 


2. Show an interest in the product. 
An indifferent attitude on the copy- 
writer’s part will only infuriate the 
engineer who has probably lived 
and sweated with this product for 
a great number of months. A sin- 
cere interest shown by you for the 
product will engender a desire on 
his part to help you and give you 
as much information as he possibly 
can. 


Bay 


ioe 

3. Develop an outline to follow. Be- 
cause your own time and the engi- 
neer’s time is valuable, you should 
have an outline of questions to run 
through with him during a meeting. 
This outline can be very simple and 
consist mainly of the basic ques- 
tions the technical reader would 
ask. For example: What are the ad- 
vantages of the product? How does 
it differ from competitors’ products? 
What unique design features have 
gone into the product? Is there any- 
thing new about this product? How 
much does it cost? Can repairs be 
made easily? What will be the pos- 
sible applications of this product? 
How can this product make a job 
easier or do it better? Questions 
like these, however basic, are some- 
times overlooked by the engineer 
because of his intimate association 
with the product. Your questions 
will clarify both his and your 
thinking. 


4. Try to talk to the engineer in his 
own terms. Although you may not 
be a specialist in his field, a little 
study on your own part before you 
talk to the engineer will be quite 
helpful. At least, you should have a 
basic concept of how the product 
works and what it will do. In this 
way, you will overcome that frus- 
trating “starting from ABC” feel- 
ing that engineers often have when 
trying to explain their products to 
non-specialists in their field. Your 
knowledge, however slight, will en- 
courage him to give you the infor- 
mation you need. 


5. Show him competitors’ literature. 
One good way to make sure that no 
essential background material has 
been overlooked or omitted, is for 
you and the engineer to scan com- 
petitors’ literature. In many cases, 
you will find that obvious points 
about the product have been over- 
looked and have been brought to 
mind by a competitor’s reference. 


6. Be honest when you don’t un- 
derstand something. In gathering 
material for technical copy, it is a 
great temptation to keep nodding 
your head as the engineer gets into 
deeper and more complex explana- 
tions. If you feel that a point is im- 
portant, you should make sure it is 
perfectly clear in your own mind. 
In this way only can good, clear 
technical copy be written. Don’t be 
afraid of his possible impatience or 





contempt. Chances are he will re- 
spect you more for your honesty 
and your sincere desire to learn. 


7. Have the engineer review your 
copy. For your own protection as 
well as that of your clients, tech- 
nical copy should be thoroughly re- 
viewed by the source of the infor- 
mation. In this way, errors or mis- 
information can be caught before 
any harm is done. This will also 
give the engineer a sense of par- 
ticipation in the project and might 
increase his interest. 


8. Don’t let him become involved 
in the advertising mechanics. If he 
starts to become involved in prob- 
lems of phrasing and presentation, 
gently but firmly get him back to 
his role as the source of basic in- 
formation. Aside from the time 
wasted on such a discussion, your 
copy chief and art director will 
probably be unimpressed by his 
opinions. 


8. Show your appreciation for his 
help. After the project is completed, 
write an appreciative note to the 
engineer, with a carbon copy to the 
chief engineer, telling him how 
much you have enjoyed working 
with him and how much he has 
helped you. This courtesy will pay 
off in increased cooperation and 
friendliness when you work with 
him the next time. “ 





Golden apple . . Adopting golden apple 
as special 50th anniversary symbol gives 
event special impact for C. H. Mussel- 
man Co., Biglerville, Pa., apple proc- 
essor. At right is Heidi Nickey. Her pur- 
pose: she’s the reason you looked at the 
picture. 








MAILING LIST FOR SALE 
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DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL 
FIRMS...|...- 


Only a PENNY a Name 








A NATION-WIDE SELECTION 


OF BONAFIDE INDUSTRIAL FIRMS! 


MINING 
Metal Mines 
Coal Mines 
Pits & Quacies —...2.....— ; 


FOOD MANUFACTURING 
& PROCESSING PLANTS 
Bottlers 
Canners-Packers 


Misc. Food and Tobacco 


CHEMICAL AND 
DRUG INDUSTRIES 
Chemical 


Paint-Varnish, Fertilizer, 
and Drug Mfg. .......... Pree 


MISC. INDUSTRIE 

Sheol! Wiles sc, 
Win WA oss ec a, 
Lumber-Wood Products 
Paper & Pulp Mills - 
Petroleum & Coal Products .. 
Rubber Products ... 
Leather-Tanning 
Stone-Glass Producers .... : 
Power Plants (Municipal) —........... 
Smelters 
Electrical Motor Dealers 

and Repair Plants _.. 
Electrical Contractors, 

Commercial & Industrial 


SERVING THE EQUIPMENT NEEOS OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





DON’T BE FOOLED into thinking 
that the list can’t be ‘‘Tops’’ because 
of the low price! Remember, this is 
an ACTIVE industrial publisher's list 

- constantly being used . . . con- 
stantly being corrected. Check the 
type of industries covered. If you sell 
to these industries, this is the list you 
are looking for! 


You have probably paid twice as 
much just to rent a comparable list. 
Now you can own the list yourself 

. use it as often as you like. Se- 
lect any industry, or combination of 
industries for the low $10 per M 
price* then send us your order. The 
names will be sent immediately in 
handy roll form (or on 3x5 index 
cards at a slight additional cost). 
This offer is for a limited time only! 


THE MOST LIBERAL GUARANTEE 


IN DIRECT MAIL HISTORY! 

We have ONLY the ONE basic pub- 
lisher’s list to sell! We know it’s good be- 
cause we use and revise it constantly. So, 
we can GUARANTEE the list 100% .. . 
and will pay you 5c (five times your 
original cost) for EACH RETURN sent to 
us within 60 days. 


THIS 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY to secure 

a basic direct mail list for your specific 

needs ... at lower than “rented’’ list 

prices! 
*$12.50 per thousand 
in less than 5M quan- 
tities. Minimum order, 
1M names. 


Beat 





16138 WYOMING AVENUE 
DETROIT 21, MICHIGAN 
Phone: Diamond 1-2658 
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is the only 
publication 

in the busy, 

growing ceramic 
field that provides 
complete coverage. 


yes...0Ver 


6,300 


PAID CIRCULATION 


... covering the indus- 
try at all levels and in 
all branches. | 











If you have products 
to sell anywhere in the 
$5,000,000,000 ceramic | 
market . CERAMIC 
BULLETIN is the most 
sensible medium! 


Complete details by letter, 
phone or wire today! 


4055 North High Street 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
phone: AM 88-8645 
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A review of 
industrial sales 
and advertising news 


Book views marketing 
from new vantage point 


A new book on marketing with 
a new approach to the subject has 
been published by Richard D. Ir- 
win, Inc., Homewood, III. 

“Marketing Behavior and Exec- 
utive Action,” by Wroe Alderson, 
head of Alderson & Sessions, Phila- 
delphia market research firm, re- 
lates marketing to the entire pat- 
tern of human behavior and from 
this vantage point attempts solu- 
tions to marketing problems. 

Written with what the author 
terms the “functionalist” or prob- 
lem-solving approach, he analyzes 
the place of marketing in human 
society from the viewpoint that 
thorough understanding of theory 
makes marketing action more effec- 
tive. 

The volume contains three sec- 
tions: “Marketing and the Be- 
havioral Sciences,” “The Theory of 
Market Behavior,” and “Executive 
Action in Marketing.” It is available 
from the publisher at $7.80. 


Does paper frighten you? 
If it does, you're smart 


Do the mountains of paperwork 
produced annually by your office 
personnel make you want to run 
and hide? 

If they don’t, they should, accord- 
ing to a book by H. John Ross, as- 
sociate professor of management, 
University of Miami, who thinks 
that the ever increasing cost of 
clerical routines is—or ought to be 
—a top management concern. His 
book “Integrated Data Processing 
for Every Office,” an 80-page, easy- 
to-read, paper-covered volume, at- 
tempts a practical solution. 

Automation is swell, according to 
Mr. Ross, and one of its by-prod- 
ucts has been to get management 
interested in the problem of the 





paperwork blizzard. But what is 
actually needed most, he says, is a 
basic change in attitude toward the 
problem. Once this is accomplished, 
great savings can be effected with- 
out the introduction of expensive 
automatic data processing equip- 
ment, he points out. 

No ivory towered professor, the 
author brings to his book a view- 
point gained from a long career 
both as a staff executive for a large 
company and as a management con- 
sultant to small and large busi- 
nesses. 

The book is available for $2 from 
Office Research Institute, Post 
Office Box 1303, Miami 43, Fla. 


‘Principles of Marketing’ 
now in new edition 


The sixth edition of “Principles 
of Marketing” by Ohio State Uni- 
versity professors Theodore N. 
Beckman, Harold H. Maynard and 
William R. Davidson, is now avail- 
able. 

As did the previous five volumes, 
the new edition surveys the princi- 
ples of marketing from the social 
point of view. However, a number 
of new topics have been introduced 
to bring the material up to date. 
Sections have been added on 
planned shopping centers, discount 
houses and nonstore retailing, and 








YOUR WICKWIRE ROPE DISTRIBUTOR 
SUPPLIES THE ANSWERS TO 
WIRE ROPE PROBLEMS 









ANG IRON CORPORATION 











Class . . Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Abilene, Tex., has ““dis- 
tinguished look”’ to tell customers to buy 
from independent distributors to save 
time, paper work and storage space. 


given ads 














greater emphasis has been placed 
on the dynamic aspects of market- 
ing. 

Typical sections deal with an Amenican 
analysis of the consumer market, eRe 


discussions of retailing and whole- 
ournesl 


















saling (including industrial goods) 
organizations and major marketing 


“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL P*licies. 
The book is available for $7 from 


of COMMERCE is thoroughly the publisher, Ronald Press Co., 15 






















read at our bank,” E. 26th St., New York 10. ‘is editorially 

says E. C. soe oe ge 388 United ee 3 : 

States National Bank, Portland, Oregon. ee concentrated 
“Many departments of our bank regu- Elect new president of ee ” 





larly use the Daily Journal of Commerce Thomas Publishing Co 
to my abreast of local developments scieaatees 
which affect our business.” ” 

Members of the credit, business devel- oi Olaf Holst-Knudsen is the ented : : 
opment, investment, real estate loan, and president of Thomas Publishing the Gas Utility 


trust departments find the Daily Journal Co., New York, publishers of In- 
of Commerce “most helpful”, and read it : : 


exclusively serve 










carefully every day. dustrial Equipment News, Thomas Market of 
® People who read the Portland Daily Register of American Manufactur- ee 
Journal of Commerce every day include: ers and Thomas Wholesale Grocery 






1,090 companies... 






® General Contractors ® Manufacturers & Kindred Trades Register. He suc- 

® Sub-contractors ® Attorneys 

® Building Material Dealers @ Logging, Lumber Firms ceeds Harvey Mark Thomas, who | 

® Architects, Engineers ®@ Financial Firms died on April 2. 1957 Joseph R | 
- ‘ . 




























D i] Ji :, | Huxley moves up to Mr. Holst- | 
any sommerce | Knudsen’s former position of vice- market . « « the Gas Utility Mar- 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. president 
Portland 7 Oregon < ket represents a tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
a } A 
i Oa eh waned Beclikis | Advertiser changes . . construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL effectively reaches com- 
| Joseph S. Quill . . from engineering serv- panies who serve 96% of the in- 
| ices, General Electric Co., Schenectady, dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 
| to manager of marketing research and 
| 
| product planning, GE Industry Control circulation .. s only Ameri- 
| Dept., Roanoke, Va. can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
| John F. Corkery . . from sales promo- buying men, with 77.8% of this 
| tan manager to vice-president, public re- pin-pointed to top management, 
| lations, Thor Power Tool Co., Chicago. supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
R. H. Benedict, Jr. . . from a district sales dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 
| manager to manager of the sales training tually eliminated through maxi- 
| department, and John W. Parsons from mum advertising effectiveness to 
| salesman to manager of kiln gun sales, gas utilities 
N AT U RA L C oO L oO R both for Ramset Fastening System, Olin 
POST CAR DS Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York. 
MADE ONLY BY COLOURPICTURE | 








AT NEW LOW PRICES!! William C. Neu . . from assistant adver- | - your best buy... 


tising manager to advertising manager, 











Piastichrome®, winner of the _Lithographers | Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Cc nn., maker. of 

National Assoc. Award for 3 straight years, is ; A RICAN 
unequalled for quality, ‘‘true-to-life’’ color and { machine tools, succeeding Raymond C. | . 

they're backed by the foremost manufacturer of | i . . .) 

postcards in the world. They offer unlimited Bullard, who has resigned because of ill ens 





possibilities for product promotion and mer- health. 
chandising of your advertising campaign. A | 
must for dealer promotions. Made from trans- Ow rica 


perencios —— COST LESS THAN ic EACH, Alan G. Caterson . . from technical litera- 


















Also available are jumbo size ture editor to supervisor of commercial 
self mailers, king size cards, 
brochures, and broadsides. All 









applications and sales promotion, Rem- 








in beautiful natural color. Cru Titanium, Midland, Pa., producer of 
Use genuine Plastichrome® 
postcards —- made only by titanium. 







Colourpicture. 


Remember, there is no card ms 
**just as good’’ as Plastichrome. Jack L. Hindes .. from manager of Cc 






lumbus, O., sales office to director of 





Write for complete information, 





samples and new low price list. sales, and Eugene F. Hamilton, from mem- ee : : ae 
COLOURPICTURE PUBLISHERS, INC. | er of Columbus sales office to manager . ©. BOX 1589 © DALLAS, TEXAS 
394_NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS Continued on page 172 4, 
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Advertiser changes . . 


"A consistently ee 
tomer service, both for Columbus 


B ong 1 1 fe Ai . It r Forging Co., Columbus “ maker 


! tasteners and drop forgings 


James J. Thompson . . from general sales 





manager to vice-president and yeneral 





} 
sales manager, American Seating Co. 


















arand Rapids, Mich., maker of institu 


ORR & SEMBOWER we 


Fawermadlée PACKAGED AUTOMATIC BOILERS Reading, Pennsylvania 


tional and transportation seating. 


; rice rerenence9-100 James M. Nestor . . from manager, B 
Ma. T. E. Callis 


ertising Director 
—4 Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street 
New York 4, New York 


Dear Mr. Callis: 


You certainly have our permission *. seers 
our testimonial letter. It refers at ho 
that a single Dryalator ee ye ogee 
Wall Street Journal pon er glo ana 
j iries. This is ar d 
on uae mere established boiler room products. 


i j ted to know 
i 11 you might be interes 

ant ae the inquiries cia og pe o> onl 
three weeks after the ad appeared... 


stitch-Western, Los Angeles, to general 
sales manager, Bostitch, Inc., Westerly, 
R | 


1, Stapling equipment manufacturer. 


March 5, 1957 


William H. Wagner . . from acc 
itive and director of merchandising, Mc 
arty C to advertising and public re- 


lations manager, Pacific Pumps, Hunting- 


count exec 


ton Park, Cal., a@ member of Dresser In 


iustries, 


J. W. Farrow . . from general sales man- 


: daily paper. 1ger, special products division, Strom- 
: ng life for your a 

a consistently long . sini berg-Carlson, to director of marketing, 

Very truly y : Ampex Audio, Sunnyvale, Cal., maker 


ORR & SEMBOWER, INC. 


SDDistelhorst: jp (0 ivetthrrel” 


Sales Promotion Mg 


of magnetic tape and audio equipment. 


John M. Perkins . . from account exec- 







A 







utive, Benton & Bowles, to promotion 
-es. Another | manager, American Car & Foundry Div., 
inquiries. 

to 33 ind 


that ACF Industries, New York, { undry prod- 
better ry I wrote you. Ly cts manufacturer. 

hs ive truly» 

one arriv Yours very 


Florence Patz . . from Container Corp. of 


ORR & SEMBOWER. INC. 


sppistelhorst:JP Woh ~- potion Manager 


America, to newly-created position of 
technical consultant to sales, art and engi- 
neering, Lord Baltimore Press, New York 
manufacturer of 





product packages. 





Carl P. Cronk . . from manager of sales 
planning and research, Cleveland Graph- 


ite Bronze Co., to director of marketing 


research, National Electric Products Corp., 
A LONGER HARVEST FOR ADVERTISING ? Pittsburgh, and Vincent P. Oatis, Jr., from 
* jeneral product manager to distributor 


| saies manager 


One reason advertisements in The Wall Street Journal live 
long, is that there’s so much life to The Journal audience of 
businessmen. Somebody’s always breaking new ground for 
another plant, enlarging the old one, modernizing, renovating, 
re-equipping, moving, making, selling... and buying. What 
executives see in The Journal sticks in their fertile minds. A 
Journal ad lives longer because it’s planted in the right place. 





CIRCULATION: 488,156 





Cronk | Duggan 
) ‘ i , : 
THE VW A LL STREET JOL RNA Ly Ambrose L. Duggan . . from assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, Magnesium Co. of 
published America, to sales promotion and adver- 
published at: 


ising manager, Edward Valves, East 


NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St, W.W. + CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St ‘hicago, Ind., subsidiary of Rockwell Mfg. 
DALLAS, $11 Young St. * SAN FRANCISCO, 415 Bush St - 
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argue with 
the referee... 


areue with 
the judge... 


...but vou 
canta reue 
with results! 


Theories are o.k., but there’s 
more meaning to results. Some- 
thing really happens when you 
advertise in The Wall Street 
Journal, You don’t get just an 
echo — you get a roar. There’s 
no shadow-boxing, but real 
action, For The Journal’s 
big class-in-mass circulation 
(488,156) does things... builds 
... enlarges ...creates... in- 
vents ... modernizes ... moves 
all along the line. 


If an audience that has the 
authority, ability and need to 
buy appeals to you... why not 
check into The Wall Street 
Journal right now? 


bh 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published ot 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D. C. 
44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGU—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—415 Bush St. 


Other advertising sales offices 
at Atlanta, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Greensboro, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, St. Louis, Seattle. 


| William O. Merritt 





| J. P. Garvin .. 
| ager to sales promotion manager, Willard 
| Storage Battery Div., 


| John W. Puth.. 


| product sales for 











George G. Alton . . 
Angeles sales office, to newly-created post 


from manager, Los 


of sales administrator, Clary Corp., San 
Gabriel, Cal., business machine pr 


ducer. 


James P. Coughlin . . from assistant to 
the president, Eutectic Welding Alloy 
Corp., to general sales manager, cushion 
ing products division, Armour & C 


liance, O. 


| G. A. Bradford . . from vice-president, 


Compton Advertising, advertising 
sales promotion consultant, General Elec 


tric Co.'s marketing services staff, 


| York. 


Bradford Merritt 


named manager 
of a new regional advertising department 
in Los Angeles for U. S. Industries, Chi 
cago, to handle advertising and sales 


| promotion activities for West coast divi- 
| sions of U. S. IL. 


from district sales man- 


Cleveland battery 


| manufacturer. 


from assistant merchan- 
dising manager to advertising manager, 


| Purolator Products, Rahway, N. J., manu- 
| facturer of automotive and industrial fil- 


| ters. 


Jack Niesi . . from sales manager, Nemc 
division of Insuline Corp. of America, 
Manchester, N. H., to vice-president of 


both Nemco and Insu 


| line. 


Robert Crocombe . . 


president of sales to vice-president in 


from assistant vice 


charge of sales, AmForge Div., American 
Brake Shoe Co., Chicago. 
Robert P. Newcomer, Jr., . . named ad- 
vertising manager, Hagan Chemicals & 


| Controls and its divisions, Calgon Co. and 
| Hall Laboratories, Pittsburgh. He has been 
| with the company six years. 


M. F. Beisber 
research consultant for McGraw-Edison 


- « named marketing and 


Co., Milwaukee, in addition to his duties 
as director of market research and dis- 
tribution, Line Material Industries, a divi- 
sion of McGraw-Edison. 


Continued on page 174 


WESTERN 


ELECTRONIC 


«es AUGUST ISSUE 
IS THE BIG ONE! 


The multi-billion dollar elec- 
tronic market in the West—will 
be hosts to the big Wescon Show 
—in San Francisco — August 
20-23. 


Our August issue lists ex- 
hibitors’ booth numbers and all 
their brand new products on 
display— 

For our advertisers; extra 
distribution — extra impact — 
extra vitality—because WEN 
1S the dominate publication in 
this—the Western show of the 
electronics industry. 


RESERVE YOUR 
SPACE — NOW! 


western electronic 


Vii 


10373 West Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 64, California 











Advertiser changes. . 


H. Stanley Lawton . . from divisional 
jeneral sales manager, Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co., to vice-president in charge 
{ sales and market development, Michi 


gan Chemical Corp., St. Louis, Mich 





Lawton Browne 


McHenry Browne . . from general man- 
ager, Boston Post, to vice-president-press 
sales, R. Hoe & Co., New York printing 
equipment and machinery maker. 

Arthur L. Shirley . . from Gibson Homans 
70. to sales promotion manager, Specc 
Inc., Cleveland hardware and mainte 


nance product manufacturer. 


Agency changes. . 


Daniel J. Walsh . . from sales promotion 
writer, Bakelite Co., to assistant account 
executive, industrial press relations divi- 


nd 
sion, Jones & Brakeley, New York. 


Ray Ellis Advertising . . Chatham, N. J., 
named agency for Marble Face Blocks, 
Kenilworth, N. J. producer of marble face 
itectural facings, and Tor- 


Union, N. J., 





blocks for a 


wico Electronics, maker of 





coils. 


George F. Walsh Advertising Agency. . 
Vineland, N. J., named agency for Shield- 
alloy Corp., Newfield, N. J., manufacturer 
of metallurgical metals, alloys, and proc- 


essed minerals. 


Dik W. Twedt . . fror 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, tc 
and Roger Torkelson, from copy depart- 


research director, 
account executive 
ment, Needham, Louis & Brorby, to copy 
writer, both for Leo Burnett Co., Chicago. 


Fred Wittner Advertising . . New York, 


named agency for Arrow Tool Cx 
Wethersfield, Conn., producer of instru- 


ment assemblies and components. 


Ronald F. Meadows . . from research de 
manager of research, Mar- 
Gebhardt & Reed, New 


partment to 
steller, Rickard, 


York. 


Francis A. Gregory . . named vice-presi- 


dent, Wellman-Buschman Advertising 
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Agency, Cleveland, in addition 
duties as account manager on 
industrial accounts. 
Stuart Sneed . . from rdinator of em 
yment advertising and promotion, engi 
neering department, Rocketdyne, division 
f North American Aviation, to copy-con- 


tact man, Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield, Los 





George DePue . . from vice-president and 
account executive, Bryan Houston, to a 





int executive, Grey Advertising Agency, 





New York. 


T 


Boccard, Dunshee & Jacobsen . . Denver, 


Delaware St., and has 


has moved to 1339 





been named agency for Frank R. Cook 
Denver maker of electronic equi 


ment. 


Joseph E, Foley, Jr. . . from account exec 
tive, Reincke, Meyer & Finn, C 
industrial marketing director, Proebst 


ing, Taylor, Chicag 


Foley 


specialized advertising and 
tion activities, named director « 
ch & Brown Adver 








public relati 








Dan Ebberts Advertising Service . . Hunt 
ington Park, Cal., named agency for Viber 


Co., Burbank, Cal., manufacturer of in- 


dustrial vibrating equipment. 

Malcolm W. McClellan Advertising . . 
Copiague, N. Y., named agency for Uni 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 


turer of electronic equipment and instru 


manufac 


T 
wave, inc. 


ments. 


William Mordwin . . from vice-president 
and treasurer to executive vice-president; 


John Lucas, account executive, named 
ice-president and secretary, and Freder- 
ick W. Burnside, Jr., from Burke Dowling 
Adams, named vice-president, all with 


To 


Hazard Advertising C New York. 


Richard Hazlett . . from copywriter to 
and Thomas MacMa- 








ssistant sales promotion man- 
ager, foot comfort shops division, Scholl 
Mfg. C 





, staff, both with Sidney 


Clayton & Associates, Chicago. 








George J. Beier . . from marketing and 
advertising, Majestic International Corp., 
to director of market research, John Meck 


& Staff, Chicago. 


Bayless-Kerr Co. . . Cleveland, named 
agency for George A. Tinnerman Corp., 
fastener feeding 


Cleveland automated 


equipment maker. 


Carr Liggett Advertising . . Cleveland, 
named agency for Lempco Products and 
Lempco Automotive, Bedford, O., makers 
f automotive shop equipment and auto 


motive replacement parts, respectively. 


Harold A. Bergen . . from editor, Industry 
& Power, to Burson-Marsteller Associates, 


vhicago. 


L. C. Hopper . . from vice-president, Car 
penter Advertising Agency, to account 
supervisor for advertising, Dix & Eaton, 
Cleveland, and William N. Troy, from as- 
sistant chief, McGraw-Hill Cleveland news 
bureau, to account supervisor for publicity, 


tlso for D&E. 


Pierce Shannon and John Carter . . have 
been named partners in Evans & Associ 
ates, Fort Worth, Tex. Mr. Shannon was 
named general manager, and Mr. Carter 
will continue as executive art director. 


Paul V. Higgins . . from advertising and 





ic relations, Gaynor, Colman, Prentis 
& Varley, to account executive, O. S. 


Tyson & Co., New York. 


Edward F. Menerth, Jr. . . from English in- 
University of Miami, and Patt 
Patterson from associate editor, Institu 


structor, 


tional Feeding & Housing, both named 
publicity staff writers, O. S. Tyson & Co., 
New York. 


J. Keith Stuart . . from show manager, 
Pontiac Motor Div., to director of sales aid 
section, newly-formed department of Mac 
Manus, John & Adams, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., which will handle development, 
production and purchasing of promotion 
and dealer display materials for clients. 


G. M. Basford Co. . . New York, named 
agency for Aerosol Div., Chemical Spe- 
cialties Manufacturers Assn., New York 
manufacturer of containers, valves and 


propellants. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan . . New York, named 
agency for export and institutional ad- 
vertising of H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh, 
and ail divisional advertising except 
Canadian, still handled by Alan R. Sills 
Ltd., and Connors Steel Div., still handled 
by Robert Luckie & Co. Accounts were 
formerly handled by St. George & Keyes 
and W. L. Towne Advertising. 





Robert W. Hoebee . . 
utive and research director, Conti Adver- 
tising Agency, to account executive, J. 
M. Hickerson, Inc., New York. 


from account exec- 


Western Advertising Agency .. Los Ange 
les, named agency for Ferro Cast Corp., 
Zeeland, Mich., maker of castings, and its 
two divisions, Sonic Servant and Great 
Western Arms. 


Boylhart, Lovett & Dean .. Los Angeles, 
named agency for Empire Steel Build- 
ings, Los Angeles industrial builder, and 
Shultz Steel Co., Los Angeles producer 
of steel alloys. 


Baash-Ross Tool Co. . . Houston, Tex., 
oil field equipment manufacturer, and divi- 
sion of Joy Mfg. Co., from Ruthrauff & 
Ryan to Ullrich & Brown, Houston. 


Jack R. Claghorn . . named account writer, 
public relations division, Brady Co., Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 


Edward K. Shayver . . from assistant edi- 
tor, Super Market Merchandising, to direc- 
tor of public relations, Smith, Hagel & 
Knudsen, New York. 


Charles H. Brower . . from vice-president 
in charge of creative services, to general 
manager and vice-chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, New York. The agency has 
also named Olive M. Plunkett vice-presi- 
dent in the New York office; Clarence E. 
Hale vice-president in the San Francisco 
office, and Ben Gedalecia vice-president 
in charge of research; Ralph H. Major, 
Jr. vice-president in charge of public re- 
lations, and Henry J. Payne, art director, 
elected a vice-president, all three in the 
New York office. 


Brower Sauers 


Donald J. Sauers . . from creative exec- 
utive, Geyer Advertising, to vice-president 
and creative director, Vic Maitland & As- 
sociates, Pittsburgh. 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove . . New York 
and Pittsburgh, has added the following: 
Douglas W. Coutlee, Jr., from Kudner 
Agency to head of New York copy de- 
partment; Walter E. Koons, from account 
executive, Fuller & Smith & Ross, to ac- 
count executive, New York office; James 
W. McFarland, from Crowell-Collier Pub- 

Continued on page 177 


hospitals 
come here 
to buy im pur 


your catalog 
yg rue filed here 
5) helps them 
buy from you 


Since 1919 hospitals have relied on HosprraL PURCHASING FILE for 
buying information on the several thousand items used in everyday 
operation and maintenance for which they now spend $2.2 billion 
annually. Administrators, architects, consultants and purchasing 
officers use it also for basic data on the general and special equip- 
ment needed for hospital construction—a 1957 market of $775 
million. Your catalog filed in HosprraL Purcuasine FILE will help 
them buy from you. The 1958 (35th) Edition is now in preparation 
—catalog space reservations close July 1. Write now for market 
details and full information on why and how to file your catalog in 


HospiraL PURCHASING FILE. 


F.W. DODGE 


[ Service 


CORPORATION 


HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


PURCHASING FILES, INC. 


919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 











If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 


Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smaller producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photographic gear you 
sell. They read SIGNAL, the official publica- 


tion of the Armed Forces Communications And © 


Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 

















BUSINESS FILMS 


you 
shoot ‘em 


You can get a 400’ 16mm color film 
for under $1000 when we supply the 
know how and do all technical work. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“How to Make Low Cost Busi- 
ness Films.” No obligation, 
no high-pressure follow-up. 


TELEFILM 


[ + uncorPpoRrarteon | 




















a leading 16mm motion picture 
technical service since 1938 


6039 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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{ you sell to 


WOMEN 


... begin by 
telling them in their own 


MAGAZINE Laie Mog 








reaches the PURSE POWER 
of 170,000 business and professional women 


The latest U. S. census totals disclose that the female population outnum- 
bers males by well over 1,000,000. The influence of women in the U. S. 
economy is moving upward as more and more women enter business and the 
professions. They are making more of the critical decisions, handling a much 
greater part of the business dollar, and spending more as individuals. The 
pyramiding membership of the National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs is potent evidence of the trend. 

This is the purse powerful group who avidly read National Business 
Woman every month. They respond to advertising in THEIR magazine. 

If you sell products for their personal adornment or for increasing their 
professional efficiency—if you provide services that whisk them between 
cities or across oceans for business or adventure—if you offer the opportunity 
of investment or the chance to spend for fun—if you sell the machines, sys- 
tems, and equipment they need in business or at home—if your products 
and services appeal to women, purse powerful women—START BY ADVER- 
TISING IN NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMAN 
Address space reservations to: 
1300 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 


ef 


get information on new 
and unfamiliar markets 





@ Room 311 e Washington 6, D. C. 











ee rome rs 1980 


Lo le, ‘ 
MARKET DATA and 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 



















by guiding you to trade 






~~ 


associations serving 


the market. 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


601/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Here’s a market analysis on 
maintenance, plant operation 

A market analysis kit giving geographi- 
cal breakdowns, plant operating functions, 
purchasing patterns, 


readership studies, 


industrial of the in- 
dustrial maintenance and plant operating 
market is offered by The Maintenance 


Publishing Co., Philadelphia, publishers of 


classifications, etc., 


“Industrial Maintenance and Plant Opera- 


tion.” 


602/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


What it takes to send 
magazines to overseas readers 
“Going to Market,” a booklet on what 
it takes to get “World's Business” and 
‘GUIA” into overseas markets each month, 
is available from World’s Business and 
GUIA, New York. 
The booklet tells how 500,000 copies are 
shipped abroad annually by means of a 
that truck, 


rail, air, ocean transportation and postal 


distribution complex utilizes 
services, ‘Going to Market” also explains 
some of the local problems of dealing with 
customs and exchange barriers. 


603/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Trade and consumer 
publications listed 
Their latest trade and consumer publi- 


cations list, containing names of 3,500 


has been re 


Clipping Bureau, 


specialized publications, 
leased by Luce Press 
New York. 

A total of 248 new periodicals have 
been added to the listing and 106 that are 
no longer published have been deleted. 
into 79 cat- 
indexed and cross-indexed for 


Publications are grouped 
egories, 


easy reference. 











604/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
“What's a machine tool 
catalog for?’ 

A 20-page brochure on “What's a Ma- 
chine Tool Catalog For?” has been pub- 
lished by Sweet's Catalog Service, a divi- 
sion of F. W. Dodge Corp., New York. 

Written as a series of ten questions and 
answers, the brochure explores the pur- 
poses and functions of a machine tool 
catalog, its organization for maximum 
effectiveness, its distribution to key buying 
influences, and how and why it can be 
useful to sales and advertising managers. 


605/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What is the impact 
of the civil jet on you? 

An 1ll-page pamphlet on "The Impact 
of the Civil Jet-—Upon the User, Upon the 
Country and Upon the Airlines” is avail- 
able from Air Transport Association of 
America, Washington, D.C. 

The booklet covers the types of jets to 
be used in the near future, the number 
expected, size, range, comfort, speed, new 
schedules, noise, fares, ete. 


606/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How can business men 
use air freight? 

“How the Businessman Can Use Air 
Freight in an Expanding Economy” is the 


‘sate la .¢-tilale 


® Send for these free selling tools 


that banks are an active potential market 
for such products as photocopiers, dupli- 
cators, air conditioners, walls and parti- 
tions, flooring, acoustical materials, etc. 


608/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Advertising agency sets forth 
its media policies 

Media policies of Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago advertising 
agency are set forth in a 12-page pam- 
phlet available from that agency. “Chap- 
ters” are: Selection of Media, Relations 
with Media Salesmen, Relations Between 
Account Executives and Media Depart- 
ment, Additional Media Department Re- 
sponsibilities, and General Policies. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


9706 


609/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Flash bulletin sheets 
offered as samples 

If you use form letters, National Cre 
ative Sales, New York, would like you to 
see its catalog of 64 sample bulletin sheets 
embellished with cartoon figures and hu- 
morous sayings. 

The “thought-starter” sheets are 81/.x11”, 
printed in four process colors. The bulletin 
sheets stress such ideas as “lesson for 
today, now’s the time, mind if we just talk 
plain,” etc. While this “medium” has long 
been used by sales managers to catch the 
salesmen’s eye, the company suggests the 
sheets as a method of attracting interest 
in letters or announcements, for use as cir- 
culars, house organ covers, throw-aways 
or posters. 

Continued on next page 
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title of a seven-page booklet offered by 613 614 615 616 ff Aooress 
the Air Transport Association of America, 
Washington, D. C. Booklet explains use- CITY & ZONE 
fulness of air freight as "a whole new +N ; 
distribution system concept.” ote inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond September 15, 1957 
607/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Banking officials reveal 
their buying potential 
A report on banking officials—their buy- No 
ing potential, their use of business auto- ih. re om Postage Stamp 
mobiles, their magazine reading habits, by " besser 
ois " ’ al € 
etc.—is being offered by “Nation’s Busi- Add Seeing 


ness,” New York. 
The 27-page survey of 3,000 presidents 
of commercial and savings banks shows 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 











MARKETING AIDS... 


continued from previous page 


610/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Are you nosey? 
Wertheim hopes so 

A sample and full information on 
“Nosey,” a small whiskered face with a 
large red nose peering out of a person's 
shirt pocket is available from Franklin C. 
Wertheim, direct mail consultant, Jamaica, 
mt. 

When inserted in a pocket, this market- 
ing gimmick clings to the pocket top by 
means of a pair of hands and a large red 
nose. On the bottom of the card is the 
sales message. 


611/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Direct mail—its use 
and misuse 

“Direct mail is an effective advertising 
medium when it is properly used.” This is 
the reason Hennage Lithograph Co., 
Washington, D. C., gives for its booklet 
“Best Dressed Mail.” 

The booklet tells how direct mail should 





be used, who should use it and what for. 
Topics discussed include list maintenance, 
list and copy testing, copywriting, format, 
design, processing, use of color, mailing 
and results. 


612/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What it takes to build, 
maintain a good mailing list 

A 12-page booklet which describes and 
illustrates the tremendous amount of work 
that goes into building and maintaining 
complete and accurate mailing lists is 
offered by the Direct Mail Division, Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. 

In addition to a complete description of 
each successive operation, the booklet 
points out how much the list contributes 
to the end result of any direct mail cam- 


paign. 


613/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Business’ plans for new 


plants, equipment surveyed 
High capital spending will continue dur- 


ing the next four years, and plans for 


No 
Postage Stamp 
N 


ecessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States ‘ 
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research and new products are up sharp- 
ly. 

These are two of the principal findings 
of the annual survey of business’ plans 
for new plants and equipment of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., New York. Companies 
participating in the survey employ over 
40% of all industrial employes in the 
U.S. McGraw-Hill offers a detailed statis- 
tical analysis of the survey results. 


614/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s an analysis of top 
Starch-rated ads 


What types of advertisements are 
“reaching” industrial readers? In an effort 
to “materially assist advertisers in the 
preparation of their ads,” Maclean-Hunter 
Publications, Toronto, Canada, has re- 
produced the top 40 ads—determined by 
their Starch ratings—run in Modern Power 
& Engineering during the past two years. 
The “noted, seen-associated, read most” 
scores are listed for each ad. 


G615/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Offers 24 pages of labels 
plus promotional help 

Ever Ready Label Corp., Belleville, N. 
J., offers its 1957 catalog, showing some 
24 pages of the company’s stock shipping 
labels. The catalog also tells how Ever 
Ready can help design individual com- 
pany shipping labels that will be a real 
selling aid. Some of these individual labels 
are illustrated in the book. 


616/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to develop successful 


new products 
“How to Develop Successful New 


Products,” a 24-page booklet explaining 
the services of Foster D. Snell, New York, 
consulting chemists and engineers, is 
available from that company. 

In addition to case histories and an 
explanation of the general research-de- 
velopment field, the booklet gives aver- 
age 1955 company expenditure as per- 
centage of sales’ for research and de- 
velopment in the aircraft, electrical, ma- 
chinery, radio-tv, professional and scil- 
entific instrument, drug, chemical, ma- 
chinery, motor vehicle, petroleum refining, 
primary and fabricated metal and food 
industries. 

















Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 175 


lishing Co. to project manager, Pittsburgh 
marketing and_ research department; 
Charles R. Schwab, from market plan- 
ning, Dun & Bradstreet, to market research 
analyst, Pittsburgh marketing and research 
department; William E. Sprague, from ac- 
count executive, Gerst, Sylvester & Walsh, 
to account executive, Pittsburgh; Robert 
E. Walsh, Jr. 
Paris & Peart, to account executive, Pitts- 
burgh, and Mgrs. Barbara Lilly, from pro- 
motion manager, CKSO, tv and radio, to 
Pittsburgh. 


from account executive, 


copywriter, 


Marce Mayhew . . named art director; 
Timothy J. O’Leary named to media de- 
partment; Herman Raucher named copy- 
writer, all for Reach, McClinton & Co., 
New York, and all formerly with Calkins 
& Holden, and Paul Keller, from Bryan 
Houston, Inc., to associate research direc- 
tor for Reach, McClinton. 


Reach, McClinton & Co. . . New York, 
named agency for export advertising of 
Westinghouse Electric International Co., 
New York, from the agency's Newark 
office, account formerly handled by El- 
lington & Co, 


Media changes. . 


Blair 


- - former 


McClenachan 
advertis- 
ing sales manager, 
Indus 


returned 


Electronic 
tries, has 
to his previous job 


as Philadelphia dis- 
trict manager, Elec- 





tronic Design, New 
York. 


McClenachan 


Modern Materials Handling . . Boston, has 
opened an editorial field office at 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, headed by 
Robert G. Zilly, associate editor. 


Ellis C. Saint . . from national sales man- 
ager, Kiwi Polish Co. Ltd., 
and research manager, Food Engineering, 
New York. 


to promotion 


Paul F. Mundt. . from research manager, 
Food Engineering, to promotion manager, 
Engineering News-Record, New York. 


Bernard Frankel . . named manager of ad- 
vertising sales, Concrete, Chicago. 


Paul Hancy . . named administrative as- 
sistant on advertising and sales promo- 


tion, Metal Progress, Cleveland. 


Donald W. Tardiff . . from Modern Office 


Procedures to Chicago advertising 
News & World Report, 


sales 
staff, U. S. Wash 


ington, D. 


Modern Hospital Publishing Co. . . New 
York, 


119 W. 40th St. 


has moved t 
Rogers Publishing Co. . . Englewood 


Colo., has named the following to its pr 


motion and research departments: James 
G. Crawford, from assistant advertising 
manager, general purpose mot Jepart 
ment, General Electric Co., to promotion 
manager, Design News; E. Watt Pye, 
from advertising and sales promotion 
specialist, special motor department, Gen 
eral Electric, to promotion manager, Elec 


trical Design News, and Ronald Ritter, 
from assistant promotion manager, Indus 
trial Press, to research department, De 
sign News, Purchasing News and Elec 
trical Design News. 

Martin E. Tullberg . . from Western man 


ager, Quick Frozen Foods, to director of 
& Food Merchan 


A 
vieat 


advertising sales, 
dising, Chicago. 


John M. Prendergast and Mark A. Mina- 
han . . named space representatives, Chi- 


cago territory, Ceramic Age, Cleveland. 





ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERS 
MASTER 


the $11 billion electronics market 


eem was created. 








a combined master catalog and buying guide 
directed at the men who specify and buy in 


the engineers wanted it...that’s why @@M was created 


Engineers want a single master catalog and buying guide with intelligent product 
classifications, properly indexed for quick, easy reference...concise, factual and 
complete. A recent survey among the engineers of the nation’s top electronic firms 
spells this out. It is the only effective method for manufacturers of electronic com- 
ponents, materials and services to present their product information. That’s why 


a complete, easy reference master catalog and buying guide 


eem combines the catalog information of many manufacturers in a single, fully 
indexed volume. This gives each manufacturer a low cost medium for presenting 
the broadest assortment of products to engineers and purchasing agents. Every 
important user of electronic components, materials, services (manufacturers, 
research labs, government, communication) —every engineer and purchasing agent 
involved in the buying decision will have constant access to copies of eem. 


eem is published by United Catalog Publishers, the same company that has served 
the electronic parts distributor and industry with The Radio-Electronic MASTER 
for the past 21 years. What The Radio-Electronic MASTER is to standard stock 


electronic products sold through parts distributors to in- 
dustrials, eem will be to electronic components, materials 
and services sold direct from manufacturers to industrials. 


low cost of reaching an $11 billion market 

50,000 copies of eem will be distributed free to a selected 
list of engineers and purchasing agents at the nation’s 
largest users of electronic components, materials and ser- 
vices. As an annual, to be released March 1958, eem will 
have a one year’s life. As a reference guide, it will be used 
daily. The cost of cataloging in eem is amazingly low— 
from $285 to $475 per page. Charter advertisers are 
guaranteed the same rate for the next two editions. 


issuance and closing dates 
Published Annually: issued March 1958 (Ist ed.) 
Space Reservations: Sept. 30, 1957 
Copy Deadline: Copy to be set — Oct. 15, 1957 I 


Cataloging in the new Electronic Engineers Master assures 
on-the-spot product representation at the desks of 50,000 
engineers and purchasing agents in the $11 billion elec- 
tronics market. 


Include eem in your ’58 plans—now! 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS MASTER 


60 Madison Avenue, Hempstead, New York 


from the same publishers of The Radio-Electronic MASTER 


Complete plates — Nov. 1, 1957 
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JULIUS A. STRATTON 
recipient of the IRE Medal 
of Honor, 1957 . . . for his 

inspiring leadership and 

outstanding contributions 
to the development of radio 
engineering as a teacher, 
physicist, engineer, author, 
and administrator. 


IRE honors Julius A. Stration for his knowledgea- 
ble leadership. Now Chancellor of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Dr. Stratton administers the 
academic program of the institution, acts as deputy 
to the president, and serves as general executive of- 
ficer. From 1948 — 1951, and again in 1954, he 
served on the Board of Directors of The Institute of 
Radio Engineers. He headed IRE’s Radio Wave 
Propagation and Utilization Technical Committee 
from 1945 to 1948. Dr. Stratton is the author of 
numerous technical papers and books on theoretical 
physics, especially electromagnetic theory. 

Radio is a way of thinking big about the world 
of tomorrow. The Institute of Radio Engineers is 
a professional Society of nearly 60,000 men devoted 
to a better world for you through the advancement 
of their science and their field of specialization. 
They read the official publication of their Society, 
Proceedings of the IRE — the only engineering 
journal in the radio-electronics industry exclusive- 
ly edited by and for radio-electronics engineers. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Proceedings of the IRE 


Adv. Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 
Chicago @ Cleveland ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 
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remembers the man 


Or 


leadership 


As science-fiction fantasy is converted to fact, 
the detailed realities first appear in Proceedings. 
Original, authoritative articles by the men _ re- 
sponsible for these radio miracles continue to keep 
IRE members informed as idea based on idea is 
advanced. Earth satellites, FM, TV, color TV, VLF, 
radar, computers, transistors, solid state electron- 
ics, scatter propagation, single sideband . . . revo- 
lutionary concepts in radio-electronics all started 
and developed in Proceedings of the IRE. 

In radio everything is possible ... and IRE 
remembers the men who make it so. Small wonder 
that IRE is remembered in return. Best way to 
get products remembered, if they are sold in the 
radio-electronics field, is through advertising on 
the pages of Proceedings of the IRE. If you want 
to sell the radio industry, you've got to tell the 
radio engineer! 











copy chasers 





Everything in place? 


What you should know 
about the anatomy 
(of industrial ads) 


Ads, like people, are the product of their various components. 


Some attention to this branch of anatomy may keep 


you from building a Frankenstein monster. 


= An advertisement, like the hu- 
man animal, has a number of useful 
components put together in a vari- 
ety of arrangements. 

The layout is like the framework 
of a person. It fits the components 
together in a construction which 
allows them to perform their func- 
tions efficiently. 


The illustration is like the face. It 
contributes a sort of qualitative as- 
pect which may or may not be 
attractive to others. The more at- 
tractive, the more attention is paid; 
the less attractive, the greater the 
need for compensating virtues else- 
where. 

The headline is analogous to the 


OK 


as inserted 








Ni 


voice. It is the means by which an 
audience is selected and addressed 
and interest aroused. 

The copy corresponds to the ar- 
ticulation of the various jointed 


members — what the person does. 
The signature, of course, is the 
identification, accomplished, in a 


person, by his particular appearance 
and by his name. 

Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, is the idea in the ad, which 
might be considered similar to an 
individual’s personality — indefin- 
able, but vital to others’ appreciation 
of how they will react to and deal 
with the framework of flesh, bones 
and blood. 

Each element in the framework 
has its own job to do. 


Man with two heads. . The lay- 
out is an arrangement, only. It sel- 
dom should be expected to serve as 
the means of commanding attention, 
unless, being extraordinary in some 
way or another, it shocks the ob- 
server at first glance. Being extra- 
ordinary means being grotesque 
(like a man with two heads), which 
excites revulsion . . or unusually 
well proportioned, which often 
blinds the observer to the other 
values (or lack of other values). 

It’s risky for an ad layout to at- 
tempt to be extraordinary. It does 
no good to be grotesque, and it 
takes a lot of good fortune to be 
well enough proportioned to evoke 
instant admiration. The layout, then, 
serves just to keep the parts to- 
gether. 

The illustration is the dramatiza- 
tion of one or more features which 
establish interest and appreciation. 
If the feature makes contact with 
the reader’s point of view by being 
attractive and/or relevant to the 
reader’s interest (a basketball play- 
er doesn’t have to be attractive, but 
he stimulates a coach’s imagination 
by being seven feet tall), the reader 

Continued on page 180 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 179 


“identifies” situation with “self” and 
wants to know more. It’s desirable, 
but not mandatory, to present in 
the illustration a situation in which 
the reader can imagine some per- 
sonal involvement. 


Headline makes a promise . . 
The headline selects the audience, 
helping to point up (if the illustra- 
tion can’t) the relationship between 
situation and reader, and capitalizes 
upon the interest the illustration 
has aroused by making some sort of 
a promise — a promise of interest- 
ing reading or a statement of the 
reward which the product offers. It 
does not have to take on the re- 
sponsibility of the illustration, that 
of stopping the reader. It can try, 
but it’s usually harder. 

The message, of course, should 
be pertinent to the promise offered 
in the headline and the situation ex- 
posed in the illustration. It should 
not be burdened with the assign- 
ment of building an elaborate bridge 
of explanation from headline and 
illustration to the sales proposition. 
It should get right down to business, 
being direct, literate and persuasive. 
The sense of conviction it is to con- 
vey should come from rationaliza- 
tion, demonstration, or example — 
with a minimum of subjective opin- 
ion showing, in the form of the ad- 


vertiser’s pride and confidence. It 
should lead up to a polite and 
reasonably urgent suggestion of 
what it wants the reader to do next. 


Posters or calling cards? .. 
The signature must not be obtru- 
sive. A modest “who we are” is 
sufficient. Let it be a calling card or 
a name signed to a letter — not a 
political poster. 

And the whole of the ad should 
be the manifestation of some basic 
idea — distinctive of the product 
(or company), challenging, remem- 
berable — the one thought you’d 
like the reader to take along with 
him, and keep. 

Let’s, now, look at some ads in a 
mining publication to see how they 
stack up with this outline of ad 
component functions. 

Here’s a color page dominated by 
a photograph of a globe around 
which is wound a hose connected 
with a pump. There’s a color back- 
ground of orange — non-functional. 
Headline is “Around the world in 80 
seconds (reading time).” Thus, the 
illustration furnishes no means of 
identification with the reader, and 
the headline (ridiculous if looked 
at literally) merely requests 80 sec- 
onds of the reader’s time — an in- 
vestment we doubt many readers 
will care to make. (Allen-Sherman- 


Hoff) 


No reward. . “Carset Jackbits are 


precision made for highest per- 





THE ALLEN -SHERMAM-HOFE PUMP CO 
Ont 6-290 F Lemamater Bee Weemewenn Pe 
acme enn me 








B.E.Goodrich 





13 years and 25 million tons 
with B.F.Goodrich cord belts 


BEGoodrich 








Allen-Sherman-Hoff . . asks too much? 
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Goodrich . . the reader can identify 








JACKBITS 


are PRECISION MADE 
tor HIGHEST PERFORMANCE 


Meintern I hat Periormance 
by resharpemind wate 


the NEW 40.3 JACK BIT GRINDER 


Brits Cutting TEER to BRECREty Correct pretie 
For wemmeareaen clean ete Ker 5 


& rman 0s gage to preper clearence 
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Ingersoll-Rand ... too subjective 


formance” dominates this page. The 
two illustrations are tiny. This is a 
purely subjective headline — with 
no offer of reward for reading 
further. (Ingersoll-Rand) 


*A black-and-white page has a 
half-page picture of a conveyor sys- 
tem coming up the side of an open 
mine. To a mining man, this is very 
probably an interesting picture, and 
the headline makes the picture sig- 
nificant: “13 years and 25,000,000 
tons with B. F. Goodrich cord belts.” 
It’s easy for the reader to translate 
that into terms of his own convey- 
ing problem. As he reads on in the 
even columns of text, he learns: 


Each day, during the mining season, 
thousands of tons of jagged iron ore 
are dumped on the B. F. Goodrich cord 
belts (inside housing shown above) in 
one of the largest mines on the Min- 
nesota Iron Range. Three B. F. Good- 
rich cord belts then carry the ore 1,400 
feet up to railroad cars. In 13 years, 
these belts have handled almost 25 mil- 
lion tons of iron ore and still have an 
estimated 3 more years of service left. 


The ability to stand heavy impact 
and carry heavy loads long distances is 
built into the B. F. Goodrich belts. Cords 
running lengthwise, without cross threads 
binding them together, are surrounded 
by rubber. They are free to “give’’ on 
impact, with rubber taking the shock. 
Absence of binding crossweave in the 
B. F. Goodrich belt allows the length- 
wise cords to flex. As a result, the cord 
belts conform to idlers, pulleys. Spillage 
is reduced, troughing is natural and belt 

Continued on page 182 
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Insert: Comptroller Lovis Kupan 


OU want to reach the pur- 

chasing officials, the men who 
buy for the local government. It’s a good ob- 
jective, but don’t let titles fool you. For example, 
consider Mr. Louis Kupan, of the City of 
Norwalk, Connecticut (population 49,460). 
Officially he has the title of Comptroller. Act- 
ually he is also Norwalk’s Purchasing Agent. 
When selecting equipment, he works closely 
with Mayor Irving Freese, Public Works Com- 
missioner Paul James, and other department 
heads. All of these officials subscribe to THE 
AMERICAN CITY. 


Only a*minofity of city and town govern- 








L to R: Public Works Commissioner Paul James, Mayor Irving C. Freese and Comptroller Lovis Kupan 
check performance of motor grader on street paving job. 


How To REACH MUNICIPAL PURCHASING OFFICIALS 


ments have formal purchasing departments, 
headed by a man with a title of Purchasing 
Agent: Even in these towns purchasing recom- 
mendations are made by the city, engineer or 
superintendents in charge of public works, 
water works, sewerage, and parks. The City 
Manager and Mayor have their say, too. : 
The purchasing pattern differs from town to 
town, depending on the form of government. 
Whatever the pattern, THE AMERICAN 
CITY covers it, reaching both the engineers 
and the administrative officials. Stimulate your 
sales to cities and towns by investing in THE 


AMERICAN CITY. 


American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Texaco . . an oil company has a difficult problem 


The copywriter for this fine ad 
was Mary Elizabeth Landers, who 
is an account executive at the Gris- 
wold-Eshleman Co., Cleveland, O. 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 180 


keeps centered on idlers, sustains less 
damage, requires less maintenance. 


Gets the reader in . . It’s difficult 
for a manufacturer of heavy ma- 
chinery like a compressor to make 
much out of an installation picture. 
It’s even worse for an oil company. 
At first glance, you’d think this 
Texaco spread is a machinery ad. 
problem: to make the reader aware Now the picture of the compressor 
he isn’t reading a Goodyear mes- is not at all spectacular, but at least 
sage. ) it does relate the message to the in- 


An excellent ad in respect to all 
components — layout, illustration, 
headline, message, signature, and 
idea. (Note that “B. F. Goodrich” 
appears at the top of the ad over 
the picture — but unobtrusively. 
Goodrich, of course, has a special 
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U. S. Steel . . doesn’t hold out a promise 
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Goodyear . . a jumble 


dividuals in a mining operation who 
have the responsibility for com- 
pressed air, so the headline has 
more responsibility in getting the 
reader into the story. It does it this 
way: “How to keep compressors 
running at full pressure.” Here is 
the “bridge” between the picture- 
headline and the sales proposition: 


What makes one compressor operate 
more efficiently than another? More 
often than you think, the answer is 
lubrication —- and the right lubricant 
must be determined by the size and 
type of compressor, the operating con- 
ditions and pressure. All four factors 
must be considered. 


A USS ad on electrical wire and 
cable has several dandy photos of 
mine operations — one an over-all 
view of a mine (“Each ore cart in 
foreground contains about 60 tons 
of ore”), others close-ups of in- 
dividual operations. The headline 
selects its audience, to be sure 
(“Iron ore mine finds Tiger Brand 
Amerclad in use since 1928), but 
we think it lacks promise. Even the 
addition of the word “Why” in 
front, would have helped. The state- 
ment is just too flat as it is — no 
reason to investigate further. 

The Goodyear ad_ reproduced 
nearby is just a jumble. The lay- 
out did not do its job of composing 
the elements for the reader’s con- 
venience. 

Continued on page 184 











YOU CART BE EVERY PLACE AT ONCE! 


Are you going so fast you need to be six people to keep up with yourself? You can 
find those extra selves you need by using our trade advertising know-how... 
national advertising originality...full promotional facilities...ability to turn out 
dealer aids...and publicity skills. We like working on good products that really 
fill a need...like bringing them to people faster —we have the facilities to keep 
you from feeling pressed. We havethe extra heads and hands you would like to have. 
May we show you a couple of case histories on how we made ourselves an integral 
part of our client's advertising department. MAHONEY & HOWARD ADVERTISING 
107 East 38th Street 


New York 36, New York 
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Crane . . for mining men? Northwest . . confusion over shovels Wemco . . doesn’t grab 
COPY CHASERS.. bring you the advantages that make a mine field — hence unlikely to es- 
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“Real” shovels? . . The North- 
west ad is even worse. And the 
headline is meaningless to us. Per- 
haps there’s significance to the mine 
operator in the statement, “Every 
Northwest a Rock Shove,” but we 
don’t find it in reading: 


Here again you see more installations 
of Northwests in rock. Every Northwest 
is a real Rock Shovel because Northwests 


real Rock Shovel. 

Are rock shovels ever less than 
real rock shovels? 

A Crane Co. ad has a cross-sec- 
tion of a steam trap. We suspect 
a cross-section view is not the best 
way to attract mine operators, yet 
the situation is made worse by sur- 
the with 
cross-hatch paper, and 


rounding cross-section 


calipers 
pencil. We feel certain this ad was 


not especially designed for the 





How to fut Processing Costs in 
Metallurgical Plants 
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Babcock & Wilcox . . an editor would do it that way 
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tablish rapport with mine operators. 
The Wemco ad puts its trust 100% 
in the layout. Certainly the pictures 
are too small to reach out and grab 
the readers’ attention, and _ the 
headline is nothing — “Widely 
chosen and plenty of choice.” 
%* A Babcock & Wilcox spread has 
a huge diagrammatic drawing of a 
customer’s coal-firing and waste- 
heat recovery system. Headline 
obliges our criteria: “How to cut 
processing costs in metallurgical 
plants.” Copy tells “how,” in a 
straightforward, convincing man- 
ner, much the same as an editor 
would handle the story. 


The White Pine Copper Company’s 
fully integrated mine, mill and smelter 
in northern Michigan, started up in 
1955, is one of the most advanced 
plants of its kind. 

B&W had the responsibility of fur- 
nishing the complete raw coal handling, 
coal pulverizing and firing systems and 
the waste heat recovery equipment for 
this smelter. 

The firing equipment is arranged with 
ample standby capacity to provide un- 
interrupted operation of the reverbera- 
tory furnace. During regular mainte- 
nance shut-downs of the furnace, con- 
tinuous steam generation can be main- 
tained by firing the boiler with the aux- 
iliary coal burners. 

Modern B&W boiler 


uninterrupted furnace operation with a 


design permits 


single boiler arrangement with its cost- 





ly cross-over flue design and refractory 
maintenance. 

The B&W Single-Pass Boiler, under 
natural draft, easily handles dust-laden, 
high-temperature, corrosive gases from 
the reverberatory furnace. B&W’‘s auto- 
matic soot-blowing system keeps the 
boiler clean and practically eliminates 
hand lancing. 


Credits go to DOUG LAWRANCE, ac- 

count executive, O. S. Tyson & Co., 
New York, and to the following 
B&W personnel: LEN PEARSON, en- 
gineering specialist, Process Equip- 
ment Div., J. C. DELIBERT, sales pro- 
motion manager, Boiler Div., and 
FRANK FELDEN, art director. 
* We like the Clark Equipment 
layout especially well. Note how 
white space is used functionally. 
Good pictures, good headline (im- 
plied reward-for-reading). Copy as 
good as B&W’s. We won't reproduce 
it, but we do want to give the de- 
served credit to the creative staff of 
Clark’s agency, Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago. 

The Brownhoist ad falls down on 
all counts: the layout is not in- 
telligent — it cuts off the full spec- 
tacular view of the crane and puts 
much of the copy over a green tint. 
The illustration doesn’t have a 
chance. The headline is fair. The 
copy may be OK, but the type is set 
too small for us — all in one solid 
block of sans serif. 
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Caterpillar . . a big order 


Breaks the rules . . The Cruci- 
ble Steel ad is a copy ad, and it 
illustrates an exception to the rule 
about having the illustration pull 
in the crowd. This is accomplished 
by the headline, “How to get the 
most out of hollow drill rods,” and 
by the ad format which gives an 
unmistakable impression of “here’s 
information,” 

Caterpillar’s ad is rather unusual. 
Big cartoon of a tractor whamming 
away at rock. Says one figure ob- 


Brownhoist . . falls down 


serving this, “How come Mac won't 
wait for dynamite?”; says another, 
“Well, with Cat original parts in his 
machine, he says, ‘Why waste the 
powder?’ ” Since we think adver- 
tising repair parts is just about the 
most difficult assignment an adver- 
tising man can be handed, we'll 
give this at least a passing grade. 


Cty Chasers 
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Clark Equipment . . good picture, good headline, good copy 


Crucible Steel . . an exception 
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Chemical Engineers 

specify and buy 
125 basic types 

of raw materials 


and chemicals used 


in chemical | 


process industries 
—and they buy 
by brand 





* 
name! 
CE P reaches the man 


in responsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


* From the report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@ Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





50th ANNIVERSARY—1958 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
In your advertising plans, include the 
May 1958 Anniversary Issue! 
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‘Market Data Book’ contest 
winner enjoys Hawaii trip 


# Mrs. Clark and I have just re- 
turned from our vacation in Ha- 
waii, having spent three wonder- 
ful weeks on the trip. We want you 
to know how much we appreciate 
the fact that you selected something 
memorable for the first prize, 
rather than other form of 
award, for the reason that it will 
pleasant 


some 
always be a_ source of 
memories. 

Happiness Tours is to be con- 
gratulated for the fine way in which 
everything was handled. Mr. Paul 
Kennedy, our tour director was 
a pleasure to meet and know. He 
served our group admirably, and 
was good company as well. We had 
the additional pleasure of meeting 
Mr. and Mrs. Rotchford, president 
of Happiness Tours, because he was 
on the same trip, but not as part 
of the tour. 

The accommodations, the weather, 
and the side trips were all very 
much to our liking. The food was 


| exquisite, and we certainly enjoyed 
| the entire adventure. 


JOHN B. CLARK 
Account Executive, Campbell- 


Ewald Co., Detroit 


| [Mr. Clark was winner of the first 
| prize, an expense-paid Hawaii va- 
| cation, in IM’s contest to find the 


best description of “How I Use IM’s 
Market Data Book.”—Ed. | 


Slashes IM April issue 
to pieces, wants another 


# Thank you very much for the 
very fine article on advertising 
agencies doing marketing research. 
I have just taken it out of the April 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and 
forwarded it with a note to the 
president of our company. 

As a matter of fact, the April 


issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is 


one of the best that I have come 
across in a long time. I also cut out 
the article on Net Pricing vs. List 
Pricing for one of our product man- 
agers, and I clipped the NIAA news 
article about Mr. Wesley Rosberg 
on building product ads. 

As a result, the April issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for me today 
is a shambles. Would it be asking 
too much if you could invoice me 
for another copy which I may keep 
in my file which I do regularly? 

LOIS M. DUSSLER 

Advertising Manager, The 

Thomas & Betts Co., Elizabeth, 

N. J. 


[One April IM coming up. —Ed.] 


Tells how to add more 
mileage to case histories 


= Your presentation on case his- 
tories (IM, March) was very worth 
while and much to the point. I am 
in complete agreement that it is 
one of the basic problems funda- 
mental to the preparation of good 
industrial advertising and publicity. 

Of special interest to me was the 
letter by Mr. Robert C. Mann of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., suggesting “it’s 
time for a case history service 
agency.” The reason is that this is 
a field in which we have been en- 
gaged for some years in behalf of 
a number of industrial concerns. In 
the past 12 months, we obtained for 
our clients several hundred case 
histories that were converted into 
advertising, editorial material, 
salesmen’s literature, direct mail 
pieces, stories for external house 
magazines, etc. All of these were, 
of course, for companies whom we 
serve on a continuing basis. 

The real problem in case history 
material is devising the means to 
overcome the relatively high initial 
cost. A good case history is capable 
of being amortized over a broad 
base — some of ours have been 

Continued on page 188 








RAY E. LAWRENCE is a member of the firm 
of Black & Veatch, Consulting Engineers, of 
Kansas City. He is a reader of PUBLIC 
WORKS. More than a dozen copies go into 
Black & Veatch offices every month. (2,514 
Consulting Engineers get it monthly). 


You will find but few of these 2,514 copies out 
front in reception rooms. More are back in the 
offices and drafting rooms, dog-eared from 
use on matters of design, performance and 
suppliers’ names and products. The Consult- 
ing Engineer is more than a narrow special- 
ist. His work may include a sewage or wastes 
disposal job today, water supply facility to- 
morrow, a highway or airport or traffic con- 
trol project the next. You never know when 
he will need to know more about your prod- 
ucts. Your most profitable course is to keep 
your product features constantly available to 
him in PUBLIC WORKS, the magazine spe- 
cializing in the projects and problems of these 
important buying influences. 89% more Con- 
sulting Engineers receive PUBLIC WORKS 
than any other magazine serving portions of 
this $115 Billion city, county, and state mar- 
ket. 


In operating and maintenance, too, modern 
trends are away from the narrow specializa- 
tions of decades ago. For example, 74% of 
water works superintendents report that their 
responsibilities are wider than water alone. 
27% of county engineers we queried have 
sewers, sewage treatment and water supply 
under their jurisdiction as well as highways. 
Adequately to serve men like these demands 
a magazine like PUBLIC WORKS with its 
equal breadth of editorial scope. For the in- 
terests of these men are far broader than 
those of any individual supplier. 


Advertising in PUBLIC WORKS assures you 
of the attention and consideration of the top 
deciding men who are responsible for all Pub- 
lic Works purchasing. Its leadership is based 
on authoritative, modern editing; The East- 
man Research Organization, Inc., field-check- 
ing among its readers; 4-color process illus- 
trations in major issues and articles; and. ex- 
clusive market research surveys. Tell-all, 
catalog-type advertisements and inserts in 
The STREET and HIGHWAY MANUAL and 
Catalog File, The WATER WORKS MAN- 
UAL and Catalog File, and The SEWERAGE 
MANUAL and Catalog File, complete the im- 
pact and add to the resultfulness of all your 
other advertising. 


PUBLIC 


WORKS 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. 
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used in five or six different ways. 
That is why we consider the selec- 
tion of case history material to be 
an important factor. By purposely 
going after case histories that can 
produce a lot of mileage, we feel 
a good deal can be accomplished 
in controlling costs and making the 
case history a invest- 
ment. 


reasonable 


HAROLD BURSON 
President, Burson-Marsteller As- 
sociates, New York 


In every issue for 75 years. . 
Can you match this ad record? 


® In the March, 75th Anniversary 
Issue of National Bottlers’ Gazette, 
we paid tribute to two companies 
whose advertisements have ap- 
peared in every issue of our pub- 
lication since its inception in March, 
1882! 

These two companies are S. 
Twitchell Co., Camden, N. J., and 
DeLisser Extract Co., New York 
City. 

To the best of our knowledge, 
and after having checked with nu- 
merous other long-established trade 
publications, this establishes some 
kind of a record for consistency in 
business paper advertising. 

S. R. KAPLAN 

Business Manager, National Bot- 

tlers’ Gazette, New York 


Insists that SIC still offers 
frontier in media evaluation 


= I have read with interest Mr. 
Dalton’s article “Let’s Look Again 
At SIC Media Analysis,” that ap- 
pears in the December issue of In- 
dustrial Marketing. 

Mr. Dalton claims that I have 
(unintentionally?) bolstered the 
case against, rather than for, SIC 
codes as a solution for analyzing 
media. He goes on to state that, due 
to the multiple product lines of 
manufacturers, it is impossible to 
provide, at present, a clear picture 
of circulation by using a Standard 
Industrial Classification code. I am 
in perfect accord with Mr. Dalton 
on this point. 

SIC coding as it is presently done 





by publishers is certainly inade- 
quate. As I have previously stated, 
“The possibility of one publisher 


disagreeing with another, as_ to 
which plants receive which number 
or numbers must be expected” — 
but certainly not a desirable pos- 
sibility. 

However, where Mr. Dalton and 
I apparently disagree, is in the po- 
tentialities of the SIC as a method 
for the reporting of circulation and 
the analyzing of media. Mr. Dalton 
suggests that a “mutually worded 
classification breakdown .. . will 
give the advertiser and the agency 
the answers to the question they 
seek much better than provided by 
SIC.” However, cannot SIC, proper- 
ly interpreted and applied, provide 
a mutually numbered code that 
represents a mutually worded clas- 
sification of mutually agreed upon 
establishments that would not only 
be much easier to manipulate but 
would also allow for a more com- 
prehensive reporting and analysis 
of circulation and the comparison 
of this circulation with sales, if they 
were reported in the same manner? 

I suspect that at times the words, 
“Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cations,” are bantered about with 
little thought to their true mean- 
ing. They present no great mystery. 
They are simply groups of numbers 
that have been assigned to repre- 
sent groups of similar establish- 
ments, as determined by these es- 
tablishments’ major activity. That’s 
all! They are a code — or as the 
inevitable Webster puts it “a system 
of words or other symbols arbi- 
trarily used to represent words.” I 
certainly feel that it is easier to 
work with symbols than with un- 
necessarily wordy paragraphs of de- 
scription. 

No, the fault does not lie with 
this basic principle of the SIC but 
rather in its application and inter- 
pretation. 

It was certainly not my intention 
to indicate in my article that the 
“burden of furnishing a clear read- 
ership picture” should fall to the 
circulation departments of publi- 
cations. On the contrary, my pro- 
posal of actions states explicitly 
that a committee should be formed, 
including members representing not 
only publishers, but auditing groups 

Continued on page 190 
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A new way 
to tell 


a Ladys age 


Advertising research often turns up 
odd nuggets of information. Take, 
for instance, our recent investiga- 
tion to find women’s preferences 
in furniture. 

We found that the kind of wood 
the ladies preferred—oak, maple, 
walnut and the like—was a dead 
giveaway on their various ages. 
Naturally, we won’t publicize the 
facts—but they have an important 
bearing on our client’s advertising. 

Finding facts—then using them 
creatively in advertising to increase 
sales and reduce selling costs—is 
our principal job. It’s a job we'd 
like to do for your company. 
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THE BucHEN COMPANY 
a 


DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO * RANDOLPH 6-9305 


You'll find some helpful facts about 

choosing an advertising agency in our 

booklet, ‘“‘Maybe You Need a Specialized 
Agency.”’ A copy is yours for the asking. 
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NOTE TO 
CIRCULATION 
MANAGERS 


286,681 INDUSTRIAL FIRMS . . 








BY S.1.C. . . BY SIZE . . OR Both. 
S.1.C CLASSIFICATION AMOUNT 
20 Food 41505 
21 Tobacco 489 
22 Textile 7879 
23 Apporel 30381 
24 Lumber & Wood 40200 
25 Furniture & Fixtures 10030 
26 Paper 4484 
27 Printing 31870 
28 Chemical 11045 
29 Petroleum & Coal 1296 
30 Rubber 790 
31 Leother 4616 
32 Stone, clay, glass 10411 
33 Primary metal 5631 
34 Fabricated metal 22101 
35 Machinery 25033 
36 Elect. machinery 5501 
37 Transportation 5185 
38 Profess. & Scient. 2554 
39 Miscellaneous 25680 


- and kept up-to-date bi-monthly 
with our NEW INDUSTRIAL PLANT service 


For full information and a FREE examination 
of the list in any classification, write 


W. E. WATSON CORP. 


23 HANSE AV. FREEPORT, N.Y. 


Z ESE | - most dependable source for 
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Zepp quality photos in quantity offer: Prompt 





Service - Top Grade Reproduction - Low Price 











$05. . each (100 lots)" 
$.06/2 each (100 lots)* 
$.08Y2 each (100 lots)* 


quest. 


Glossy Post Car ds . 
5x7 Glossy Photos - 
8x10 Glossy Photes . 


*Complete price list on re 
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PHOTO SERVICE 


3042 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
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New ENGLAN SHORT 
| Sommer Deaver SHORT 
STORY 





Goes to right places with top coverage; 
is closely read; and gets action in this 


“INTER-LOCKED” MARKET 
HEATING & PLUMBING 
AIR CONDITIONING & VENTILATING 
LP-GAS EQUIPMENT ® APPLIANCES 
See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 
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and the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ Association, as well. It would 
be the function of this committee to 
investigate how this standardized 
symbolic code, known as the SIC, 
and already in wide use by govern- 
ment and industry, can be best ap- 
plied, on an agreed upon uniform 
basis, in helping us to solve our 
problems in reporting and analyz- 
ing circulation. 

I suggested that one possible 
solution that this committee might 
come up with is a uniform directory 
of establishments that would list 
each manufacturing plant in the 
United States, showing its agreed 
upon SIC numerical assignment or 
assignments (the multiple classifi- 
cation problem referred to by Mr. 
Dalton) for all products manufac- 
tured within each particular plant. 

Costly? Yes! But, I wonder how 
much expense is represented by Mr. 
Dalton’s searching through Dun & 
Bradstreet and Thomas’ Register 
and then pondering which product 
manufactured by the company in 
question receives which SIC num- 
ber. It would seem that the cost en- 
tailed by Mr. Dalton’s problem, 
added to similar cost entailed by 
other publications and multiplied 
by the future years, would amount 
to a considerable sum. Perhaps a 
sum large enough to merit an im- 
mediate investigation by publishers 
into the research required for a di- 
rectory like the one mentioned 
above. 

Or perhaps not . . . but the only 
action that I specifically proposed 
in my article is “action.” Until we 
have organized a responsible com- 
mittee to investigate the possibili- 
ties of the role of SIC in more 
effective circulation reporting, we 
cannot possibly know whether Mr. 
Dalton is correct in his claims that 
the SIC is an inadequate means of 
identifying circulation, or whether, 
as I suspect, through its proper ap- 
plication we can open a new fron- 
tier in more effective media evalua- 


tion. 
BRUCE MATTOON 
Director of media, Wilson, 
Haight, Welch & Grover, Hart- 
ford, Conn. s 








If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 





NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhettan Bidg. 


for over 71 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








MARKET RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


Young man with Bachelor's degree in 
Marketing; also, some engineering training. 
Manufacturer recording and controlling in- 
struments; central Connecticut. Work in- 
volves field surveys on instruments for 
process manufacturing and utilities; sales 
and market potential analyses. Salary: 
$7,000 approximately, depending on ex- 
perience. Write Box 541, c/o Industrial 
Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, 
tH. 














Case Histories 


on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 
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FRIENDLY PROSPECTS 
BUY QUICKER . 


Get on “first name” terms with your 
list by using the Let’s Have Better Mot- 
toes ly direct mail. 
Copyright license exclusive by type of 
business and sales territory. Write for 
details. 

GYMER—2125 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15. 
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' EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


The Customer Is King 


The emphasis on customer-orientation and the con- 
cern of the whole business with customer relations are 
the keys to the annual conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, to be held in New 
York June 9-12. 

This broad concept of marketing offers a stimulating 
basis for the thirty-fifth annual get-together, and 
should provide inspiration for new ideas and new pro- 
grams which will create the kind of coordinated team- 
work business needs in order to deliver the best possi- 
ble products and services to the customer. 

For there is no doubt that the customer is king, nor 
that design, production and all other phases of the 
business, as well as sales and distribution, must be 
carried on with his interests very much in mind. 

We must admit that in many areas of consumer mar- 
keting, especially those where changing styles and the 
dictates of fashion play on important role, the recogni- 
tion of the power of the consumer in making or break- 
ing business came about a long time ago. Until com- 
paratively recently industry sales to industry were 
looked on as merely the job of moving the products 
the factory made, without having introduced customer 
needs, desires and attitudes into the picture at the very 
beginning of the process of manufacture. 

It is obvious, of course, the manufacturing orders 
can start nowhere else so logically as in consideration 
of what the customer wants. If he is acknowledged as 
the decision maker who controls all business operations, 
and that beginning with design and moving on to pro- 
duction, distribution, delivery and service, his wants 
and desires must be paramount, then the business is 
really customer-oriented, and its organization and poli- 
cies can be established with that fact clearly in mind. 

One of the subjects to be given attention at the New 
York conference is the introduction of new products. 
Since in a dynamic economy such as ours the develop- 
ment of new and improved products, which create or 
broaden markets and provide added employment and 
income, is the key to continued and lasting prosperity, 
here is a vital subject which should spotlight customer 
orientation in an unusually effective way. 

First of all is the question of the need for the new 
product, and an important part of that information can 
come only from the prospective user. Industrial re- 
search should have available the facilities of market 
research, to enable possible applications for new prod- 
ucts to be visualized as their development progresses. 

Production must have an eye constantly on the cus- 
tomer, for the quality of manufacture is one of the basic 
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The customer is king. 


requirements which cannot be lost sight of for a mo- 
ment. Nor can the necessity of production at a cost 
which will make the final price to the customer seem 
attractive be forgotten, either. There is much hopeful 
conversation today about industry’s unlimited capacity 
to produce, but it must always produce within cost 
limitations which accord with the demands of the mar- 
ket. Here again the customer is king. 

With this marketing-minded attitude in design and 
production well defined and developed, those charged 
with the direct marketing functions which provide con- 
tact with buyers in the field are well armed for the 
presentation of the new product, since markets, appli- 
cations and product advantages have all been assem- 
bled into one significant whole. 

It may be difficult for some companies, which have 
operated with carefully defined departmental responsi- 
bilities which do not overlap, to see the opportunities 
of a total marketing concept which embraces all func- 
tions of the business. But if the basic philosophy that 
business exists only to serve the customer is accepted, 
then it is evident that all connected with this service 
are part of the complete marketing process, and should 
be aware both of their opportunities and their responsi- 
bilities to the man who will ultimately determine their 
success or failure, the customer. 

As this concept becomes more widely accepted and 
applied in all phases of business operation, those in 
research, sales, distribution, advertising and sales pro- 
motion will find that both recognition and opportunity 
will be the reward for executing successfully their im- 
portant assignments on the marketing team. 


RB ac/) 


G. D. Crain Jr., Publisher 
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* TIME offers the biggest concentrated 
audience of best customers and 
influential people in the United States 
today. Nevertheless, Alan Dunn 
exaggerates ... not all TIME readers 
appear on TV. 
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- How you can 
“route your advertising 
the way industrial salesmen 


route their calls 


Any salesman worth his salt finds out which 
plants in his territory are worth his time. He 
also finds out through repeated personal calls 
who in these plants can say “Yes” or “No” to 
a sales pitch. He can tell you whose names 
belong on your mailing list. This is sales promo- 
tional routine. 


But how can you be sure your advertising is 
following this same successful route? Simple— 
make sure it appears in a publication that builds 
its circulation the way you build your mailing 
list—through industrial salesmen. 


MILL & FACTORY’s circulation is built by 1,724 
industrial salesmen, making over 2,000,000 plant 
calls a year, who are in the ideal position to identify 
the real specifying and buying power — regardless of 
title, because this is the buying power they sell. 


These industrial salesmen are employed by 146 
of this country’s leading industrial distributor 
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organizations — selected with extreme care be- 
cause they are franchise distributors for MILL & 
Factory. These distributors pay for the sub- 
scriptions for the men their salesmen identify 
as important buying influences—the same im- 
portant men that you must sell, whether you sell 
direct or through distributors. 


MILL & FACTORY is the only industrial publica- 
tion specifically designed to do the first and most 
important job for your industrial advertising — back 
up your salesmen by reaching the same men indus- 
trial salesmen must see to sell. MILL & FACTORY 
is the only magazine in its field whose readers are 
personally identified by industrial salesmen as chief 
buying influences. 


Mill & Factory reaches the men, 
regardless of title, industrial 


salesmen must see to sell 


Mill « Factory 


A Conover-Mast Publication IN’ P 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 





